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PREFACE. 



In this volume our party of Boston boys, who 
are now all members of the " Lake and Forest 
Club," make their third visit to the Maine Wilder- 
ness, and find excellent sport, as formerly. But 
on the latter part of their trip they meet with an 
unusual adventure, attended by several unpleasant 
experiences to two members of the party. Later 
on, this develops into an exciting drama, in which 
every one takes part ; but it winds up very much 
to the satisfaction of the younger actors, and, we 
hope, to that of the reader. 

This volume introduces the Club and the reader 
to an entirely different portion of the Pine Tree 
State, the intention of the author being to lay the 
scene of each book in a new section of country, 
not only upon general principles, but also to try 
and give the reader an adequate idea of the vast 
amount of wilderness there is to-day in northern 
New England, whose territorial extent is scarcely 
conceived by a large portion of the public. This 
book, like its predecessors, deals with the romance 
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and reality of forest life ; and, it is hoped, will 
prove acceptable to the boys and young men for 
whom it was written. The kind reception which 
the first two volumes of this series have met with 
leads the author to hope that a cordial welcome 
will be extended to this. Knowing how careful 
some parents are, and rightfully so, of the charac- 
ter of the books read by their children, the writer 
has tried to expunge from these stories anything 
that would be objected to by the most particular 
persons, and hopes he has succeeded. 



C. A. J. Farkar. 



Rockview, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
March, 188& 
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CAMPS AND TRAMPS AROUND KATAHDIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LAKE AND FOREST CLUB. 

Tap ! tap ! tap ! sounded the gavel in the hands of 
President Emerson of the Lake and Forest Club, as 
he called the young gentlemen to order. He waited a 
few moments for them to be seated, and then said, — 

"Will the Secretary please read the minutes of the 
last meeting." 

This was listened to attentively and accepted, as was 
also the report of the Treasurer. 

" Mr. President, and gentlemen," said the Secretary 
as he rose to his feet, " I have three communications to 
the club that I will now read, if they are in order." 

" We shall be pleased to hear them, Mr. Secretary.' 

" The first is from our Brooklyn member, Philip De 
Ruyter, Esq., whose pleasing physiognomy we have not 
had a chance of gazing upon for several months." 

" Hurrah for Phil 1 " shouted Wingate. " What does 
the old chap say for himself?" 

" Mr. Wingate, whence this exuberance of feeling ? " 
13 
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called the President sharply, as he rapped loudly for 
order, but the smile that flitted across his face belied 
his words and actions. " The Secretary will proceed." 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1878. 
To the Honorable President, Secretary, and Members of the Lake and 
Forest Club. 
Gentlemen, — I have the pleasure to inform you that my ar- 
rangements are made to accompany the members of the club 
upon the Camping-Out Racket this season, and that if nothing 
happens, I shall be in Boston Thursday night, and put in an 
appearance at the meeting. 

With thoughts of the good times that are coming, I remain, 
Yours truly, 

Philip De Ruyter. 

" Good for Phil," cried St. Clair ; " I was afraid he 
might not be able to join us." 

"Quarter-past eight," said Adams, glancing at the 
clock on the wall above the President, " why, he'll be 
here in half an hour, if he comes directly from the 
depot." 

" In the meantime, what disposition shall we make of 
his communication ? " asked the President. 

" Move that it be placed on the Record Book," re- 
plied Harry Stackpole. 

The motion was promptly seconded by St. Clair, and 
carried. 

" Business must be attended to," remarked the 
President with dignity, " and I beg the fellows will 
keep quiet until the arrival of Phil, when a motion for 
a recess of fifteen minutes will be satisfactorily enter- 
tained by the chair. The next letter, if you please, Mr. 
Secretary." 
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Stockton, Aug. n, 1878. 
To the Honorable Secretary of the Lake and Forest Club, and its 
Members. 
Gentlemen, — Having been very much pleased with the ac- 
counts I have received, from time to time, of the doings and pro- 
gress of your valuable club, and more especially with your last 
letter, Charlie, in which you so kindly invite me to accompany the 
club members on their next camping trip, I return you my hearty 
thanks for your kind invitation, and wish it was in my power to 
accept it. But alas 1 that cannot be at present. Yet I hope, 
if you keep up your organization, that in a few years more I shall 
be able to make a tour East, and visit the Maine Woods with you 
once again. Although so far away from you, some of you are ever 
in my mind, and I almost feel as if I was a member of your club. 
I enclose Five Dollars, that I beg you will accept in memory of 
old times, and as a slight token of my appreciation of the Lake 
and Forest Club, said sum to be spent in buying books for your 
library. Hoping that some day, when the club feel tired of visit- 
ing the old Pine Tree State, and are longing for " more worlds to 
conquer," some or all of the members may be able to pay a visit 
to this wonderful section of the country, I remain, 
With the liveliest regard for you all, 

William Foster. 

P. S. Hope you will have a red-hot time on your trip this sum- 
mer. 

" Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of our old 
friend Foster's letter ; what disposition shall be made of 
it?" 

" I move you, Mr. President," said St. Clair, " that we 
accept Foster's gift, and that the Library Committee be 
instructed to expend the money in accordance with the 
wishes of the donor. Also that his letter be placed on 
the Record Book, and that the Secretary be instructed 
to acknowledge the gift, and tender him a vote of 
thanks of the club." 
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" Second that motion," remarked Robert Drake. 

"Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, and it is 
duly seconded ; shall it become a vote ? " 

A unanimous " aye ! " was the reply. 

" What have you next, Mr. Secretary ? " 

" A missive from the luxurious palms and orange 
groves of Florida, Mr. President." 

" Luxurious palms ! oh, my ! " cried Adams. 

" Silence 1 " exclaimed the President, and he rapped 
again with his gavel. " Chaffing cannot be allowed 
during the meeting, and I consider it beneath the young 
gentlemen who are in honor bound to maintain the high 
character for which the Lake and Forest Club has be- 
come noted in this section of the city." 

" Isn't Claude on his dig. to-night ? " whispered Fred 
Minot to Harry Stackpole. 

" Yes. But he is a mighty good fellow for all that." 

" As Robbins is the only fellow I know in Florida 
who would be likely to write us, I presume the letter is 
from him. What has Robbins to say for himself, Mr. 
Secretary ? " 

Tampa, Aug. i8, 1878. 
To the Kids of the Lake and Forest Club, Greeting. 

A subdued laugh ran around the room as the mem- 
bers listened to the opening of Robbins' letter. 

" Kids ! " repeated the President, a little indignantly, 
and frowning upon the laughing members. " It strikes 
me that a residence in the South has not increased 
Robbins' politeness. But proceed." 

As I take a great interest in your club and its doings, and live 
in hopes of some time visiting your pretty hall that your Secretary 
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has written me a description of, I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing you half a dozen framed pictures of scenery in Florida, for the 
adornment of your hall, and some shells and mosses for your 
cabinet of curiosities, if you have such a thing. I shall ship the 
box by express to-morrow, well packed, and I hope it will reach 
you safely. How I would like to accompany you on your fishing 
and gunning tramp this year, but it can't be did. But some time 
— that is — how — well I hope you will all do yourselves proud, 
and not forget Yours for a lark, 

George Robbins. 

" Has the box been received, Mr. Secretary ? " 

" It came to-day, Mr. President, but has not been 
opened yet." 

" We will have the janitor open it at the close of the 
meeting. What disposition shall be made of Mr. Rob- 
bins' epistle, gentlemen ? " 

" Mr. President," said the Treasurer, as he rose to 
his feet. 

" Mr. Adams," returned the President. 

" I move that a vote of thanks be tendered to George, 
I should say Mr. Robbins, for his valuable gift, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to write him to that 
effect, and that his letter be placed on the Record 
Book." 

" Second that motion," added St. Clair, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

" Gentlemen," remarked the President, " I think it 
very kind in our old friends to manifest such a warm 
interest in our club, as these letters and presents evince, 
and it shows that the friendships of boys and young 
men are hot always ephemeral — " 

" Phew ! " whistled Adams. " Say that again, Claude." 
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" No levity, Adams," warned the President, shak- 
ing his gavel at the joker, and continuing, — " are not 
always ephemeral, but often stand the tests of time and 
distance, and I think, to show them that we feel a de- 
cided appreciation for their kindness, that it would be 
a deserved compliment to them if we elect them hono- 
rary members for life of the Lake and Forest Club, or 
at least during the life of the Association." 

" I heartily concur with you in that opinion," said 
Adams, rising, " and I move that William Foster and 
George Robbins be elected honorary members of the 
Lake and Forest Club, as long as the Association has 
a leg to stand on." 

" And that the Secretary be instructed to write them 
to that effect," added Stackpole. 

" Cert,'' replied Adams. 

" Second the motion," added St. Clair, and it was 
carried without a dissenting vote. 

At this moment Philip De Ruyter, with a valise in his 
hand, stepped into the hall. Wingate was the first to 
observe him. 

" Mr. President, I move we have a recess of fifteen 
minutes," cried Wingate, as he jumped to his feet. 

" Second that," sung out De Ruyter, as he took off 
his hat and set down his valise. 

" It is moved and seconded that we now have a re- 
cess of fifteen minutes. All in favor of this proposition 
say aye. Those opposed, no." (A chorus of ayes 
greeted him.) " It is a vote," and the President gave 
two raps with his gavel as a sign that the meeting was 
suspended for the time being. 
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" How are you, Phil ? " cried his former comrades, 
as they clustered around, each anxious for a chance to 
shake hands. 

" First-rate. Never was better in my life. I tell 
you, boys, it seems good to get among you once more. 
But when do we advance on Maine ? And who is 
going ? " 

" Next Monday," returned Claude. " Maynard and 
Le Roy cannot go, but St. Clair, Wingate, Adams, and 
myself of our old party, and Harry Stackpole, Robert 
Drake, and Fred Minot, from our new members. But 
I guess there are quite a number of fellows here that 
you don't know ; " and Claude proceeded to introduce 
him to all the members of the club with whom he was 
not already acquainted. 

While the young gentlemen are talking over the de- 
tail of their coming trip, a few words in regard to the 
Lake and Forest Club may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. As those who have read " Wild Woods Life " 
are aware, the club had its birth at Lincoln Pond, a 
short distance from the Magalloway River. When the 
boys reached home, they informed their parents of the 
formation of their club. Mr. Emerson, who was very 
wealthy, and ever ready to assist his son in any plans 
for the right kind of sport or pleasure, tendered the 
club the whole of the third story of a business block 
that he owned on Tremont Street, rent free. 

St. Clair and Wingate, who were very intimate with 
Claude, and who, like him, were fortunate in having 
wealthy fathers, told at home what Mr. Emerson had 
done for the club, and St. Clair had added to his 
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story that it would cost considerable to make the nec- 
essary changes to fit the rooms for their purpose. Not 
to be outdone by Mr. Emerson, with whom he was well 
acquainted, Mr. St. Clair offered to provide carpenters, 
painters, and such other workmen as were necessary 
to make whatever changes were needed, and generously 
offered to foot the bills. 

Accordingly St. Clair had a conference with Claude 
and the other members, and by the aid of an architect 
the large floor, sixty by one hundred feet, was cut up 
into a social hall, — where the club held their monthly 
meetings, and gave entertainments whenever they felt 
inclined, — a library and reading-room, a bowling-alley, 
and billiard-room, and wash-room. A gallery was built 
at one end of the hall, and a stage with scenery and 
other stage accessories was placed at the other. The 
hall had a seating capacity of three hundred, and was 
very prettily furnished. 

While the repairs and improvements were going on, 
the club was recruited to its full quota of twenty-five 
members. When St. Clair told Charlie Wingate what 
his father had agreed to do for the club, Charlie began 
to wish that his father might open his heart, or rather 
his pocket, also for the benefit of the club, and lost 
no time in broaching the matter to him. 

" Well, Charlie, what do you want me to do for 
you ? " asked Mr. Wingate. 

" I don't exactly know, father, but you might give us 
a lift some way." 

" I will tell you what I will do, my son. I will see 
Mr. Emerson and Mr. St. Clair, and talk the matter 
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over with them, and will do my part in whichever way 
seems best." 

The result of the conference between the gentle- 
men was that Mr. Wingate presented the club with a 
pool and billiard-table, and a fine piano, while the three 
gentlemen unitedly paid for the furniture, such as set- 
tees, chairs, tables, clock, cuspidores, desks, and mir- 
rors. The rooms were all heated by steam, and stoves 
were not required. 

In making the changes and alterations, Mr. St. Clair 
had not been niggardly, his last year of business hav- 
ing been an unusually prosperous one, and, beside 
dividing the rooms, building the gallery and stage, he 
had hired a scene-painter to manufacture a full set of 
scenery for the club to use in entertainments, and had 
furnished up the bowling-alley complete with floor, 
balls, and pins, and had also covered the walls of the 
library with shelves and cabinets for books, curiosities, 
etc. The hall was finished and dedicated on the New 
Year evening following the return of the boys from 
the Parmachenee trip, and since then had been visited 
one evening a week, and sometimes two or three, by 
more or less of the members. 

The club had hired a janitor to look after the rooms 
and keep them clean and in order, and his salary, with 
the gas and water bills, were all their regular expenses, 
Mr. Emerson giving them their steam heat as well as 
their rent. As the club had been in full membership 
for two months prior to the dedication of their hall, the 
members having met in the meantime at each other's 
houses, there was about two hundred and fifty dollars 
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in their treasury when they took possession of their 
new rooms ; and to sustain their fund and pay their 
bills, the heaviest being the janitor's salary, they had 
their weekly assessments of fifty cents per member, 
which amounted to twelve dollars and a half per week, 
and the receipts from several entertainments they had 
given during the winter. 

As the parents of nearly all the members were 
wealthy, or at least well-to-do, the club had been the 
fortunate recipients of many presents, in the shape of 
books, pictures, and bric-a-brac, and at the time of which 
we write, the rooms were tastily and elegantly furnished, 
and their comfortable and inviting appearance held the 
club firmly together, and made each member anxious 
to spend as many evenings there as possible. The 
rooms were not open on Sunday, and the members were 
a fine set of young fellows. There was not a smoker 
or tobacco-chewer among them, and they looked upon 
liquor with a positive abhorrence. But for all that 
they were wide awake, full of life, and as ready for 
fun or frolic as any specimens of Young America you 
ever saw. 

During the winter it had been the talk that the en- 
tire club would take part in the summer excursion trip, 
but, as the time drew near, events transpired that either 
influenced or compelled many of the boys to go in 
other directions, and the party for the camping-out trip 
had been reduced to eight. 

" Where are the rest of your traps, Phil ? " inquired 
Claude, after the introductions had been completed. 

" Over to the Providence Depot. I thought J could 
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get them to-morrow. I was afraid if I stopped to 
bother with them to-night, the meeting would be over 
before I could get up here, and the moment the train 
stopped I grabbed my grip, sprang into a carriage, and 
drove here." 

" We have had half an hour's recess," remarked 
Adams, glancing at the clock. " Let's finish up the 
business, then we can adjourn, and talk as long as we 
please, or at least till eleven o'clock," — ■ this being the 
latest hour that the hall was ever kept open. 

" Come to order, fellows," cried Claude, using his 
gavel vigorously to stop the buzzing and laughter that 
resounded through the hall. 

The young gentlemen quieted down ■ the regular 
routine of business was proceeded with and satisfac- 
torily concluded at quarter to ten, when the meeting 
adjourned. 

" Come up to the house and stop with me to-night, 
Phil," invited Claude, as he caught hold of Phil's arm 
and gave it a squeeze that made him wince. 

" Confound you, Claude, what do you think I am 
made of? " inquired Phil, as he twisted out of Claude's 
grasp. 

" Putty, for a guess," returned Claude, laughing. 

" Phil's going home with me, to-night," declared 
Andrew, "and he will send his things to my house to- 
morrow." 

" You need not expect to monopolize him," declared 
Claude ; " he shall stop with me one night." 

" And me, too," said Adams. 

" You promised to stop with me one night, when you 
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came over," shouted Wingate ; for so many were talk- 
ing together that he could scarcely hear himself speak. 

"Well, I will tell you what I will do," returned Phil, 
thus besieged on all sides. " I will stop with Andrew 
to-night, with Claude Friday night, Adams Saturday 
night, and Charlie Sunday night. How is that ? " 

" That will do," returned Wingate. 

"How do we travel, Claude ?" inquired Phil. 

" By sleeper to Bangor, where we arrive in the morn- 
ing. Then go up the Bangor and Piscataquis Railroad 
as far as Milo. From there we stage it to the Katah- 
din Iron Works. Then make a kind of an exploring 
trip across the country to Greenville, at the foot of 
Moosehead Lake." 

" But we can't carry the boats and baggage on such 
a tramp as that." 

" No, we send them directly to Greenville, to await 
our arrival there," explained St. Clair. 

" I see," replied Phil. " But look here, fellows, you 
say we are going from here to Bangor on a sleeping- 
car. It strikes me I smell sport in that." 

" It strikes you about right, then," declared Adams, 
a smile rippling across his face as a few thoughts oc- 
curred to him. 

" We start from the Eastern Depot, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," returned Wingate, " at seven o'clock. We 
can send down all our things but our hand baggage in 
the afternoon." 

" Do you suppose they will take the boats on the 
train ? " 

" Yes," said Claude, " I know they will, for I have 
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been down to the depot and interviewed the baggage- 
master on the question." 

" Do you think your three boats will be enough for 
us ? " asked Harry Stackpole, who had been listening to 
the conversation with intense interest. 

"I guess they will," remarked St. Clair. "They 
will each carry three persons, and there are only eight 
of us to go in them." 

" How time flies ! " exclaimed Claude, as the janitor, 
after knocking, entered the hall. " I declare ! it is 
eleven o'clock. We must go home." 

"We will see you to-morrow," said Phil, as he and 
St. Clair started off together ; and the rest of the mem- 
bers, one after another, wended their ways to their 
respective homes. 



CHAPTER II. 

FROM BOSTON TO KATAHDIN IRON WORKS. 

The time that had passed between the adjournment 
of the meeting Thursday night and the Monday even- 
ing now at hand had been improved by the camping- 
out party to perfect and complete their arrangements. 
They had secured four upper berths, for reasons that 
will become obvious, in different parts of the car, two 
of the party intending to occupy each berth. The 
remainder of the berths had all been taken by adult 
passengers, among them four ladies, it being a time 
when the pleasure travel east was at its height. 

During the first half-hour of their ride, the party had 
made themselves familiar with every part of the car, 
and before the train left the Boston depot had succeeded 
in securing all of the wooden bars that go between the 
seats, by aid of which the lower seats are converted 
into beds. Besides this, Adams and Harry Stackpole, 
who was as full of fun as an egg full of meat, had 
tightly plugged the holes that receive the bolts from 
the wooden partitions between the upper part of the 
berths. The seat-bars they had dropped out of the 
windows on the sly, and they were scattered along 
the road from Boston to Lynn. 
26 
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Just after the train had passed through the tunnel 
beyond the Salem depot, an old gentleman, who had 
one of the lower berths in the centre of the car, called 
the porter and told him he wanted his bed made up. 

" All right, sir," said the porter. " Let me have 
your check." 

The gentleman handed his check to the porter, and 
then moved to another seat to give the darkey a clear 
field for his labors. 

The colored man moved the passenger's overcoat, 
arranged his valise properly on the floor, to be out of 
the way of the seats when he should slide them over, 
then lifted up one of the seats and put his hand in the 
bottom to get the bar. Not finding it readily, he took 
out the pillows and looked with more care. 

" Guess it's under de odder seat." 

But a search under that did not disclose the missing 
bar, and the darkey, standing erect, scratched his head 
and gazed around him much perplexed. 

" Well, dat's funny. 'Clar to gracious I put dat stick 
back under de seat when I made up dese seats dis 
mornin'. " 

" What's the matter, porter ? " inquired Harry, who 
sat opposite, and who, with a sober face, had been 
watching the porter furtively from the corner of his eye. 

"Can't find de bar that goes in this seat, sir. If 
you and the other young gen'leman please rise, I use 
de one under your seat for de present." 

" Certainly," replied Harry, as he and Fred Minot, 
who shared the seat with him, promptly sprang to their 
feet. 
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The other fellows, of course, were not unmindful of 
what was passing, but, at the same time, did not think 
it wise to pay much attention to the matter at present. 
Much to the darkey's surprise, he did not find any 
bar, and, not wishing to disturb the lady and gentleman 
who sat opposite the boys, went to another section, 
where Claude, St. Clair, Phil, and Robert Drake were 
seated. 

" Young gen'lemen, will you please rise till I looks 
under your seats for a bar ? " 

" What do you take us for ? " asked Claude, jokingly, 
as they arose to their feet. " Do you suppose we run a 
bar on this car ? If you are as thirsty as that, you had 
better visit the water-tank." 

" Dat ain't de kind of a bar I meant," protested the 
darkey, with a grin, as he dived among the pillows with 
the same lack of success as had attended his former 
efforts at the other seats. 

" What is it you are looking for ? " asked St. Clair, 
with apparent interest, as he winked at Phil. 

"Why, de bars dat go across de seats, you know. 
Dey go in here for to slide de seats on. Can't make up 
de lower berths without dem," and the darkey explained 
and showed the young fellows where and how they 
went, although they knew as well as he did. 

" What's the difficulty, James ? " inquired the sleep- 
ing-car conductor, who now came along and noticed 
that there was some trouble. 

The porter explained the predicament he found 
himself in, and, aided by the conductor, they searched 
every seat in the car for the missing bars ; but in vain. 
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By this time every one in the car had learned the 
trouble, and, as usual in such cases, began to make 
themselves heard. It was astonishing to find how 
many people there were on the car who were sleepy 
and tired, who wished to retire early, who had not 
thought of it before they learned of the difficulty in 
which the porter was placed. 

" Well, what are you going to do about it ? " growled 
the old gentleman, who had been waiting impatiently 
while the search was going on. 

" Dunno," said the darkey, looking at the conductor 
as if he expected him to throw light on the subject. 

"Those bars could not go without hands ! " declared 
the conductor, who was as much perolexed over the 
matter as the porter. 

" We don't care how they have gone," said a tall, 
thin, nervous-looking man. "What we want to know 
is when they are coming back, or whether you can get 
something to take the place of them." 

" Just like these blasted monopolies," snarled a John 
Bull, who was on his way to St. John. " Pay two dol- 
lars for a berth and then have to sit up all night." 

" That is all nonsense ! " exclaimed the conductor, 
who was a pleasant, gentlemanly appearing fellow. 
" We shall get to Portsmouth at nine o'clock, and then 
we can get something to take the place of the regular 
bars. But I should like to know where they went to. 
They were" in the car when we left Boston, James ? " 

" Can't say, sir. But I know dey were in de car 
this mornin', case I put dem all in de boxes when I 
fixed up de seats." 
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" It is evident some one has played a pretty good joke 
on us. But if any of you who hold upper berths would 
like to retire now, the porter will make them up for 
you." 

But as all of the upper berths had been retained by 
young people, none of them were anxious to retire, and 
the berths were not touched. The conductor now 
wrote a telegram to the station agent at Portsmouth, 
explaining the situation, and it was sent from Hampton. 
The fellows were very uneasy for fear the plugged holes 
would be discovered ; but in many cases there were 
garments laying over the backs of the seats, which 
effectually concealed some of them, and the loss of the 
bars had given the conductor and porter so much to 
talk about that they did not think of looking for further 
mischief. 

When the train reached Portsmouth, two carpenters 
with a box of tools and some strips of hard pine entered 
the car, and in twenty minutes had made good the loss 
of the bars. The usual stop here was ten minutes, and 
the train left ten minutes late, the train conductor 
fuming at the detention, and telling the sleeping-car 
conductor that the next time he left Boston he had 
better know whether his car was in order or not. 

As the train trundled across the bridge over the ' 
Piscataqua River, the old gentleman suggested to the 
porter that he was waiting to have his bed made up. 

The darkey sprang to his work, pulled out the pillows 
from under the seats, put the bar in place, pushed 
down the seats together, then hauled down the upper 
berth and took out from between the mattresses the 
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partition that belonged at the head of the section. He 
placed it on the top of the back of the seat, pushed it 
into position against the side of the car, and then 
pushed the bolt down. But, for some reason, it would 
not go into the hole. In vain he tried ; it resisted all 
his efforts. Taking the partition out, he laid it on the 
seats and then examined the hole. When he found it 
filled up, he fairly looked frightened. 

" What de debbil got into dis car ! Dat's what I'd 
like to know ! " he exclaimed, angrily, as the whites of 
his eyes shone like an electric light, and he turned a 
mystified gaze upon the passengers, who were all now 
watching him. 

" Now what's the matter ? " queried the thin gentle- 
man in a sneering tone. 

" Matter enough," he replied, as he started to find the 
conductor. 

In a few minutes he came back accompanied by the 
conductor, who now began to get wrathful. 

" I would like to get hold of the rascal who played 
this little trick on us," he exclaimed, " and I would 
punch his head until he could not see out of either eye." 

" You had better punch old Pullman's head," growled 
the English passenger ; " there's always something the 
matter with his old cars." 

The porter in the meantime had examined the other 
seats, and it is needless to say found them all in the 
same condition. 

" Take your knife, James, and I will mine, and we 
will try and clear these holes ; they are only filled with 
wood," said the conductor, 
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Thus advised, the darkey went to work, assisted by 
his chief. But if the conductor had flattered himself 
that he had an easy job before him, he changed his 
opinion after a very few minutes' work. 

The night was exceedingly hot and close, the job was 
not only a hard one, but a pottering one, and the 
sweat rolled down the faces of the two victims, while 
they thought fearful things of the unknown party or 
parties who had made this useless labor for them. 

The other occupants of the car formed themselves 
into a committee of the whole, and watched the work 
with no end of comment and advice. 

The conductor stood it silently as long as possible, 
and as he straightened up a moment to rest, the water 
dripping from his nose, exclaimed, " If any of you have 
knives, you had better help us, instead of proffering so 
much cheap advice." 

" I never carry a knife," remarked the old gentleman, 
winking at the Englishman. 

" I left mine at home on the piano," drawled the thin 
man, in a tone that set all but the workers laughing. 

"It's a great pity you did not leave yourself there," 
replied the exasperated conductor, which retort drew a 
shout of laughter from the boys. 

It was not until the train was backing into the depot 
at Portland that the holes were all cleared, and that 
the porter could begin making up the berths, and the 
cars were half way to Brunswick before his work was 
completed. 

The boys had two berths on each side of the sleeper, 
one and five on the port side, and four and eight on 
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the starboard, so that they lay along nearly two thirds 
the length of the car. 

The occupants of the lower berths had retired, and 
just began to get into a drowse when the boys concluded 
they would go to bed, the train having just left Bruns- 
wick. In climbing into their berths, they all being upper 
ones, they made such a noise that they awoke everybody 
else, and the other passengers rated them soundly. This 
only increased the spirit of mischief in them. 

After a good deal of laughter and joking, they were 
all settled in their berths, but the night was hot and 
sultry, and the berths none to wide for two persons, and 
the boys could not remain quiet. 

Adams and Stackpole were in number eight, and 
Claude and Wingate in one, there being a distance of 
about thirteen feet between them ; St. Clair and Phil 
were in four, and Drake and Minot in five, and they 
were all anxious to talk, but with the noise made by 
the train, it was not a very easy matter, and they had 
to speak quite loudly to make themselves heard. 

" I say, Claude," yelled Adams. 

" What do you want ? " roared back his friend. 

" Wake me up when we get to Waterville, will you ? " 

" What for ? " 

" I want to take a pill." 

" Look here, you saucy monkey," cried the English- 
man in a rage, — who had lower seven and was opposite 
Adams and Stackpole, — " do you intend to keep us 
awake all night ? " and he poked his head out from be- 
tween the curtains in front of his berth, and looked 
threateningly at number eight. 
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Phil, who had the front side of the berth in which he 
was lying, seized his pillow, and carefully parting the 
curtains, threw it with all his strength at the English- 
man, and struck him square in the face. Being a 
small feather pillow it did not hurt him a particle, but 
increased his anger very much. The moment Phil shot 
his missile he drew back and closed his curtains so 
quickly that the incensed Johnny Bull did not see who 
had assaulted him. 

" Who threw that pillow at me ? " he cried, as he 
turned out of his birth with only drawers and shirt on. 

" Get back into your hole," sang out Fred Minot. 

" What do you mean," cried Claude, with apparent 
indignation, " by keeping everybody awake in the car? " 

" Porter ! porter ! " yelled the tall, thin man, who had 
just roused up and popped his head out from between 
the curtains of number two, " catch this crazy man in 
the aisle, and put him out of the car. He won't allow 
us to sleep a wink to-night." 

" Who are you calling a crazy man ? " howled the 
now thoroughly exasperated Englishman. " I believe 
it was you who assaulted me, you long, slab-sided cod- 
fish," and catching up the pillow Phil had thrown at 
him, he let it drive at the thin man, striking him fairly 
on the head. 

" I'll have you arrested for assault and battery when 
we reach Bangor," shrieked the occupant of lower two, 
as he disappeared behind the curtains to dodge any 
more missiles that the Englishman might feel disposed 
to throw at him. 

" Thieves ! Murder ! Put him out J Shut up your 
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noise," now came from different occupants of the car, 
and the porter and conductor appeared, and wanted to 
know what the disturbance meant. 

Everybody began to explain at once. The English- 
man danced a war dance and pointed at number two, 
and the thin man stuck his head out and shook his 
fist at the Englishman, while every one of the boys, 
choking with laughter, had each a different version to 
give of the affair. 

After some talk, the conductor coaxed the English- 
man to lie down again, and the porter proceeded to 
pick up the boots for the purpose of blacking them. 
He began at the rear of the car, and when he reached 
number one Wingate started to get out of the berth, and 
accidentally (?) slipped, and came down on the porter's 
back, who down on his knees was fishing out boots 
from under the lower birth ; Wingate rolled off the 
darkey's back, grabbing at the curtains of number two 
as he did so, and pulled them down on top of himself 
and the porter. 

" Is the train off the track ? " screamed the thin man, 
who was lying flat on his back, pretty nearly in na- 
tive costume, as he sat up and grabbed at his clothes. 

" Train off 'e track ? No," replied the darkey, as he 
crawled out from under the curtains. "This young 
sprig fell down on me and nearly broke my back," and 
as the darkey rose to his feet he shook himself and felt 
of his back to see if he had any broken bones. 

" I barked my shins, and bumped my head until I 
saw stars," declared Wingate as he picked himself up, 
acting as if he was badly hurt. 
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" Wish you'd broke your blasted neck," now sang 
out a gentlemen, who, with his wife, occupied lower 
six. "We shall not get a wink of sleep to-night. I 
should think I was in Bedlam." 

" You would be if you had your just deserts," shouted 
Drake, with a chuckle. 

" What were you doing out'n your berth ? " queried 
the porter, after he had adjusted the fallen curtains, and 
looking at Wingate suspiciously. 

" I was going to get a drink of water, and I slipped in 
getting out of my berth. I hope I did not hurt you any." 

" No, you did not hurt me much, but you frightened 
me out'n a seven years' growth. You climb into your 
berth, again, and I'll get you de water." 

" Thank you," replied Wingate, and he followed the 
darkey's advice, who, disappearing with his armful of 
boots, soon came back with the water. 

Wingate drained the glass, then Claude asked for 
some. The porter waited upon him ; then St. Clair 
called for a glass ; then Phil discovered that he was 
thirsty ; and the other boys, catching on to the game, all 
called for water, and the poor darkey, not without 
righteous indignation, supplied them. 

As the porter was returning with the empty tumbler 
the last time, a runner for a well-known dry goods 
house in Boston poked his head from out lower 
number one, and remarked, " This is worse than an 
Irish wake. If there are any other three men in this 
car who wish to turn out and play poker until morning, 
I am the man for them." 

The runner did not receive a single response to his 
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invitation, but a gentleman in number eight, who, like 
his neighbor of six, had his wife with him, exclaimed, 
" I beg of you gentlemen to keep quiet. My wife is 
suffering for sleep ; she will be all broke up to- 
morrow." 

Immediately a female voice, in a decided tone, re- 
plied, " That is no such thing, Henry. I am enjoying 
the situation immensely. It is as good as a circus. You 
are speaking three words for yourself and one for me.'' 

A chorus of laughter from the occupants of the car 
greeted this frank acknowledgment. 

Ten minutes of silence, and then Adams began to 
counterfeit snoring, making noise enough to wake the 
dead. Then the other fellows took it up, and in the 
midst of the racket the train came to a stand-still. 

" Porter ! " yelled Stackpole. 

The porter made his appearance. 

" What place is this ? " 

" Augusta." 

" What time is it ? " 

"Most three o'clock." 

" What do they stop here for ? " 

" Oh, go long to sleep. You keep eberybody in dis 
car awake. I got my boots to black," and the porter 
retired. The train started again, and just begun cross- 
ing the bridge over the Kennebec, when Minot called 
to the porter. But that worthy did not appear. 

" Porter ! " no answer. 

" Ale ! " called Drake. 

" Beer ! " shouted Adams, laughing. 

" Cider ! " halloed Stackpole. 
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" Brandy ! " yelled St. Clair. 

" Gin ! " sang out Phil. 

" Whiskey ! " roared Claude. " I'll bet he'll answer 
to that." 

" What'n de world you want ? " queried the porter, 
making his appearance with a boot in one hand and a 
blacking brush in the other. 

" Nothing. It's funny you answer to whiskey instead 
of Porter. We shall have to call you Whiskey here- 
after." 

" What you call me for, anyway ? " 

" I didn't call you, it was one of those roosters in 
number five." 

" What do you want? " queried the porter, when he 
reached Minot. 

" Do you think this bridge is safe ? " 

" Of course it is." 

" Is it wood or iron ? " 

" Iron. Now go to sleep. You de worst set of pos- 
sums I eber saw." 

" I say, Whiskey," as the porter turned away, " call 
me when we get to Waterville, will you ? " 

" What for ? I thought you went to Bangor." 

" So I do. But I want to see the colleges." 

The conductor now appeared on the scene. 

" Gentlemen, I beg of you to keep quiet. You are 
disturbing the rest of the passengers." 

" Rest ! " growled the Englishman, his head appear- 
ing from between the curtains again ; " I have not 
slept a wink to-night. I'll complain of you as soon 
as we get to Bangor," 
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" I am very sorry. But it is not my fault. I never 
had such a night as this before, and hope I never shall 
again." 

"You are a nice fellow to find fault," now put in 
Phil ; " you made all the row in the first place." 

" It's a lie ! " shouted the Englishman. 

" Gentlemen ! gentlemen ! " begged the harassed 
conductor, " do be quiet." 

Ten minutes of silence, and then a brakeman in the 
discharge of his duty passed through the car just as 
the train was pulling into Waterville. 

" What place is this ? " inquired St. Clair, hailing 
the brakeman, with his head outside of the curtains. 

"Waterville." 

" What place did you say ? " 

" Waterville." 

" A little louder, please ? " 

"Waterville," in a somewhat higher key. 

" Can't you speak louder, I'm a little hard of hear- 
ing." 

" Waterville ! " now shouted the brakeman, in a tone 
that could be heard throughout the car. 

" What are you howling that way for in this car ? " 
queried the conductor. " Do you want to wake up 
every person in it. There is no one to get out here, 
and if there was the porter and I could attend to the 
matter without any of your help." 

"I only answered a question," protested the brake- 
man, who felt indignant at the way the conductor had 
addressed him. " A gentleman asked me what place 
this was, and I told him Waterville. He was deaf, and 
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did not hear me the first time, and I had to speak 
loud." 

" Where was he ? " 

"In that upper berth," pointing to where he had 
seen St. Clair. 

" Deaf ? Nonsense ! There are two young fellows in 
that upper berth, and they can hear as well as I can." 

" Well, I didn't know it." 

The sound of subdued laughter now came from the 
berth. This was sufficent to irritate the Englishman, 
who, poking his head from between the curtains, ex- 
claimed, — 

"That's it, conductor; stand there in the middle of 
the car, and babble away the rest of the night; oh, 
you are bound that we shall not sleep any." 

The conductor looked at the Englishman as if he 
would have swallowed him, but wisely forebore to 
make any reply, and withdrew with the brakeman to 
the front of the car. 

About the time the train reached Burnham, the 
porter came along to distribute the boots he had been 
blacking. As there had been a little over half an 
hour's silence, most of the occupants of the car, with 
the exception of the camping party, had succeeded 
in getting asleep, as was evinced by the variety of 
breathing and snoring that was heard on all sides. 
This did not suit the boys at all, and the appearance 
of the porter was hailed with delight. 

" Porter ! " screamed Adams in a tone that awoke 
every one in the car. 

" What is it, sir ? " 
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" Where are we now ? " 

" Nearly to Burnham." 

" Is it daylight ? " 

" Not quite." 

" All right." 

" How much time do we have in Bangor for break- 
fast ? " inquired Minot. 

" Over an hour." 

" Where do we get it ? " 

"You can get it in the depot, or go to a hotel," and 
the porter having replaced the boots turned away be- 
fore any more questions could be asked. 

The train now stopped. 

" Burnham ! " sang out Claude at the top of his 
voice. " Change for Belfast." 

"Can't you speak a little louder?" inquired St. 
Clair with a chuckle. " You know I am a little deaf." 

" Burnham ! Change for Belfast ! " roared Claude in 
a voice loud enough to raise the roof of the car. 

The conductor came rushing in and looked at the 
berths, and the thin man sticking his head from be- 
tween the curtains, said, — 

" Conductor, I'll give you five dollars if you will put 
those two chaps out of the car, who occupy that upper 
berth opposite me." 

Two tremendous snores from the occupants of up- 
per number one greeted this remark, and the conductor 
retired again. 

Half an hour more and the train had reached New- 
port, and, as it began to slack, Adams yelled at the top 
of his voice, — 
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" Newport ! Change for Dexter ! " 

This roused everybody up again, and Claude de- 
scended from his berth with a great deal of noise, and 
as soon as he had touched the floor, shouted, — 

" Bangor, boys. Turn out." 

" This is not Bangor, it is Newport,'' shouted Phil. 

The conductor made his appearance again, with, — 
" What's the matter now ? " 

" Nothing," returned Claude, innocently. " I thought 
I would turn out, as long as we are at Bangor." 

"This is not Bangor, it is Newport. We are an 
hour's ride from Bangor, yet." 

"Just as well," returned Claude. "Somebody in 
that berth next to me snores so I can't sleep any ; " 
and he continued dressing. 

" Be as quiet as you can, please." 

" I will not make noise enough to wake a baby." 

Claude finished dressing and went forward to wash, 
and then Wingate came out with a clatter. 

"What is the matter out there?" called Stackpole. 
" Can't you let a fellow sleep ? " 

" Sleep away," returned Wingate. " If you can't 
keep your eyes shut, put coppers on them." 

" Is it daylight ? " inquired Adams. 

" Yes ; and lamplight, too," speaking of the lights in 
the car. 

" How smart ! Go and bathe your head, to keep the 
fever down." 

Wingate joined Claude in the washroom, and 
the other fellows, one by one, with joke and 
laughter, turned out arid dressed; by the time the 
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last one had completed his toilet the train rolled into 
the Bangor ddpot. 

" Bangor ! " cried all the fellows in unison, with a 
shout that would have awakened the seven sleepers. 

" Now for some breakfast," suggested Adams. 

The porter helped them to carry their things into 
the dining-saloon, and they each gave him a quarter. 
He wished them good luck on their trip, and then re- 
turned to his car to be ready for other tips. 

"Adams, you are the hungry man," said Claude, 
" beside being treasurer for this trip. Go in and order 
the breakfasts, and I will see to the boats and bag- 
gage." 

Stackpole and Minot accompanied Adams, and the 
other boys went with Claude. 

Upon making inquiries, Claude found that the cars 
of the Bangor and Piscataquis train were attached to 
the rear of the Saint John train, and were unshackled 
( at Oldtown, where another engine carried them towards 
Moosehead Lake. 

The fellows saw their boats and baggage safely un- 
loaded, and then, learning that the Moosehead train 
would not be made up for over half an hour, went in to 
breakfast. About seven o'clock the Moosehead train 
backed into the depot, and Claude, St. Clair, and Win- 
gate looked sharply after their boats to know that they 
were carefully loaded, and after seeing the rest of their 
baggage in the car had the valises checked that they 
had brought with them on the sleeper, as they did not 
wish to carry anything with them on their tramp from 
the Iron Works to Greenville, except guns or fishing 
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tackle. About quarter past seven the train left the 
depot, the party having taken seats in the rear car. It 
passed along by the river, then across the bridge over 
the Kenduskeag, and stopped at the Exchange Street 
depot, where a number of passengers joined them. 
From Bangor to Oldtown the road follows the Penob- 
scot River closely, and the young fellows were very 
much interested at the enormous quantities of lumber 
they saw, and the huge steam mills, where it had been 
manufactured. 

" What a stack of lumber and logs," said Wingate. 
" I should think there was enough to supply half the 
world." 

" \ expect a great deal of it is exported," remarked 
Claude. 

From some of the largest mills, tracks ran off to a 
dump, where the refuse from the logs was burned, the 
fires being kept burning day and night. 

" What a shame to burn up so much wood," declared 
Adams. " What a pity the poor people of our large 
cities could not have it." 

The writer has often felt the same way, knowing the 
immense amount of edgings and slabs that are yearly 
destroyed at the large mills ; although, since the manu- 
facture of wood pulp has been started, a great deal 
of this refuse of the saw mills is utilized for making 
paper. But all through the forests of Maine thousands 
of cords of wood annually go to destruction, that would 
keep warmth, and even life, in many poor families 
during our rigorous northern winters. 

When nearing Oldtown, Phil noticed a small batteau, 
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containing six boys, coming down the river. As the 
train swept past, the boat struck on a rock, swung 
broadside to the current, and capsized, throwing the 
boys into the water. 

" Did you see that ? " asked Phil, excitedly. " A boat 
tipped over." 

" I did," answered Stackpole, and starting for the 
rear of the car they opened the door to get a better 
look at the batteau ; but a turn of the road carried 
them out of sight. 

" I hope none of them were drowned," remarked 
Claude. " They looked like small boys." 

The accident created quite an excitement on the car, 
and gave all the passengers something to talk about. 
When the train reached Oldtown, the party stepped 
out a few moments and took a look around, but were 
not much impressed with the place. They thought 
some of visiting the Indian village on an island 
opposite the town, but, as they could not do it with- 
out stopping over a day, they concluded it would not 
pay. 

The conductor of the Bangor and Piscataquis train 
sang out " All aboard ! " while the young fellows were 
pricing baskets of an Indian woman who had them for 
sale on the platform in front of the de'pot. Concluding 
that they would let the baskets go until their return 
home, they jumped on the cars, and the train started 
northward. They caught a few pleasant glimpses of the 
Penobscot after leaving Oldtown, and crossed four or 
five bridges in as many miles. 

" Bridges are plenty on this road," remarked Minot. 
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" Either the road or the river must be confoundedly 
crooked." 

" I should not wonder if both were," returned St. 
Clair. 

When within a few miles of Milo, the boys noticed 
an unusual whistling by the engine, and soon the train 
began to slacken its speed, and after a few moments 
■ stopped. Phil went out the forward end of the car to 
see what the trouble was, the rest of the party follow- 
ing him. Jumping off the steps they found a large 
flock of sheep ahead of the train, most of them on the 
track. The engineer and fireman were pelting them 
with sticks of wood, and in a short time they climbed 
up the bank, jumped through the fence and went off, 
and the train started up again. 

" I should think the engineer would have kept on, 
if he had killed a few sheep," remarked Phil, as the 
boys returned to their seats. 

" Probably the Company think it cheaper to stop the 
train than pay for the mutton," suggested Drake. 

" I don't believe they would have to pay for them if 
they were killed," said Adams. " The farmers have 
no right to let their sheep run on the railroad track." 

" I don't believe they know it," returned Claude. 
" And, beside, if the engineer made a practice of kil- 
ling sheep, the people who live along the line of the 
railroad would get down on the Company. When you 
touch a man's pocket down here in the country, you 
touch him in a tender place." 

Upon reaching Milo the boys left the train, after ar- 
ranging with the conductor to see that their boats and 
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baggage were forwarded from the end of the railroad 
to Greenville. 

They found the stage for Brownville, which consist- 
ed of a two-seated wagon, and very quickly learned 
that the vehicle would not carry but five of them. The 
driver, however, managed to secure another team, and 
after a delay of nearly an hour they were under way. 
They passed through the village of Milo, some way from 
the de"pot, the stage stopping at the post-office to leave 
the mail. They had several fine views of the Pleasant 
River, and found that the scenery grew better as they 
left the railroad. They arrived at the village of Brown- 
ville, a distance of five miles, at half- past eleven, and 
were driven to the hotel where they were to take din- 
ner. Adams settled with the stage-driver and found 
the bill fifty cents each. 

Upon inquiry of the landlord, they learned that they 
could have dinner at twelve o'clock ; and then found 
the stage-driver that drove to the Iron Works, and 
told him there were eight of them who wished to go, 
and that they would like to start as early as possible 
after dinner. The driver said his team would not 
hold them all, but promised to get a Concord wagon that 
would carry nine persons, and agreed to be ready to 
start at one o'clock. 

" How far is it ? " asked Adams. 

" Fourteen miles." 

" How long will it take to drive it ? " 

" Wall, I guess we can go it in three hours, as you 
haven't got any baggage. The road's pretty good now, 
but there's some consarned big hills." 
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"What's the fare?" 

" Dollar apiece." 

The driver was as good as his word, and at one o'clock 
had his team ready at the door. Adams paid the hotel 
bills, and the boys climbed into the wagon, completely 
filling it. There were three seats and three on a seat. 

" Will there be a chance for a shot at anything on 
the way, driver ? " asked Claude, as the wagon rolled 
away from the hotel. 

" Not just now," replied the driver, " but when we 
reach the woods there may be." 

The team crossed the river and then turned to the 
left, ascending an elevated plateau that commanded a 
fine view of the valley through which swept the wind- 
ing stream, and the town. For several miles the land 
rose gradually, the road running over a succession of 
billowy hills. They passed in sight of a number of 
slate quarries, and quite near the largest one, and plied 
the driver with a variety of questions in regard to the 
slate business. In the distance they noticed a circle of 
mountain peaks, some of considerable height, and the 
driver was appealed to for the names of the mountains, 
but could give them but little satisfaction on that 
point. A few miles from the village they passed a road 
on the right, at the corner of which stood a guide board 
with the words, " 4 miles to Schoodic Lake," painted 
upon it. 

" Is there good fishing in that lake ? " inquired Mi- 
not of the driver. 

" Can't say. I never was there. But I believe they 
catch trout there." 
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" How large a lake is it ? " 

" Dunno ! " 

" It strikes me," said Wingate, "that you don't know 
much about this country." 

"You're jest right," returned the driver. " Have only 
been here about three weeks. I came from the 'Roos- 
took country." 

The sides of the wagon were rolled up, and gave the 
whole party a fine view of the landscape, and they were 
all pleased with the scenery along the route. 

They continued up the valley of the Pleasant River, 
catching occasional glimpses of the stream that sparkled 
brightly in the sunlight as it wound in and out among 
minature forests, and through wide intervales, and 
after a time reached a comparatively level piece of 
meadow land, which the driver informed them was 
called the prairie. While the party were quietly drink- 
ing in the beauty of the surroundings they were rudely 
startled by the driver exclaiming, — ■ 

" By gosh ! I believe there's a house on fire," point- 
ing to a building about a quarter of a mile ahead of 
them. 

" You are right this time if you never were before," 
replied Claude excitedly. "Whip up, and let's get 
there. We may be of some use." 

" See the smoke pour out of the attic window," said 
St. Clair. " The fire is upstairs." 

" It's coming out of the roof around the chimney 
also," added Wingate. 

The house was a story and a half, and when the 
team reached it the boys noticed that the flames had 
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broken through the roof, and were also coming out of 
the window where they had first seen smoke. 

" I'll be with ye in a minute boys, as soon as I put 
the hosses where they'll be safe," said the driver, and 
he drove up the road a few rods and fastened them 
securely to a fence. 

"Take the lead, Claude, and we'll follow," said 
Adams. 

" I never run wid der machine," returned Claude, 
laughing, " but I guess we can be of service here." 

The front door of the house was closed. Claude 
opened it, and the boys dashed in. They found only a 
little smoke and no fire below. 

"We'll divide our forces," said Claude. Andrew, 
Charley, Harry, and Fred, get out the furniture. Take 
the most valuable first. Don't smash it, and carry it 
far enough from the house to get it out of the way of 
sparks. Jack, Phil, and Rob, come with me. We must 
find some pails and a ladder, if there is one, also an 
axe, and try and put the fire out. I noticed a well 
outside." 

Claude opened a door out of the room he stood in, 
and found himself in the kitchen. 

" Hurrah ! "he cried ; " here are plenty of pails." 

The three who were with him each caught up a pail, 
dashed out to the well, and began to draw water with 
a pole, there being no pump. 

A man now came running to the house from across 
a field where he had been at work, and looked upon 
the boys with astonishment. 

Claude briefly explained their presence, and asked 
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him if he had a ladder. The man rushed off to the 
barn and returned with one that went a little above 
the eaves, and placed it against the house. 

" Now," said Claude, " cut a hole through the roof 
near the chimney, and pour down the water as fast as 
we pass it up to you." 

Taking an axe, the man kicked off his boots, ran up 
the ladder, and crawling up the roof attacked it in ear- 
nest, and soon had a hole a foot square through it. 
Claude ran up the ladder and took his station at the 
head of it on the roof. The driver, who now appeared 
on the scene, went half way up the ladder and 
stopped. Jack went to the foot of it, Rob passed the 
water, and Fred drew it. 

There was quite a breeze blowing at the time, but it 
was away from the barn, and fortunately, also, the barn 
stood some distance from the house. 

" Here you go now," cried Claude, as he passed the 
first pail of water ; " that will be a wet blanket for it." 

The man threw it down the hole, and passed the 
empty pail back to Claude, who passed it to those 
beneath him. The water was handed up and poured 
on the fire, and the empty pails passed down as fast 
as they could be handled. Claude soon noticed that 
Fred could not draw the water fast enough, and called 
on Wingate to help him. An extra man at the well 
expedited matters considerably, and in fifteen minutes 
the flames had stopped coming from the roof, but were 
still coming out at the end window, which was about 
twelve feet from the chimney. 

" We must leave the roof now," said Claude, " and 
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put the ladder up by that end window, and get some 
water in there." 

The change was quickly made, and Mr. Smith, who 
owned the farm, ran up the ladder, and taking his posi- 
tion threw the water in at the window as fast as it was 
handed to him. 

In ten minutes they had stopped the flame there, 
although volumes of smoke continued to roll out. 
They carried the ladder around to the front of the 
house again, and Wingate told them the flames were 
coming out of the attic window at the opposite end. 

They raised the ladder to the roof again, and Mr. 
Smith ran up, and going on the roof cut another hole 
about half way between the chimney and the end 
window, from which the flame was issuing. Claude 
and the others took their stations as before, and as the 
flames began to shoot out of the hole just cut, the first 
pail of water was passed up. About thirty pailfuls 
were poured in, and then the flames disappeared. 

" Let's go down, and go into the house now, and see 
if we cannot get into the attic by the stairs. You must 
be sure every spark of fire is- extinguished before we 
leave you." 

Claude slid down the ladder, and followed by the 
unlucky householder, the stage-driver, and Wingate, 
each with a pail of water, went into the kitchen and up- 
stairs. They found a little fire at the head of the 
stairs, but one pail of water put it out. 

The smoke was so thick that they could not go any 
farther, but after waiting fifteen minutes they tried it 
again. They found a few places where there were 
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embers and live coals, but no flame, and they washed 
them down with water, and after making a careful 
examination were satisfied the fire fiend was laid. 

" It is not so bad as it might be," said Claude, as he 
looked about and took account of the damage. " Both 
of your end windows and sash are gone ; there are 
three or four holes in your roof ; a few of the 
rafters are nearly burned through ; there are a couple 
of holes in the floor, and the water will stain and 
probably take off some of your plastering. Were you 
insured ? " 

" No, I calculate the damage ain't more than fifty 
dollars, and if it had'nt been for you, young gentlemen, 
I should have lost the house, and darn nigh everything 
in it. I don't know how to thank you. You see I'm a 
poor man, ain't got this place paid for yet, and it 
would have been a terrible set back to me. I wish I 
knew some way to pay you, but I thank you a thousand 
times, and if I ever can do anything for yer, jest let 
me know it." 

" Do you live here all alone ? " inquired Phil. 

" No. My wife and baby are down the road about 
a mile to one the neighbors. Went down after dinner. 
Guess she'll be surprised when she comes home." 

" Come, fellows, we must be moving, it is four o'clock. 
If I were you, Mr. Smith, I would get my buildings in- 
sured the first chance I had." 

" I snum to man if I don't. This'll be a lesson to 
me." 

Bidding him good-bye, and wishing him good luck, a 
wish that was heartily reciprocated by Mr. Smith, the 
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boys walked to the team, and climbing into the wagon 
were once more on their way. 

" That was what I called hot work," remarked Phil. 

" Yes it was," returned Claude, " and quite an adven- 
ture beside. That will be something to write home 
about." 

Along the part of the road where they were now 
riding, the scenery was lovely. The mountains ap- 
proached nearer and grew in height, and they crossed 
the east and middle branches of the Pleasant River, 
both streams suggestive of trout. Beyond the " prai- 
rie " the road increased in roughness, and ran up the 
side of a forest-clad mountain. The driver told them 
it was three miles to the top of the mountain, with 
dense forests most of the way, and further informed 
them, that they might see some partridges, and possibly 
a bear. This was enough to set them on edge, and 
out came the guns and rifles, and Claude, Wingate, St. 
Clair, and Adams determined to tramp on ahead, as 
the road was so steep the horses could only walk. 

" When you reach the top of the hill, what then ? " 
inquired Claude of the driver. 

" You go down hill three miles to the Iron Works 
settlement." 

The party on foot now started ahead, and had only 
walked about half a mile when they flushed three birds 
in the road, and shot them all. 

" That is a good beginning," declared Wingate. 
" I suppose it is the close time for partridges now, but it 
is so near September, I guess no one will trouble us." 

" No fear of that," said Claude, " But at the same 
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time if we did not want them to eat, I would not kill 
them." 

A mile further, they saw six on a tree on the right 
side of the road. They crept up as near the birds as 
they dared, and all fired together. It was a long shot, 
but they secured five out of the six. 

" Eight partridges," remarked Adams. " If they have 
a cook at this hotel who understands the art, we shall 
have a good supper and breakfast at all events." 

Putting fresh shells in place of the empty ones, they 
took the birds, shouldered their guns, and reached the 
top of the hill without seeing anything else but some 
chipmunks. 

They sat down to wait the arrival of the stage, and 
being somewhat tired from their climb were very 
silent. In a few moments they heard a noise a short 
distance in advance of them, and a moment later a 
large bear came out of the woods, and shuffled leisurely 
across the road. Before he reached the forest on the 
opposite side, Wingate's rifle went to his shoulder and 
the bullet struck the bear, causing him to turn and 
charge on them. This was something they had not ex- 
pected, but nothing daunted, they blazed away at him 
as he came on. All their guns were double barrelled, 
and, although only loaded with small shot, the six 
charges that were poured at short range squarely into 
the bear's face, while not giving him any dangerous 
wound, half blinded him, and he stopped a moment and 
scratched his nose and eyes with his paws, and this 
enabled the boys to get out of his way. 

Wingate, who had a full magazine Winchester rifle, 
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now opened on him again, firing as fast as he could 
pull the trigger, and at the sixth shot, the bear went 
over. 

" Hurrah ! " shouted Adams, " you have settled him, 
Charlie," and running up to the bear he took hold of 
one of his paws. 

In a second, the bear, which was not quite dead, 
pulled his paw from Jack's hand, and struck him a blow 
on the leg that sent him spinning a dozen feet away, be- 
side tearing a large rent in his trousers and stocking, 
and taking the skin off his left leg for a distance of six 
inches. With a cry of dismay for fear that his friend was 
seriously hurt, Wingate rushed up to the bear and shot 
a couple more bullets into his head, which effectually 
silenced him, while Claude and St. Clair hurried to 
Adams, who was trying to pick himself up. 

" Did he break any of your bones, Jack ? " in- 
quired Claude anxiously, as he took hold of Adams 
and lifted him to his feet. 

" I guess not, but he tore half the skin off my left 
leg ;" and rolling up his trousers leg, and pushing his 
stocking down over his canvas congress boots, he dis- 
played the marks of the bear's claws. The skin was 
taken off in strips, and the blood running from several 
of the furrows. 

" That is rough, Jack,' 7 said St. Clair, " and we can get 
nothing to put on it until we get to the hotel. I hear 
the stage coming, and we'll make the driver put his 
horses through the rest of the way." 

" The old sinner would have broken my leg I expect 
if he had not been wounded, and had got a fair crack at 
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me," and Jack with rueful countenance fished out a clean 
handkerchief from one of his pockets, and, folding it 
double, bound it around his leg, and tied it with a string. 

" Does it ache much ? " inquired Claude. 

" It does not ache any, but it smarts as bad as if my 
leg was in the fire. However, the handkerchief will 
keep my woollen stocking from irritating it, and when 
we get to the hotel, I can probably find something to 
put on it. We can have bear-steaks for supper, for 
the old fellow is as fat as a hog,'' and Jack limped back 
to take another look at the dead animal which had 
played him such a scurvy trick. As the bear lay ex- 
actly in the middle of the road, Claude, Charlie, and 
Andrew lifted him off to one side, and it was about all 
they could do to handle him. 

" I want you to understand, fellows," declared Win- 
gate, "that this bear is a good deal larger than Nap 
was. I'll bet that he weighs four hundred or more." 

" It is the largest bear we have ever tackled," ac- 
knowledged Claude, " and if it had not been for your 
rifle, he would have made it hot for some of us." 

" He has for me, as it is, confound him," said 
Adams. 

The horses snorted and shied as they came abreast 
of the bear, and seemed disposed to run, but the driver 
quieted them down. 

" I declare, fellows ! they have shot a bear," ex- 
claimed Phil, as the party in the stage jumped out. 

" And a rouser, too," added St. Clair. 

" What are you going to do with him ? " asked the 
driver. 
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" Do ? " repeated Claude, a little astonished at the 
question. " Why, take him to the hotel and eat part of 
him. He's in splendid v condition." 

" I didn't suppose you fellows would eat bear- 
meat." 

" What do you take us for ? " queried Wingate, in a 
slight tone of contempt. " If you think this is the first 
bear we ever saw, you are a long way out of your reck- 
oning. Why, we caught one alive at Parmachenee 
Lake." 

" Perhaps you put salt on his tail," chuckled the 
driver, who strongly doubted the story. 

" Put salt on your grandmother ! We had a fair 
stand-up fight with him, lassoed him, and took him to 
camp, — over a mile, — and then tamed him." 

" It strikes me that was doing pretty well for city 
boys." 

" If you take us for muffs because we came from the 
city, you'll get left every time," remarked St. Clair, as 
he placed his gun in the stage. 

" Now let's get this bear on the wagon, and be off," 
said Claude. " I'm getting hungry." 

" So say we all of us," added Stackpole. 

The driver lowered his rack, which was turned up at 
the back of the stage, brought forth some pieces of 
rope, and assisted by the boys threw the dead body of 
Bruin up on the rack and bound it on. The partridges 
were placed in the bottom of the stage under one of the 
seats, and then, taking their places, the team moved on. 

" Drive as fast as you can now," urged Claude. 
" Jack had a hard wipe from one of the bear's paws, 
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and had his leg badly scratched, and we want to get 
where we can find something to do it up in as soon as 
possible." 

" You don't say ? " remarked the driver, his eyes 
opening wide. " How was it, mister? " with an inquiring 
look at Adams. Jack told him, and he, with the other 
boys, who until now had not known of Adams' mishap, 
expressed sympathy. 

A little after seven they reached the hotel, a long, 
low, two-story building, that stood beside a small 
stream, and quite near the Iron Furnace. 

As there were about a dozen guests at the hotel, and 
the house rather small, they could only secure four 
rooms, and had to double up, which did not trouble 
them a great deal. As soon as they were assigned 
rooms, Claude, taking Adams in with him, sought the 
landlord, and told him of Jack's accident, and asked 
him if he knew what would be good to put on it. 

" Don't consarn yourself, young man," said the land- 
lord ; " my wife is one of the best nurses you ever saw. 
She'll fix him up. Where is he ? " 

" Up in his room ? " 

" Well, you wait jest a moment, and I'll get my 
wife." 

The old gentleman soon returned with his wife, and 
she and Claude went up to his room. 

She looked at Adams' leg, but found that the blood 
had dried and soaked into the handkerchief so that it 
could not be removed without the aid of warm water. 
Telling the young man she would come back in a 
moment, she went away for necessary articles, and 
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soon returned with a basin of warm water in which 
was a piece of Castile soap, a soft sponge, a bottle of 
liniment, a linen bandage, a box of salve, and a needle 
and thread. 

She set to work as if she knew what she was doing, 
soaked off the handkerchief, saying she would wash 
it for him in the morning, and then examined the 
wound. 

" Wall, I declare, if you didn't get a scratching ! It's 
a wonder he didn't break your leg. Bears are awful 
powerful critters. I had a cousin tackle one in the 
logging swamp once, with only an axe ; and the bear 
almost killed him. When the men found him they 
thought he was dead. But the camp was only half a 
mile away, and, after they got him to that, they brought 
him to. But he was chewed up awfully, and nearly 
every thread of clothing scratched off of him." 

" I guess he had all the bear he wanted that time," 
remarked Jack. 

" Sakes alive ! I guess he did. He didn't get out 
for over a month ; and he's got some o' them scars on 
him to this day. Now, you'll have to ' grin and bear 
it,' as old Sally Whipple used to say. I'm going to 
pour on some of this liniment, and it will make it 
smart awfully ; but it's powerful stuff to heal a wound 
or cut." 

" Let her go," said Jack, gritting his teeth. 

Mrs. Gardner poured on the liniment, covering the 
wound thoroughly, and then putting some salve on 
the bandage wound it around his leg, and stitched it 
on. 
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" There, now you'll do nicely. But I would not do 
any more walking than I could help for two or three 
days, and I'll do it up again to-morrow." 

Jack looked at Claude in dismay. 

" Why," he said, " we were going to leave here to- 
morrow and walk up to the gulf, and from there across 
to Moosehead Lake." 

" Don't you think of doing it, my boy," returned 
Mrs. Gardner, kindly. " You go to tramping with that 
leg now, and get it all hot and irritated up, and you're 
liable to have a running sore, and then you'd think 
your cake was dough. Take my advice, and keep 
quiet for two or three days, and then, perhaps, you 
will be all right to go on." 

" Don't feel fretted Jack," said Claude. " We can 
stand it here three or four, days if necessary. It's a 
very pretty place, and I, for one, shall not stir an inch, 
until your leg is all right. Better be laid up three or 
four days now than three or four weeks later on." 

" That is spoken like yourself, Claude, old fellow. 
But perhaps the rest of the boys may not relish the 
idea of being cooped up here three or four days." 

" Cooped up ! Bless my soul, we shall not be cooped 
up. There is good fishing and hunting around here, a 
lot of mountains to climb, and we have the Iron Fur- 
nace, the Mineral Springs, and the ore beds to visit. 
Don't worry about the party. We shall enjoy every 
day we stay here. You will have the worst of it loafing 
around the house." 

" I believe I have done all I can for you now, Mr. 
Adams, and will go down and see about your supper." 
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"Thank you," replied Jack; "you have been very 
kind indeed." 

" Can you give us some bear-steaks and fricasseed 
partridges for supper, Mrs. Gardner ? " inquired 
Claude. "Our long ride, together with fighting the 
fire and climbing the hill where we shot the bear, has 
made us as hungry as wolves." 

" What do you mean by fighting fire ? " 

Claude told her about their adventure at the farm- 
house, and when he had concluded, the good lady re- 
marked, — 

" Wall, now I never ! And poor Smith would 
have lost his house if it hadn't been for you. If you 
don't deserve a good supper I don't know who does, 
and you shall have just as good a one as we can get 
up in this house ; " and the good lady left them, to 
attend to her duties below. 

" We are on the right side of her," declared Adams, 
as her footsteps died away in the distance. 

" You are right, Jack ; and she is a very kind lady. 
It is lucky that you had this scrape now instead of up 
in the woods, miles from any house. I think that, for 
the time being, at least, our lines have fallen in pleas- 
ant places. But let us go down stairs ; the rest of the 
fellows will be anxious to know how you feel." 

" All right. We will get some chairs and sit out on 
the piazza until supper is ready." 

The two friends went below, and, as they carried out 
their chairs, met the rest of the party coming from 
around the corner of the house. They were around 
Jack in a moment, with anxious inquiries. 
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Claude told them what Mrs. Gardner had said, and 
asked them if they had any objection to stopping where 
they were. 

They all expressed themselves as perfectly willing to 
stay there as long as necessary ; and told Jack that he 
need not fret a particle on their account, for they would 
have a good time some way. 

" It is very kind of you fellows to speak in this way, 
and I shall not forget it. But where have you been ? " 

" Out to the barn," replied Wingate, " seeing them 
skin and dress the bear. I tell you, Claude, there was 
lots of fat on him." 

" What are you going to do with the skin, Claude ? " 
asked Minot. 

" I don't know. Let's give it to the landlord." 

All agreed upon the disposition of it, and concluded 
to give him the carcass besides, only reserving what 
they wanted to eat while at the hotel. 

"We are heroes now, Claude," said Phil, laughing 
and lowering his voice, as he saw that some of the other 
guests of the house were near them on the piazza. 
"Our driver has been telling the countrymen here 
about the fire, and shooting the bear, and catching Nap 
alive at Parmachenee. I tell you he laid it on thick ; 
he has made them all think that we are regular old 
Nimrods." 

" They will soon find out their mistake if they hear us 
talk much," returned the leader of the party, with a smile. 

Then the boys began to lay plans for the next day, 
and talked of what they would do, until the supper bell 
rang, which ended their confab very quickly. 
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As the other guests were all done supper, the party 
had the dining-room to themselves. Two red-cheeked 
country girls waited upon the table, which fairly 
groaned under its tempting load. 

First there were the bear-steaks nicely broiled, and 
swimming in gravy ; then the fricasseed partridges and 
a platter of delicious brook trout, fried and mashed 
potatoes with other vegetables, hot sour-milk biscuit, 
Indian bread, a regular old-fashioned bannock, two 
kinds of cake, cup custards, and raspberries and 
cream. 

" Great Csesar ! what a spread ! " cried Claude, as 
his eyes roved over the table. "I should think we 
were at Young's." 

" If this is the way they are going to feed us here, I 
hope your leg will be in no hurry to get well, Jack," 
said Phil, winking at Adams, who sat opposite. 

" Well, if that isn't downright selfishness, I never 
heard anything that is," declared Wingate. " You 
want Jack's leg to suffer for the good of your 
stomach." 

" I was only fooling. But I say, fellows, isn't this a 
boss supper ? " 

" You have expressed my opinion exactly,'' remarked 
Drake, struggling with a mouthful of partridge. 

" This is the best Indian bread I ever ate in my 
life ; " and to give force to his opinion St. Clair 
helped himself to another piece, remarking at the same 
time, " This is none of that corn-cake trash. It's the 
real Indian bread. I wish our cook at home could 
make it." 
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Adams did not say much ; but he showed his friends 
that if he could not walk he could eat, and devoted 
himself to it as if he did not know where the next meal 
was coming from. 

" Are we supposed to clear the table ? " queried Fred 
Minor, who had eaten about all he could carry. 

" No," replied Stackpole, laughing, " leave the 
dishes ; they will want them to use again." 

" I shall have to leave you, young fellows," remarked 
Claude, as he rose from the table. " I did not sup- 
pose you intended to spend the night in the dining- 
room." And with this shot at his friends he left the 
table, and was soon followed by the others. 

After supper they returned to the piazza and talked 
over future plans until ten o'clock, and then retired to 
rest, for, with the loss of sleep the night before, it had 
been a hard day for them, and they were glad to get to 
bed. 

Wednesday morning they were all down to breakfast 
at seven o'clock, and Adams informed his friends that 
his leg felt very comfortable. After breakfast he pro- 
cured a book and went out on the piazza to read, while 
the rest of the party strolled over to the Iron Works and 
spent the forenoon in examining the coal kilns, the 
blast furnace, and the rest of the works. 

In the afternoon all but Adams paid a visit to the 
Mineral Springs and the Ore Mountain, returning in 
time for supper, all bringing specimens of the ore with 
them, which they showed to Jack. During the afternoon 
Mrs. Gardner had dressed Jack's wound and told him 
it was doing nicely. They passed a very pleasant even- 
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ing in the parlor, with music and singing, in which some 
of the other guests participated. 

When the boys met the next morning, St. Clair and 
Phil, who roomed together, were missing. Claude 
went up to their room, and came down and told his 
friends they were not in it. Everybody wondered what 
had become of them ; but just as the breakfast bell 
rang they appeared with their rods and two strings of 
trout, the fish being from six to ten inches long. St. 
Clair had thirty and Phil twenty-five. 

" You have stolen a march on us," said Claude, as 
the boys held up their fish for inspection. 

" Yes," returned St. Clair. " I awoke about four 
o'clock and felt as if I had slept enough. I told Phil 
I would go fishing if he would, and we dressed, took 
our tackle, went out and dug some worms, and went 
up about a mile to a brook the landlord told us of, 
and had some very good sport." 

" Some of those trout will weigh a half a pound 
each," remarked Adams, as he looked them over care- 
fully. 

" Would you have them cooked for dinner or sup- 
per ? " inquired Phil. 

" Supper, I say," returned St. Clair. " There are 
plenty of bear-steaks for dinner. Here, Wingate, take 
these fish around to the kitchen, will you ? while Phil 
and I get ready for breakfast.'' 

" Yes ; but hurry up ; the bell has rung, and we will 
wait until you come down before we go in." 

" What are you going to do to-day, fellows ? " inquired 
Adams, while they sat at the table. 
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"Take our guns and pay a visit to the summit of 
Chairback Mountain," answered Claude. 

" I wish I could go with you. Confound this leg." 

" Never mind, Jack, we will tell you all about it when 
we return," said Phil. 

" How far is it ? " 

" About four miles," replied Claude. 

" Are you going to try and get back to dinner ? " 

" No, sir ; it is going to be too hot to-day to hurry 
much. We shall take a lunch with us, and take our 
own time." 

Claude had the luncheon put up, and about half-past 
eight the party started. Adams spent the day quietly, 
and had his leg done up again, and the landlady told 
him she thought he might walk around part of the day, 
which was glad news for Jack. It was an awful cross 
to him to stay about the house, and his friends off hav- 
ing a good time. About five o'clock the mountaineers 
returned, rather tired, but all thoroughly pleased with 
their day's excursion. They brought back three par- 
tridges, two rabbits, and a red-headed woodpecker. 

" What kind of a time have you had, fellows ? " in- 
quired Adams, as they took seats around him on the 
piazza. 

" Very nice," returned Claude. "We had a splendid 
view of the country around here from the summit of 
the mountain, and it was not a very hard climb. We 
run across some caribou signs. Saw where they had 
been feeding quite recently, and skirmished around 
the place for a couple of miles in every direction, but 
could get no sight of the animals themselves." 
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" Where did you kill your game ? " 

" We shot all we brought on the way home. Run 
across the partridges in a logging road, and found the 
rabbits near an old logging camp. Drake and Minot 
shot those. I tried to save them, but it was too late. 
They were hardly worth the cartridges, we have so 
much of that bear-meat. I thought the woodpecker 
would be nice to put in our hall, and am going to send 
it to Bangor and have it set up." 

" That's a good idea," replied Jack. " We might send 
home some of the game we shoot, and have a lot of speci- 
mens to put in the hall. They would look very pretty, 
and give the folks at home an idea of what we can do." 

" You are right," replied Wingate. " We could have 
squirrels, partridges, hawks, eagles, ducks, minks, 
muskrats, otters, fishers, and whatever else we could 
come across." 

" Blue herons are pretty to set up," added St. Clair. 
" We ought to have one of those." 

"Yes," said Phil ; " there are quite a number of birds 
and animals suitable for such a purpose if we can only 
shoot them right. After we get established in camp on 
the West Branch we might trap some." 

" Where are your traps ? " asked Stackpole. 

" Oh, we can make some that will answer our pur- 
pose. Don't you think so, Claude ? " 

" Of course we can, if we try." 

" What is your programme for to-morrow, Claude ? " 
queried Jack. 

" Have not made up any yet. I should like to go 
fishing, myself, if the rest of the fellows would." 
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They all expressed a willingness to follow Claude on 
a piscatorial excursion, and the bell then ringing for 
supper, the. conference broke up. 

After supper, all but Adams strung up their rods, 
and made preparations for the next day. 

During the evening Claude engaged a fellow who 
was hanging around the hotel, and who sometimes 
served as guide to fishermen, to go with them the next 
day to Houston Pond, providing the day was pleasant. 
It had clouded up in the evening, and the weather for 
the next day was uncertain. 

Friday morning, when the boys came down, they found 
it raining hard, with no prospect of holding up for the 
present, and the fishing excursion was immediately 
abandoned. The boys told the guide, however, that 
they would go on Saturday if the weather was all 
right. 

It rained most of the day, and was dull music for the 
party. They spent their time in reading, listening to 
yarns from the guide, playing checkers and back-gam- 
mon, — -the landlord furnishing them with the board, — 
and in talking over the good times they would have 
when they went down the West Branch. Toward even- 
ing it broke away, and the sun set clear, and Claude 
told the guide they would be ready to start at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

Saturday morning was as pleasant as one could wish, 
and accompanied by the guide they started off in high 
spirits. They all carried their rods, and in addition 
Claude had his gun, and Wingate his rifle. 

" I intend to do a little sight-seeing myself," declared, 
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Adams, as he stood on the piazza waiting to see the 
party off. 

" Well, be careful, Jack," warned Claude. " You know 
we wish to leave here Monday morning sure, and Mrs. 
Gardner said you would be able to if you had no pull- 
backs.'' 

" I will look out for myself. I shall walk over to the 
Furnace, and look around there a little this forenoon, 
and have Mr. Gardner take me up to the Springs and 
the ore mountain in a team after dinner.'' 

" All ready, Mr. Emerson ? " inquired the guide. 

" Yes," replied Claude, and off they started. 

" What kind of a chance for fishing is there when we 
reach the pond ? " asked St. Clair of the guide. 

" Wall, I've got a birch hid in the woods near the 
outlet, and thar are two rafts somewhar on the pond, 
that everybody uses — sorto' common property." 

"We will use the rafts if we can find them," said 
Claude. " I don't care to fish from a birch. I don't 
think but mighty little of them for that purpose." 

"They're just as safe as any boat." 

" Perhaps they are. But you cannot make me be- 
lieve it." 

" How large trout do you catch in this pond where 
we are going? " inquired Minot. 

" Wall, I've caught trout there that would weigh two 
pounds and a half, but I'll bet there are bigger ones in 
there, for it's a large pond.'' 

" How large ? " queried Stackpole. 

" Over three miles long, and about twp wide in thQ 
widest place," 
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They were about an hour and a half in reaching the 
pond, and struck it half a mile from the outlet, where 
the guide's canoe was hidden. 

" Shouldn't wonder if the rafts were down ter the 
outlet, " remarked the guide. " If they are we'll fish 
there a while, and then go out'n the middle o' the pond 
and fish in deep water." 

The guide launched his birch, and paddled towards 
the outlet, the boys making their way in the same direc- 
tion along the shore of the pond.' 

They found the rafts at the outlet, as had been antici- 
pated, but one of them was in rather bad condition. 
But the guide had brought a light axe with him, and 
soon repaired it sufficiently to answer their purpose. 
The guide had his own rod, and chose to fish from the 
canoe, while Claude, Wingate, St. Clair, and Phil took 
one raft, and Stackpole, Drake, and Minot, the other. 

There were no oars or paddles on the raft, but each 
had two long poles, and pushing them a little way 
apart they all began casting. 

" Now keep quiet, fellows," urged Claude, " and we 
will try and get some trout." Each one of the party 
now turned his attention to business. 

In less than ten minutes Stackpole struck a trout, 
and succeeded in landing him without aid from any- 
body. It was a nice fish, and weighed a pound. As 
this was the first time Stackpole had ever been trout- 
fishing, Claude and the other older members of the 
club felt just a little chagrined. 

" A fool for luck," remarked Phil. St. Clair took the 
next one, but it was not so large as Stackpole's. 
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Soon after this the fish begun rising finely, and in an 
hour the whole party had taken fifty or more, but the 
largest, caught by the guide, only weighed a pound and 
a half, according to the pocket scales which Claude 
carried. 

It was now eleven o'clock, and the boys began to feel 
hungry. " I move we pole the raft around the shore, 
until we get up to that island above us, and then 
paddle over to it and have our dinner there," said 
Wingate. 

" We have no paddles," remarked St. Clair. 

" We can use these pieces of board on the rafts," 
alluding to some short, narrow strips of board that lay 
on each raft, and which had undoubtedly been used for 
the same purpose before. " The island is not a great 
way from the shore." 

" And we can go in swimming after dinner," sug- 
gested Minot. 

" I go in for that," replied Claude. 

Wingate's proposition was "acted upon, and poling 
and paddling, amid much laughter and joking, the boys 
worked their way up the pond. The guide, who had a 
coffee-pot, frying-pan, a few knives, forks, tin dishes, 
and the supplies in the canoe, which consisted of half a 
peck of potatoes, a junk of the bear-meat, a piece of 
pork, hard-tack, sugar, coffee, butter, salt, and two bot- 
tles of milk, as well as his axe, dipped his paddle in 
the limpid waters of the pond, and the light birch had 
reached the island, was unloaded, and he had lighted a 
fire, by the time the boys had arrived abreast the island 
on their slow-going crafts. 
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When the rafts were opposite the island, and but a 
little way from the main land, the guide paddled over 
to them and offered to take them to the island, four at 
a time, in the canoe. 

The boys refused to go with him, telling him they 
liked the fun of paddling the rafts. 

"There comes a blue heron," cried Phil, pointing to 
one of that long-legged tribe who was lazily sailing 
through the air in their direction. 

" Give me my gun," said Claude ; " I want to have a 
shot at him if he comes near enough." 

" And pass me my rifle," added Wingate ; " I'll pay 
my respects to him, too." 

The guide handed the boys their pieces from the 
canoe, the rafts being so wet the firearms could not be 
carried on them. 

"Let me have the first shot, Charlie," begged 
Claude. " That is, if he comes near enough ; if he 
don't, you can try your skill on him." 

All eyes were now directed upon the heron, which 
bore straight down towards them, until it seemed as if 
it would fly over them; but suddenly it wheeled, and 
headed for the main land on their right. 

As it turned, Claude fired at it, both barrels in quick 
succession, and the great bird stopped partly in its 
flight, tried to rise higher, then began to descend, land- 
ing on shore but a few feet from the water, where it 
fluttered and struggled around, but could not appar- 
ently get up again. 

" He's badly wounded," cried Claude. " Let's go 
ashore and capture him alive." 
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" He will not live," returned the guide. " Let the 
other gentleman have a shot at him." 

Wingate looked at Claude, who nodded his assent, 
and, bringing his rifle to his shoulder, Charlie put a 
bullet through the bird, killing it instantly. 

"Why can't you send him to Bangor," asked St. 
Clair, " to the same men you sent the woodpecker to, 
and have him set up ? " 

" So we can, Charlie, and I will do it. I will paddle 
ashore and place him in the shade, and leave him until 
we get ready to return to the hotel." 

The boys now started for the island with their rafts, 
and by the time they landed the guide was with them. 
As they had no painters to the rafts, and they were 
too heavy to haul up on shore, a couple of poles were 
stuck behind each, and driven into the bottom, to keep 
the craft from floating away while the boys were on the 
island. 

They now turned their attention to dinner, all hands 
taking an active part. Stackpole, Drake, and Minot, 
who knew very little about cooking, peeled and sliced 
the potatoes, the guide dressed part of the fish, select- 
ing the smallest, and Claude cut the piece of bear- 
meat into thick slices. 

The coffee had been prepared before they left the 
hotel, the necessary amount of sugar had been added, 
and all they had to do was to fill the coffee-pot with 
water, and let it boil. St. Clair added the water, and 
looked after it while it was on the fire. A piece of pork 
was now cut into slices by the guide, placed in the fry- 
ing-pan, and set on the fire. After the pork was well 
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tried out, he added some of the potatoes and fish. 
They had no meal to roll their fish in, but with their 
appetites that were now rapidly growing, the fish would 
taste well any way they were cooked. 

Finding that the guide and St. Clair monopolized 
the fire, Claude called to Stackpole and Minot to help 
gather wood, and he soon had a fire of his own, about 
thirty feet from the other. Then procuring some green 
limbs, he sharpened one end of them, and spitted the 
slices of bear-meat, and with the aid of those who 
were not busy began broiling the steaks. 

As fast as the guide fried the fish and potatoes, he 
removed them to two separate tin plates, and, covering 
them up, placed them near the fire to keep warm until 
the rest were cooked. 

By the time the fish and potatoes were done, the 
bear-steaks were also ready, and, spreading a couple 
of clean towels they had brought with them, on the 
ground, the dishes of food were placed on these, and 
all hands " pitched in," each one taking his tin plate 
on his knees. The coffee was served in dippers, which 
the guide filled and passed around. 

As it was two o'clock when they sat down to dinner, 
they were all very hungry, and each dish was disposed 
of with a gusto that would have made a dyspeptic feel 
jealous. This was the nearest to camping out, that 
Stackpole, Minot, and Drake had ever been, and they 
were in ecstasies, and declared it to be the best meal 
they had ever eaten in their lives. They all enjoyed 
the dinner heartily ; even the guide saying he had 
eaten worse meals. They had made good calculations, 
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at all events, for after they had finished there was not 
enough left to furnish a dinner for a canary. 

As they lay about after dinner, each taking his comfort 
in whichever position seemed easiest, the talk turned 
upon the blue heron that had been shot, and the guide 
surprised the older camping members of the party by 
telling them that a blue heron was rather a dangerous 
bird, when wounded, for a man to tackle alone, unless 
he was armed. 

"Nonsense," said Claude, who thought the guide 
was trying to make game of them, " I should just as 
lief go up to one and wring his neck as eat my 
dinner." 

"Wall, perhaps you had," returned the guide, "but 
if you ever try it, look out you don't catch a Tartar." 

"I'd risk it," added Wingate. 

" Wall, now, I'm goin' ter tell you a true story, that's 
true as preaching, every word on't ; " remarked the 
guide by way of prelude, as, having filled his pipe, he 
poked a coal out from the fire and obtained a light. 
" It didn't happen ter me, mind ye, but to a friend 
o' mine whose word's as good as his oath to them that 
knows him. 

" He was laying fer ducks, one time, over ter the out- 
let of a lake in New Brunswick, and while he was 
keeping quiet, waiting fer a lot he saw to come within 
gunshot, and who were swimming toward him, a large 
blue heron lit down at the edge of the water a short 
distance away. 

"Jim Bolster, that was his name, fired at the bird, 
and it keeled over, where it lay fluttering, apparently 
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badly wounded. To secure the bird alive, Jim laid 
down his gun, and made for it. It had struggled to 
its feet, and when he got near it, it turned and tried to 
run away, but was hurt so badly that it fell again to the 
ground. 

"Jim stooped over the heron to grab it, when the 
bird sprang up, and, darting out its long neck, give 
Jim a blow in the face with its beak, cutting his cheek 
and knocking him down." 

" He must have been a light-waisted fellow," declared 
Claude, laughing. 

" Light waisted ! He stood six feet in his stockings, 
and weighed er hundred and ninety pounds." 

" Go on with your story," said Wingate ; " never 
mind Claude.'' 

" As soon as he got on ter his feet agin, the thunder- 
ing great heron, which stood nearly four feet high, flew at 
him again and struck him over the right eye with his beak. 

" Jim fell agin, and the long-legged sinner followed 
up his advantage and attacked him as he lay on the 
ground. The actions of the heron, although it was 
wounded, were so quick that it had given Jim a third 
blow, this time squar in the left eye, before he could 
make any defence. 

" Maddened with pain, Jim sprang to his feet, and 
rushing upon the miserable critter grabbed him by the 
neck with both hands. The bird was so tough and 
strong, that, half-strangled as it were by Jim's death 
grip, it required all of his strength, and he's a mighty 
strong man, to hold on ter that heron till he choked 
ther life out'n him. 
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" Jim said when he was through the scrimmage he 
was covered with blood, and wasn't able to see with his 
left eye. His cheek was laid open ter the bone by the 
bird's first crack, and ther was a deep hole over his 
right eye where the beak had been forced inter the 
flesh by the second blow. His left eye was entirely 
destroyed, and fer a long time he was in danger of 
losing the sight of the other, but it finally got well. 
The heron measured seven feet from tip to tip of its 
wings." 

" That's a tough story," declared Phil, who could not 
accept it without a shadow of doubt. 

" Tough or not, it's true as gospel, and Jim is living 
somewhar down in the Provinces now.'' 

" Now for a swim,'' said Stackpole, as, jumping up, 
he began to undress. 

His companions followed his lead, and in a few 
moments all were in the water, and for half an hour 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

While they were dressing, the guide paddled over to 
the main land, and, taking out his canoe, shouldered it, 
and, carrying it back a short distance, hid it. 

The boys now jumped on the rafts, and, pushing them 
off from the island, were soon able to join the guide, 
who had the empty dishes in a bag on one shoulder, 
and the dead heron tied to a stick over the other. 
The bag was secured over his shoulder by a leather 
string, and he carried his axe in his hand. 

With a look at the sun the guide started into the 
woods, and, travelling moderately, they reached the 
house at six o'clock. The larger fish that had not 
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been eaten at dinner, — twenty-five in number, • — they 
had taken with them, each one of the boys taking turns 
in carrying them. Adams met them on the piazza, and 
in reply to their inquiries told them that his leg was as 
well as ever, and he felt able to travel any distance. 

After supper Claude paid the guide, who was very 
anxious to go across to Greenville with them, telling 
them that there was great danger of the party getting 
lost. But Claude informed him that they were not 
afraid of this, — it would not be the first time if they 
were lost, — and that he was sure they would find their 
way out somewhere. He also told him that they had 
pocket compasses and maps of the country, and they 
had no fears whatever for their safety. 

The guide, finding they would not take him under 
any circumstances, and being a good-natured fellow, 
advised them as to the best course to take after leaving 
the Gulf, at the head of which they intended to camp 
Monday night. 

The Sabbath was spent quietly, and no hunting or 
fishing was done. There was no church in the settle- 
ment, and in the evening the boys and some others in 
the hotel spent a couple of hours in singing hymns, 
with a delighted audience from the villagers. 



CHAPTER III. 

A TRAMP ACROSS COUNTRY. 

Monday morning proved pleasant, but cooler than 
any they had experienced. After breakfast Adams 
settled the bill, and the boys, with a farewell to all, 
took the road that led to the Gulf. 

They had left the hotel at eight o'clock ; it was half- 
past ten when they reached the Arches. They inspected 
the fall, rested awhile, and then concluded to divide 
the party, and four go up on each side of the river, 
so as to see the whole thing, as St. Clair expressed it, 
and then compare notes in the evening. As it would 
make the dinner hour too late when they reached the 
head of the Gulf, the rations were divided as nearly 
equal as possible, so that one party would not have all 
the load to carry, and also that each party might lunch 
when they felt inclined. 

Claude, St. Clair, Phil, and Stackpole started up on 
the west side, and the other four on the east. 

"We must keep in sight of each other," said Claude, 
" and probably there will be a great many places where 
we can hear each other talk across the stream." 

" W e shall not work up stream any faster than you 
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do," declared Wingate, as, followed by those who made 
up his party, he moved to the east side of the river. 

As they followed the stream, the ground gradually 
rose, until half a mile from the Arches they reached 
the beginning of the canon, when the banks rapidly 
arose above the bed of the river. 

As they proceeded, they found the river one succes- 
sion of rapids, falls, and pools of dead water, very 
charming to the eye. The banks were rocky and almost 
perpendicular, occasionally cut up by sharp ravines, 
caused by slides. 

Three quarters of a mile from the foot of the canon, 
they came to a place where, by means of two sharp 
turns, the river took the shape of the letter S. At the 
first bend was a tremendous cliff, overhanging the 
stream, known as Lookout Cliff, and from its top 
Claude and his party obtained a magnificent view up 
the river. In this vicinity the stream has a descent of 
one hundred feet in several small falls, and both par- 
ties made their way carefully down to the water, and 
took a look up the inclined plane of flashing rapids. 

" This reminds me some of the Niagara River above 
the falls," said Claude, as they stood gazing up the hill 
of swiftly rolling waters. 

" Yes," agreed Phil, " it looks very much as the rapids 
do between the American shore and Goat Island, only 
the river is wider, and there is more water. But there 
is as much current here, and the rapids are as steep." 

"All right," said St. Clair, who had never seen 
Niagara, " we will take your word for it ; and now let's 
scramble back to the top of the bluff." 
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As they continued on their way, they reached places 
where the stream was two or three hundred feet be- 
neath them, and they could not hear the roar of the 
water. Some of the boys thought that the^mountain had 
been split in two by some great upheaval of nature ; 
others contended that the water, running over its rocky 
bed for ages, had worn the canon to the depth they now 
beheld it. 

" Have you noticed the tremendous amount of slate 
there is along here ? " asked Wingate of his friends. 

"I have," returned Adams. "There is slate enough 
here to roof in the city of Boston. It looks like good 
quality, too," and he picked up a piece of loose rock 
from their path and examined it. 

" I should like to know if they ever try to drive logs 
down this stream ? " asked Minot. 

"Of course they have, sometime," replied Wingate. 
" There is a dam up at the head of the Gulf some- 
where, where that guide told me we might get some 
fish. Of course the dam was built to drive logs with." 

" They must have had a tough time in some of the 
places we have passed," remarked Drake. 

"They don't mind it," said Wingate. "They are 
strong, brave, and reckless, and would work on logs in 
places where it would cause you and me to shudder only 
to watch them." 

As Wingate remarked, there had been logs driven 
through the Gulf, but at the risk of many and the loss 
of a few lives. The trouble had been that in some 
places between the narrow upright walls the logs had 
jammed badly, and as there was no way for the lumber- 
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men to get at them from the edge of the water, they 
had been compelled to lower some of their number in 
rope slings from the top of the canon, who with their 
axes cut away the logs that held the jam, and then 
trusted to luck, which sometimes failed them, to be 
drawn out of harm's way. 

Sometimes the logs get wedged into a jam so solid 
that they have to put in large quantities of powder and 
blow them out before they can start the jam. All of 
this work is very dangerous, but the hardy river drivers 
go at it with as little thought as they would sit down 
in the camp to a meal's victuals. Constant experience 
amid danger inures them to it, and some who are 
naturally reckless ofttimes become unpardonably care- 
less, and in the long run generally fall victims to their 
lack of prudence. 

Occasionally the boys came to ravines that stretched 
back from the river for four or five hundred feet, and 
rather than- climb down and up over these they made 
a detour round them, on the principle that the farthest 
way around was the nearest way home. 

" It is astonishing," said Claude, " how some of these 
trees can live. They start out from rocks that scarcely 
promise them a foothold, but I suppose their roots 
work into crevices in the ledge, and they procure both 
support and sustenance in that way.'' 

" I notice," replied Phil, " that there are trees along 
the canon all the way from the top clear down to the 
water's edge." 

" Yes, and both hard and soft wood." 

Just before two o'clock they reached a point called 
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the "Jaws of the Gulf," from the fact that it was 
the narrowest part of the canon.- Here the rocky sides 
almost came together, there being only six feet below 
and twenty feet above between the walled banks. 
Deer have sometimes jumped across here, but not 
always successfully, as one was found a few summers 
ago, terribly mangled at the bottom of the Gulf, with 
nearly every bone in his body broken. He had mis- 
calculated the distance, and fell short. 

In this vicinity is the " Face in the rock," formed by 
one of those singular freaks of nature that are always 
turning up in such wild places. The boys were quite 
taken with this, and Claude, who had his sketch book, 
transferred the scene to paper. 

" Don't you think it about time we ate dinner," 
called Wingate from across the chasm ; " we are begin- 
ning to feel awful hungry on this side." 

" Eat away," answered Claude ; " it is two o'clock, 
and I guess we are as hungry as you are." 

" Come over and eat with us, fellows," invited Phil, 
laughing, as they sat down, and began to overhaul their 
larder. 

" I wish we could," returned Adams. " Somebody 
ought to build a rustic bridge across here ; it would be 
very convenient." 

" Yes," shouted St. Clair, for the boys had to speak 
rather loud to make themselves heard, " but as what is 
everybody's business is nobody's business, I guess it 
will not be done this year." 

"How is the travelling on your side, Claude?" 
halloed Wingate. 
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" Not very good. The brush is awful thick where 
you go through the woods, and the bushes where there 
are no trees are disagreeable. The only decent walk- 
ing is where you find a piece of bare ledge." 

" That is the way it is over here. How far are we 
from the dam, do you know ? " 

" The landlord told me it was about a mile and a 
half from this place." 

The party spent an hour in eating and resting, and 
then resumed their tramp. Soon they came to a per- 
pendicular fall of about fifteen feet, and near this 
Claude and his companions found some very nice speci- 
mens of crystallized quartz. They noticed several 
pretty cascades in different parts of their walk, tuat 
issued from clefts in the wall, and fell to the bottom of 
the river from fifty to a hundred feet. Nothing could 
be prettier than these little silvery streams, flowing 
against their dark background of green moss and gray 
rock. 

As they progressed toward the head of the canon, 
they came to a heavy fall of about seventy feet, but 
not perpendicular, known as " Rankin's Falls," ending 
in a deep pool, and beyond was still water for some 
distance. 

" It would be a hard place for a boat in this hole," 
asserted Phil, as they gazed at the boiling torrent a long 
distance ahead of them. 

" I guess it would. You could not run half these 
rapids, let alone the falls. I should like to see this 
place in the spring, when the snow is melting in the 
woods ; there must be three times the water here then 
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that there is now. It would be magnificent," said 
Claude. 

A short distance beyond they reached a heavy fall, 
that poured over the solid bed of the river, which here 
assumed the shape of an amphitheatre. The fall was 
at least thirty feet high, perpendicular, and very heavy. 

Claude, obtaining a satisfactory position on a rock 
below, made a very good sketch of it, while his com- 
panions picked and ate raspberries from the bushes 
which they found growing near. 

After the sketch was completed both parties went 
on. In about half an hour, Claude and his party found 
a cave about fifty feet deep, but did not go into it, as 
they were anxious to get to the camp before dark. A 
few minutes' farther walking brought them in sight of 
the dam. They found it to be quite a solid structure, 
about seven hundred feet long. 

Wingate and his party were obliged to go some way 
above the dam before they found a chance to cross the 
river and join their companions. As the camp was on 
Claude's side of the stream, he waited until the others 
came, and then striking into a path a few minutes' 
walk brought them to the camp, which was built of 
logs, with a hole in the roof, by which smoke from the 
fires might escape. It was small, and evidently had not 
been built to accommodate over three or four persons. 
The boys examined it with rather long faces. 

" We shall be packed in here like sardines in a box," 
declared Phil, as he pushed open the door and took 
a glance at the interior. 

" It will be a good deal like sleeping three in a bed 
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and one in the middle," acknowledged Claude, as he 
stepped inside and stood up his gun and fishing-rod in 
one corner. 

" That place where they sleep," remarked Wingate, 
who had followed Claude into the camp, and pointing 
to a raised platform of logs at the backside of the hut, 
" is about large enough for four persons to sleep com- 
fortably ; but," with a laugh, " I suppose we can stow in 
there spoon-fashion, and when one turns the whole will 
have to." 

" You had better not stand here gabbling any longer," 
declared Adams. " It is almost dark, and we shall have 
to get fresh boughs for our bed, and some wood to keep 
a fire to-night ; and, as we have no axe, we had better be 
about it." 

"We shall not need any fire this warm night," said 
Stackpole. 

" You will change your tune before morning," re- 
marked Claude. " With no blankets or overcoats, you 
will find that a fire will be not only comfortable but 
necessary. But, as Adams says, we had better get to 
work." 

The first thing the boys did was to pick up all the 
old brush that the last occupants of the camp had 
slept on, and throw it on the rocks under the smoke- 
hole, where they were to build the fire. Then they 
went out, and with their pocket-knives cut a large lot 
of fresh boughs, and carried them to the camp, and 
spread them a foot deep, covering the place which 
served as a bedstead all over. They were obliged to 
go twice to get enough bedding. 
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Claude then found a small, slender maple, about an 
inch or so in diameter, which he cut down, and then 
took from it a piece five feet long. Obtaining a lot of 
short, thick spruce-bushes, he put them around one. end 
of his stick, and bound them on with birch withes, and 
thus manufactured a broom. 

All hands now turned to and hunted for wood. Bark, 
chips, old stumps, dry limbs, anything they could find 
that would burn, they carried to the camp, until they 
had all inside they could make room for, and then 
piled up a lot more outside the door. After getting 
the wood, they swept up the floor as well as they were 
able, and started a fire. 

Wingate had been thoughtful enough to bring along 
a couple of candles, which he had procured at the 
store at the Iron Works, and, hunting around the out- 
side of the camp, he found two potatoes. He flattened 
each one on the bottom, then dug a hole in the top of 
them, and, sticking a candle in each, he had two useful 
if not ornamental lights. 

A fire was now kindled, and the wood piled on until 
they had a cheerful blaze before them. The deacon- 
seat sat back against the platform that served for a bed, 
and, moving that forward, the boys placed their food 
upon it, and, sitting down on the boughs behind them, 
ate a hearty meal. They had brought no pail with 
them, but all had folding drinking-cups, and, after they 
had appeased their hunger, they went out and took a 
drink at the river. Then, filling their cups, they re- 
turned to their hut, for it was so dark they could scarcely 
find their way, and was rapidly growing colder. 
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"That fire looks jolly, and feels rather comfortable, 
after coming in from outdoors," said Wingate. 

" I suppose to-morrow night we shall sleep in a hotel 
at Greenville," remarked Minot. 

" We shall if we have good luck to-morrow, my boy," 
returned Claude. 

" What do you think of the Gulf, Claude ? " inquired 
Wingate. 

" I think it is a very picturesque place, and the best 
piece of show scenery I have yet run across in Maine. 
To be sure, it does not come up to Watkins' Glen, but 
you let the right kind of a man come in here and build 
a hotel, and spend a little money in bridging the canon 
in two or three places, and building some ladders and 
stairs from the top of the canon down to the stream at 
the prettiest spots, and there would be a great many 
people come here. Besides, they are talking railroad 
now , say they are going to have a railroad from Milo 
to the Iron Works, and if they do it would bring you 
within "seven miles of the foot of the Gulf in cars.* Let 
the place and its attractions be advertised well, and 
there would be money in it." 

" They say that place where the face on the rock 
shows, is haunted," asserted Adams. 

" What with, black flies ? " returned Claude, laughing. 

" No fooling about it. While I was laid up at the 
house, and the rest of you were off enjoying yourselves, 
it was rather slow work for me, and I used to sit out 
on the piazza and talk with everybody I could get to talk 
with. One of the men who lives in the village told me 

* The railroad has since been built to the Iron Works. 
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that five years ago a river-driver went out in the night 
from their camp for some cause or other, and had not 
returned when the crew turned out in the morning. 
After breakfast they made a search for him, and found 
his body in the stream on a rock, where it had been 
washed by the rapids. It was badly bruised. Whether 
he fell over the bank accidentally, or whether he com- 
mitted suicide, nobody ever knew." 

" And you mean to say his ghost appears around 
there now at night ? " inquired Claude. 

" That is what this fellow told me.'' 

" Bah ! what nonsense ! I would go a good way to 
see a genuine ghost. If it was decent walking, and we 
had a lantern, I would go down there at midnight and 
see if I could not conjure up the ghost. It would be 
a sight worth seeing." 

" Well, there have been spirits on earth." 

" Only liquid ones, Jack. Thunder ! I hope you 
don't believe in ghosts or spirits nowadays. Look 
at these materializing seances they have at home, — 
one of the biggest humbugs in the world. Every 
spirit they ever produced has been caught after a 
while by some skeptic like myself, and proved to be 
the medium that was conducting the seance." 

" Well, Shakespeare believed in them, and he was 
the greatest author that ever lived." 

" ' In my mind's eye, Horatio ! ' If old Billy ever 
saw any ghosts, it was in his mind, and not in his eye, 
you may depend on that." 

" What kind of an appearance does the ghost 
make ? " inquired Wingate. " Does he ever talk any, 
Jack ? " 
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" The man told me you would hear cries of ' Help ! ' 
then a swish, as if somebody was going rapidly through 
the air, then a splash, and shortly after a form resem- 
bling a man would be seen floating up from the middle 
of the canon, and then disappear in the forest. But I 
am not going to talk and have you all make fun of 
me," — for the boys had all burst into a roar of 
laughter at the close of his ghost story, and Jack felt 
indignant. 

Just then an owl somewhere near them gave 
voice, and Minot, who had never heard one before, 
jumped to his feet, excitedly exclaiming, "What's 
that ? " 

" Jack's ghost,'' chuckled Phil. 

" Sit down, Fred ; it's nothing but an owl," said 
Claude. " You will get used to their talk before you 
get home." 

" It's nine o'clock, fellows. I move we turn in," and 
St. Clair wound up his watch, and crawled back on the 
boughs, and stretched out as if he meant to be com- 
fortable. 

Claude threw some more wood on the fire, and then 
joined St. Clair, and the others soon followed, all ly- 
ing on their sides, and too close together to be very 
comfortable. 

" Jerusalem, boys ! This is a tight fit. I can't stand 
it. I will lie on the deacon-seat, and that will give 
you a little more room ; " and Wingate changed his 
quarters. 

" Pick out the softest spot, Charlie," suggested 
Adams, with a chuckle. 
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"You can be fireman now, and let the rest of us 
sleep," said Phil. 

" The first of you that feels cold can get up and put 
on wood. I am so near the fire I shall be warm 
enough ; " and Wingate thought he had the best of 
them after all. 

A little desultory conversation, and one after another 
dropped off to sleep. About midnight St. Clair woke 
up, feeling cold, and found the fire was almost out. He 
arose and put on fresh fuel, and while doing it heard 
some animal on top the camp. He obtained his gun, 
and creeping carefully to the door in his stocking-feet, 
opened it and stepped out. He took five or six steps 
from the camp, and, turning, beheld in the dim light, — 
for the fire threw a little light outside, — the glaring 
eyes of some animal fixed intently upon him. He 
took quick aim, and blazed away with both bar- 
rels, although they were only loaded with partridge- 
shot, and the next moment he saw the form of the 
creature coming through the air towards his head. 
As quick as a flash he dropped to the ground, and the 
animal shot over him ; then jumping up, he made a 
dive for the camp. He grabbed the door, which 
opened outward, and swung it to, but the lynx, which 
he now discovered it was, followed so closely that St. 
Clair did not get the door clear to, but closed it on the 
neck of the animal, which had its head in the camp and 
the rest of its body outside. 

Every one was awake, the two shots having startled 
them all from their sleep, and were asking questions 
all at the same time. Wingate, however, who was on 
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the deacon-seat, saw how things were, and grabbing up 
a brand from the fire, shoved it in the face of the lynx, 
which pulled its head out, and with a fearful screech 
took itself away. 

" That was better than a gun, Charlie," declared St. 
Clair, as he latched the door and sat down before the 
fire, while everybody wanted to know what the trouble 
was. 

St. Clair explained the uproar, and then crawled back 
on the boughs, and soon they were all asleep again. 

Wingate awoke just after three o'clock, replenished 
the fire, and stretching out on his hard bed, was soon 
oblivious to all his surroundings. 

At five o'clock Claude awoke, and, getting up silently, 
turned over the deacon-seat, and sent Wingate rolling 
on the floor. Charley rose to his feet half-awake, but 
seeing Claude laughing, immediately comprehended 
the situation, and told him that he would be even with 
him before night. 

" Come, fellows, turn out," cried Wingate, in a voice 
that came near lifting the roof off the camp, "turn 
out; do you hear? We must get an early start this 
morning." 

" How's the weather ? " queried Adams. 

Claude threw the door open, and stepped out : 
" Clear and cold," he called back. " I am going to 
the river to wash." 

The others followed him, and, after washing and dry- 
ing their faces and hands upon their pocket-handker- 
chiefs in lieu of towels, they returned to the camp and 
had breakfast. 
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After the meal, Claude said, " Here, fellows, is all 
the grub there is left. Suppose we divide it now ; 
each one can put his share in his pocket, and we shall 
get rid of carrying a bundle to-day, and only have our 
firearms and fishing-tackle." 

All welcomed this proposition, and, after dividing 
the food, they started for Greenville, taking the 
course by compass, which Claude and Wingate made 
out to be a little south of west. 

At twelve o'clock they stopped half an hour by the 
side of an excellent spring, which they discovered bub- 
bling up from a huge moss-grown rock, and finished 
all they had with them to eat. 

" There," said Claude, when each one had eaten his 
last mouthful, " we must reach Greenville to-night, or 
depend on our shooting and fishing for supper ; and, as 
our last meal has been rather a light one, I propose to 
eat supper at one of the hotels at Greenville to-night." 

" So say we all of us," sang Wingate and Adams ; 
and off they started again. 

About three o'clock they caught the glint of water 
through the forest, and, shouting with joy, they hurried 
onward, and soon stood on the shores of a pond that 
stretched away a couple of miles beyond them. 

" This is the Big Wilson Pond that the guide told us 
about. I recognize it by its shape and surroundings," 
said Claude. 

" If we only had a boat now," suggested Wingate, 
" we could save some walking." 

" Let us hunt for one. The guide told me we 
might find a bateau here somewhere." 
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" Here, fellows," shouted Minot, who had walked a 
few rods to the left, " here is one of those sharp-ended 
boats such as we saw on the Penobscot." 

" Hurrah ! " cried Adams ; " he has found a bateau." 

The boys made a rush for the boat, and found she 
was plenty large enough to carry them all easily; and 
there were four oars and a paddle in her. She con- 
tained some water ; but turning her over they emptied 
it out. 

" Now, let's run her into the water, fellows," said 
Claude. " Get hold — four on a side. In she goes 
now. All aboard ! " 

" You take the paddle, Claude, and steer ; and St. 
Clair, myself, Jack, and Phil will row." 

" All right. Shove her off, Stackpole ; now take 
your places. Let fall ! give way ! " and Claude headed 
for a house he saw in the distance. 

" This is quite a change after tramping so long," re- 
marked Jack. 

" Yes, a pleasant change," allowed Wingate. " But 
these oars are deuced heavy ; I should think they were 
made for giants." 

After getting over a mile down the pond, Claude no- 
ticed two or three boats hauled up on shore, and, chang- 
ing his course a little, steered directly for them, rightly 
supposing that they were hauled up at a public landing. 

At quarter of four they reached the landing, and the 
bateau was hauled out of water far enough to be out 
of danger in case of storm. 

" Easier walking now, fellows ! " said Stackpole. 
" Here is a road." 
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" I suppose we ought by good rights to take that 
bateau back where we found her," remarked Adams. 

" So we had," declared Wingate ; and then added, 
dryly, "we'll carry her back the next time we come 
this way. That's fair." 

Taking their firearms and fishing-tackle, the boys 
struck into the road, and soon found that it crossed a 
farm. When they reached the first occupied house 
they knocked at the door, and inquired of a woman 
who came the way to the village. Her eyes opened 
wide as she inspected the crowd of eager, upturned 
faces; and after she had stared at them awhile, she 
found her tongue and gave them the proper directions, 
telling them it was two miles to the hotels. 

" Two miles ! " echoed Claude ; " that's nothing ; 
we shall be there in half an hour." 

It was six o'clock when they reached the Lake 
House, where they found their baggage and boats ; and 
as soon as they had secured rooms, washed up and 
changed part of their clothing, they hurried to supper, 
being, as Adams claimed, in a starving condition. 

During the evening the boys held a consultation, and 
concluded that if the next day was pleasant they 
would make the ascent of Squaw Mountain, and not 
go up the lake until Wednesday. 

After talking with the landlord about the proposed 
excursion, they concluded to hire a sailboat and take a 
pilot with them, as they did not understand the naviga- 
tion of the lake, although every one of the party could 
sail a boat as well as any Cape Ann fisherman. 

Tuesday morning dawned fair and pleasant, and 
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rather warm. At eight o'clock they went on board the 
sloop yacht Alice, Captain Swan, that was moored to 
the wharf near the house. As they had no intention of 
returning to dinner, they took a substantial lunch with 
them. 

There was a light breeze from the west, which gave 
token of increasing before night. The boys carried 
their guns, rifles, and fishing-tackle with them, thinking 
that they might possibly be of use before they returned. 
Claude took charge of the sloop, and as soon as every- 
body and everything were in, gave orders to hoist the 
mainsail and jib. The fasts were cast off by people on 
the wharf, who had gathered to see them off. ' Adams 
pushed the bow off with the boat-hook ; and, the wind 
barely filling the sails, Claude laid his course up the 
lake close-hauled. There were quite a number of 
islands, rocks, and shoals in the East Cove, as that 
part of the lake was called ; but, under the skilful pilot- 
age of Captain Swan, Claude kept clear of them. 

The wind was squally, and when they had made two 
miles from the wharf they found they had all they 
wanted, as the flaws were so heavy at times as to bury 
the lee rail under water, and cause the foam to pile up 
under the bow and float in white bubbles astern. 

As all of his friends seemed to be enjoying the sail 
very much, Claude proposed that instead of running 
directly to Johnson's Landing, where they were bound, 
they should sail a few miles up the lake. This propo- 
sition was most favorably received, and they ran past 
the mouth of Sandy Bay, and a little beyond Moose 
Island. Then slacking his main and jib sheets, Claude 
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put the helm a-starboard and ran off before it, until 
the yacht was within half a mile of the shore and 
Squaw Mountain was looming up to the sky directly 
ahead of them. 

" Look out for your heads, everybody ! " called 
Claude ; "I am going to jibe. Haul in the main- 
sheet, Wingate. Be ready to slack the weather-jib 
sheet, St. Clair." 

" Aye ! aye ! " answered both the young fellows. 

The wind, which had been steadily increasing, now 
blew very hard, and a big sea was rolling ; but Claude 
was perfectly at home in a yacht, having passed many 
hours in one in Boston Harbor and in cruises along 
shore. 

As Charlie hauled on the mainsheet Claude put his 
helm a starboard, luffing well as the boom swung over 
their heads ; then called to Andrew, " Let go your jib, 
haul in to starboard. Haul in your mainsheet, Charlie, 
lively now ! " But the sail was so large with the boat 
laying her course that Adams had to help him. " That 
will do ; belay all ! " and the boat headed down the 
lake. 

As they had to land on a lee shore, and there being 
no wharf to tie up to, the boat was anchored a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, and the sails lowered and 
furled to keep the wind from slatting them all day. 
Then they went ashore, four at a time, in the tender, 
and the captain went back the third time, and brought 
off the guns, fishing-tackle, and luncheon. 

Taking their things, and Captain Swan leading, they 
walked to Fitzgerald Pond, half a mile distant. In 
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this vicinity they hid their fishing-rods, which had not 
been jointed, intending to do some fishing in the pond 
on their return, and then with their guns and rifles, 
and the captain, who here acted as guide, carrying the 
lunch, they started for the summit of the Big Squaw. 

Squaw Mountain rises to a height of nearly four 
thousand feet above the sea level, and commands a 
magnificent view of Moosehead Lake and the surround- 
ing wilderness. It was one o'clock when the party 
reached the top, and the sun being very hot, they were 
glad to sit down and rest, and sample the luncheon the 
captain spread out before them. 

After dinner, they walked to different parts of the 
summit, the captain, who knew the country well, point- 
ing out and naming a large number of mountains and 
sheets of water that lay around them. After two hours 
of sociable enjoyment they began the descent, and 
reached the pond at four o'clock. An hour was now 
devoted to fishing, and the whole party secured twenty- 
five trout, the largest of which weighed about a pound 
and a half. At six o'clock they reached the landing, 
not having seen anything to fire at the entire day. 

The boys drew the shells from their guns and rifles, 
and Captain Swan rowed Claude, St. Clair, Wingate, 
and Phil off to the yacht and then went back for the 
others. By the time they returned Claude, with the 
assistance of those with him, had hoisted the mainsail, 
hove the anchor up and secured it on deck. The jib 
was now run up, the sails were sheeted home, and close- 
hauled on the starboard tack, the yacht headed for the 
lower end of Moose Island. They had to beat through 
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the passage between the island and the mainland, and 
pretty well over towards the mouth of Sandy Bay, then 
laying their course they reached the wharf about half 
past seven, just as the wind was fast dying away. 

Hungry as bears who have just left their dens in the 
spring, they hurried to the hotel and. their rooms, 
attended to their toilets, and then sought the dining- 
room, where at a well-filled table they were soon ap- 
peasing the pangs of hunger. 

After supper they went round to the stores and 
bought their supplies for their West Branch trip. They 
had brought coffee and tea and some canned goods 
with them from Boston, but all the rest of their pro- 
visions they procured at Greenville. When they re- 
turned to their home they settled up with Captain Swan 
and the landlord, and the next morning at nine o'clock 
took passage on the Twilight for Mount Kineo, as the 
large boat did not leave until three in the afternoon. 

The party was blessed with another fine day, and as 
the steamer ran swiftly up the lake the fellows gathered 
around the pilot-house and plied the captain with ques- 
tions as fast as he could answer them. He was a 
young man, very pleasant, and the boys took to him at 
once. He gave them a great deal of information about 
the lake, pointed out all the objects of interest, and 
gave them a little sketch of each as fast as they 
came up with them. The boat made a landing at Deer 
Island, a familiar name to all the party, and Claude 
told the captain that they had a Deer Island in Boston 
Harbor, where many people had to stay much against 
their inclination. 
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There was a large farm on Deer Island, and a sum- 
mer hotel called the Deer Island House. The captain 
informed the party that the island was ten miles from 
Greenville, and contained three thousand acres of land, 
most of which was thickly wooded. A ten minutes' 
stop here sufficed, and then the steamer backed out 
from the wharf and resumed her course. Passing out 
from between Deer and Sugar Islands, the boys no- 
ticed that the steamer was in the broadest part of the 
lake. The captain called their attention to the Ken- 
nebec Dam, at the outlet, four miles away on the port 
side, and told them there was a small hotel at the land- 
ing, and that in the vicinity of the dam were good 
places for fishing. Mount Kineo and the hotel near 
its base were now noticed by Wingate, who spoke of it 
to his companions. 

" There are two peaks very nearly alike, captain, away 
over the starboard bow ; what are they ? " asked Claude. 

" They are the Spencer Mountains, and beyond them 
you see Katahdin." 

"You keep your eye on that mountain some fine 
day, captain," said Adams, ' ' and you will see eight 
fellows about our size on top of it." 

" It would take a stronger glass than there is in this 
part of the country to make you out. That mountain 
is over fifty miles away in an air line." 

" I'll shake my handkerchief at you," remarked Phil, 
with a laugh. 

" You would need a handkerchief as large as the top 
of a circus tent to show at that distance. So you are 
going to try and get to the top of it ? " 
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"Try ! " echoed St. Clair. "We are bound to, if we 
don't break our necks." 

" It is called a very hard mountain to climb." 

" We are good for it ! " declared Stackpole. " We 
went on top of Squaw Mountain yesterday." 

" That isn't to be mentioned in the same day with 
Katahdin." 

"Well, we shall dance on the summit, if we live," 
remarked Minot. 

In a short time the steamer passed Sand Bar and 
Hog Back Islands, and the captain informed the boys 
that they were five miles from Kineo, and also pointed 
out to them the west outlet. By a strange freak of 
nature the lake has two outlets, which. unite at Indian 
Pond, several miles from the lake. The west outlet is 
the smaller of the two. 

Mount Kineo, the monarch of the lake, now came 
boldly to the front, and the boys examined it with 
interest. As the steamer drew nearer to Kineo the 
captain pointed out a group of three small islands on 
the starboard side, which he told them were the Moody 
Islands.. The lake had now narrowed considerably, 
and in twenty minutes more the steamer ran into the 
little cove and tied up to the wharf but a few rods from 
the hotel. 

The boys waited until their boats and baggage had 
been landed, and then carrying only their fire-arms 
and fishing-tackle they walked up to the hotel. Enter- 
ing the office they registered their names and secured 
rooms, requesting the clerk to have their baggage 
brought to the house as soon as convenient. After 
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looking at their rooms, they went back to the wharf, 
carried their boats to the beach, and turned them bot- 
tom upwards. They found a queer team after their 
baggage, being nothing less than a donkey harnessed 
into a small cart. 

"I didn't know you had a brother down here, 
Claude," said Adams, with a grin, pointing to the 
donkey, and the boys all roared. 

" I think I see a family resemblance," returned 
Claude, who could take a joke as well as anyone in 
the party. 

When their things were carried to the house, they 
had their valises and canvas bags carried to their 
rooms, but the boxes containing their stores were taken 
to the annex, a lodging-house near the hotel, and were 
put away there until they should need them. When 
everything was arranged to their satisfaction, they re- 
tired to their rooms to make some changes in their 
clothing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CRUISING AROUND KINEO. 

After dinner the boys launched their boats, and 
pulling out of the cove, rounded the peninsula, and 
steered for Kineo Point, from where they were to begin 
the ascent of the mountains. After passing the " Three 
Sisters," a group of pines on shore, they noticed the 
profile on the southeast corner of the mountain, and 
resting on their oars took a good look at it. 

" Do you see anything peculiar in that profile, 
Jack ? " queried Claude, who was pulling the Fairy, with 
Adams in the stern steering, and Minot for a passenger. 

" N-no, can't say that I do," and Jack looked sharply 
at Claude, apprehensive that he was trying to work off 
a sell on him. 

" There's a stony glare in the eyes," suggested Fred, 
laughing. 

" I am not fooling," asserted Claude, " but the face 
and head remind me strongly of a negro's." 

" I declare, you are right, and the longer you look at 
it the more striking the resemblance is ; " and Jack, 
hailing the other boats, called the attention of the rest 
of the fellows to the fact Claude had discovered. 
104 
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They reached the landing, and pulled their boats out 
carefully, then placed them high up on the beach be- 
yond the reach of the waves. 

" Up we go now," said Claude, striking into the path 
and taking the lead. 

' Hold on a minute ; here is a guide-board," cried 
Stackpole ; but upon examination he found it was a sign- 
board, warning persons not to roll stones down the 
eastern side of the mountain, which overhangs Kineo 
Bay. This is to guard persons who may be on the 
water below from accident. 

" I am glad you saw that notice, Harry," remarked 
Wingate. " That is the very thing that some of us 
would have been likely to do." 

" Forewarned is forearmed," returned Claude, as 
they continued their way. 

Mount Kineo itself is the chief centre of attraction 
at Moosehead Lake, and will undoubtedly remain so. 
It is composed mostly of hornblende, presenting the 
largest mass of that material known to geologists, and 
is acknowledged by all who have paid it a visit to 
be a great natural curiosity. It is doubtless rich 
in legendary romance, could one only unearth its 
history in by-gone times, when the red man was the 
king of the forest and proud possessor of this vast 
domain. 

On the east side toward Kineo Bay, and the south 
side toward the hotel, the sides are perpendicular, but 
to the west and north it falls away gradually, till be- 
fore reaching the water it has flattened enough to 
leave a chance for a very good farm, which has been 
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improved by the owners, and a considerable number 
of acres of land are cultivated near Hard-Scrabble. 

There is an interesting Indian legend connected 
with the mountain, which we have not space to give 
here, but those who wish to read it will find it in the 
author's guide to this country, entitled " Farrar's 
Moosehead Lake and the North Maine Wilderness." 

As the party climbed the mountain they were de- 
lighted with the views they obtained, like those of a 
kaleidoscope, ever changing. They made their way 
leisurely to the summit, refreshing themselves when 
they had arrived there with a drink from a beautiful 
spring that bubbled up out of the sand from beneath a 
mossy rock. They took in the view on all sides, and 
even crawled out on the crumbling edge of the precipice 
above Kineo Bay, and noticed how it overhung the 
water. A stone dropped here would strike the lake 
thirty feet from the base of the mountain. They 
noticed some eagles wheeling in circles below them, 
and watched them until they saw them fly to their nests 
in the crevices of the cliffs. 

The boys spent two hours on top of the mountain, 
and then started for the hotel. They found the de- 
scent much easier than the ascent, and accomplished it 
quicker, but it was five o'clock when they reached the 
beach and launched their boats. 

" The wind has changed, and is out from the south," 
remarked Claude, as they dipped their oars and pulled 
homeward. " We shall have a rainy day to-morrow." 

In the evening they laid plans as to how long they 
should stop in the vicinity of Kineo, and where they 
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should go, and concluded that if the next day was 
pleasant they would charter the steamer Day Dream, 
that belonged to the hotel, and go to Spencer Bay, and 
from there make the ascent of Spencer Mountain, 
whose twin cones they had gazed at with a great deal 
of admiration. 

Claude had been a true weather prophet, however, 
and when they came down the next morning, they found 
it was raining hard, the wind blowing a gale, and huge 
waves were breaking on the end of the point in front 
of the house. 

After breakfast the boys hunted up Captain Brown, 
and made some inquiries about the proposed excur- 
sion, and told him they would start Saturday morning, 
if the weather cleared by that time. 

In reply to their questions the captain told them 
that they must allow three days for the excursion, and 
promised them some good fishing and shooting at 
Spencer Pond, that lay back in the woods about two 
miles from the head of the bay. 

Claude advised him to take whatever stores he 
thought necessary, and plenty of blankets, as the boys 
intended to spend one night on top of the mountain. 

Saturday morning, much to the satisfaction of the 
entire party, dawned fair, but somewhat cooler than it 
had been before the storm. Breakfast was served to 
the boys at seven o'clock, and at eight the Day Dream 
was under way and steaming out of Kineo Cove. The 
boys took their boats with them, as they wanted them 
to use in Spencer Pond, and the captain carried a 
birch canoe lashed outside to some of the standards 
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that supported the hurricane deck. The rough sea of 
the day before had disappeared with the south wind 
that had caused it, and the lake was as smooth as a 
mirror, although the captain held the opinion that later 
in the day the wind would come out from the north- 
west and blow hard. 

The trip down the lake and to the head of the bay 
was very pleasant, and often, as the steamer ran near 
the shore, the boys saw the trees mirrored in the water, 
and admired the beautiful colors that were beginning 
to appear on the maples. They made the run to the 
head of the bay in two hours, and anchored the steamer 
off the shore, there being no wharf or settlement at 
this place. 

The captain and engineer had brought rifles and 
fishing-rods, as they were to accompany the boys to the 
summit of the mountain. 

While the engineer was attending to his machinery, 
and drawing his fire, the captain launched the canoe, 
and the boys their boats, and loaded in their fire-arms, 
rods, blankets, cooking utensils, axes, and what stores 
they thought they would need while away from the 
steamer. 

" You can start whenever you are ready, boys," said 
the captain, " and I will follow as soon as Joe is ready." 

" Do you think the water is high enough in the brook 
for us to row to the pond ? " queried Claude. 

" I don't believe it is. You will probably have to 
pole up, or drag your boats. Some of you had better 
walk ; you will find a good road on the left-hand side 
of the stream." 
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"We can tell when we get there," said Claude to his 
rriends, and he struck out for the mouth of the brook, 
followed by the Go Ahead and Water Witch. 

When they had run up the stream a short distance^ 
they found there was very little water in it, and Claude 
proposed that they should tow up the boats by the 
painters, as they would just about float clear of the 
bottom «vith all the fellows out of them. 

This plan was carried out, Claude, Wingate, and 
St. Clair taking the first haul. They pulled off their 
boots and stockings, as they had no change of either 
with them, and placed them in the boats, then turning 
their pants up above their knees, took the painters over 
their shoulders, and started up the middle of the brook, 
the rest of the party taking to the road. 

When they had gone a mile, as near as they could 
judge, Phil, Stackpole, and Drake took their places, as 
the captain had told them it was two miles to the pond, 
and they wished to divide the labor. 

Jack was anxious to change with Claude, but this the 
leader would not allow, as he was afraid his friend might 
take cold in his leg where the bear had scatched him. 

When they reached the pond they waited for the 
captain and engineer, who put in an appearance about 
half an hour behind the boys. All now embarked in 
their boats, and the captain taking the lead in the 
canoe, paddled diagonally across the water to the reg- 
ular camping-ground, located halfway between two 
small streams that emptied into the pond, where they 
arrived at one o'clock, with good appetites for dinner. 

" Now," said Adams, " for something to eat." 
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" That is the time of day with me," echoed Stack- 
pole. 

Many hands make quick work, and everybody took 
hold with a will to forward the dinner. Captain 
Brown and Joe Burnham cut some wood, and Adams 
built a fire, Claude peeled and sliced potatoes, Win- 
gate scored and sliced a piece of pork, St. Clair made 
the coffee, and Phil sliced up some cold corned beef. 
A rough table and seats had been left by some former 
camping-party, and these the boys utilized. Minot 
and Drake set the table, and brought forth some hard- 
tack, this being the only kind of bread the party 
intended to use on this excursion. Stackpole brought 
to camp the wood that the two boatmen were cutting. 
At a quarter of two the party sat down to dinner, and 
ate as only hungry men in the woods can eat. 

During the dinner it was planned to spend the night 
where they were, and start up the mountain the next 
day. Accordingly, after the dishes had been washed 
up, the captain and Joe, assisted by Claude and Win- 
gate, began the construction of a rough camp, while 
the rest of the party, taking gun, rifle, and fishing- 
rod, started off to see what they could raise towards 
supper, the captain charging those who went into the 
woods to be careful and not lose their bearings. 

Drake and Minot took the Fairy, and Stackpole and 
Adams the Go Ahead, and went out fishing, while 
St. Clair with his gun, and Phil with his rifle, launched 
the Water Witch, crossed the pond to the logging-road, 
and then started toward the lake in hopes to secure 
some partridges. 
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About six o'clock the fishermen returned, bringing 
forty small trout and about four quarts of cranberries, 
partially ripe, that they had found in a bog on the 
west side of the pond. All their fish they had taken 
at the mouth of the brook to the westward of the 
creek. They had seen a number of ducks, but not 
having anything to shoot with could not get them. 

It was after dark, and the captain was beginning to 
express some feelings of alarm at the non-appearance 
of Phil and Adams, when the dip of oars was heard, 
and soon after the boat came into sight. A few mo- 
ments later the gunners were at the camp. 

" Have you had supper yet ? " was the first question 
Phil asked. 

" No," replied Claude ; " but what made you so 
late ? " 

" Business," laughed Phil. " I'll tell you how it was, 
while we are plucking some partridges, for I would 
like some for supper; " and, assisted by Andrew, they 
brought up eleven partridges and six black ducks, and 
deposited them on the table. 

Six of the largest of the partridges were selected 
for cooking, which, with a part of the fish that had 
been caught, and a quart of the cranberries, stewed 
in molasses, — they not having sufficient sugar to use 
for this purpose, — would make an ample meal for the 
whole party. While stripping the partridges of their 
feathers, Phil told his story : — 

" We crossed the pond to the road and followed it 
for half a mile or so, when we struck a large flock of 
partridges in the road, that flew into the woods before 
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we had a chance to pop at them. But we noticed the 
direction they took, and, creeping carefully after them, 
found them only a little way off on a small spruce. 
Andrew let fly at them both barrels as quick as he 
could shoot, and I knocked over one or two with my 
rifle. They flew as soon as we had fired, but we se- 
cured six birds out of the lot. Then we tried to find 
them again, but could not, and we returned to the 
road. We followed it to the lake, and, being some- 
what tired, sat down in the edge of the woods near 
where the brook empties in, to rest a while. While we 
were talking, a flock of black duck flew in from the 
lake and lit near the mouth of the stream, just a good 
gun-shot away. But either they heard or saw us, and 
they rose a little quicker than we wished ; but between 
us we knocked over six, which we secured, while several 
that were wounded swam away, and the flock that we 
judged contained over twenty flew off across the bay. 
Having no boat, we were obliged to undress and 
swim out to where the dead ducks were floating, and 
pick them up. After getting ashore with them and 
dressing, we sat down again, thinking the flock might 
return, but they did not come back, We soon be- 
came tired of loafing, and started back over the same 
ground. When about half a mile from the lake, while 
rounding a slight turn in the road, we almost ran over 
a fox that was trotting towards us in the middle of the 
road. We came upon the animal so suddenly that for 
the moment we were surprised, and so was Mr. Fox. 
We looked at him, and he at us. But he recovered 
from his surprise first, and took to the woods on the 
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left, while we fired a volley after him that did him no 
harm but only increased his speed. As soon as we 
fired, half a dozen partridges flew out of a tree on our 
right, across the road, and Andrew gave them his re- 
maining barrel, killing three, while I let drive with my 
rifle, killing'one ; and chasing the other two I managed 
to kill another. The birds we had shot first we had 
hung to a tree beside the road where we had killed 
them, and as it was now almost dark we picked up the 
partridges and ducks, and hurried toward the boat, 
taking down the others when we reached them. It 
was fairly dark when we tumbled into the craft, and 
the blaze of the camp-fire looked cheerful as we pushed 
off from shore and headed for it, and I am hungry 
enough to do ample justice to the supper when it is 
ready.'' 

"Was the steamer all right?" inquired Captain 
Brown. 

" She appeared to be, sir." 

Preparations for supper were now actively forwarded, 
and in the course of an hour it was smoking on the 
table. After the greater part of the viands had disap- 
peared before the combined attack of the hungry 
campers, the captain proposed that the ducks should 
be picked and dressed and roasted that evening, that 
they might carry them on the mountain the next day, 
and have them to eat cold. This was accordingly 
done, and the remaining fish and partridges were also 
dressed and made ready for cooking in the morning 
for breakfast, as the party intended to get away from 
camp by seven o'clock. 
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It was half-past ten before the party were ready to 
lie down, and as soon as the work was completed the 
boys turned in, leaving the captain and Joe to follow 
at their leisure. Well wrapped up in blankets, with a 
good fire at their feet, the younger members of the 
party were soon sound asleep. 

" Joe," said the captain, when the boys were all 
quiet, " do you think we could get a deer to-night ? " 

" Don't know, captain," returned Joe, with his eyes 
lighting up, " we might try him." 

" It's a good night, not a breath of wind." 

" This pretty good place, — ought to be some round 
this pond." 

" Let's try it." 

" All right." 

The captain now brought forth a jack, which he 
secured properly in the bow of the canoe, and tak- 
ing his rifle, the canoe was slipped noiselessly into 
the water. Joe took the paddle, the captain placed 
himself in the bow, and the graceful craft was soon 
skirting the shore, both men on the alert for the 
slightest sound that should suggest the presence of a 
deer. The canoe was propelled slowly and noiselessly, 
and moved along in the black shadow of the forest 
like a spirit floating through air. 

They followed the shore almost to the outlet, when 
they caught sound of a slight splash in the water, 
and a moment later saw a pair of shining eyeballs 
gazing at them through the darkness. The captain 
put his rifle to his shoulder, and, taking aim between 
the two livid spots before him, pulled the trigger. 
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Instead of hearing the report of the rifle and the 
whizzing of the bullet as he expected, he only 
heard the clicking of the lock and the metallic thud as 
the hammer struck the head of the cartridge. The ■ 
deer heard it also, and, turning as quick as light- 
ning, started into the woods as the captain pulled the 
trigger the second time. The cartridge exploded this 
time, but the bullet, with a thud, buried itself in a 
tree, and the captain, with a muttered imprecation, 
withdrew the empty shell, put in a fresh one, he having 
a Ballard rifle, and Joe paddled onward. 

" That is the first time I ever had one of those cart- 
ridges go back on me," whispered the captain. 

" Too bad," returned Joe, scarcely above his breath. 
"You got that deer if the rifle went the first time." 

They followed the shore around to camp without 
seeing anything else. As they landed, the mocking cry 
of a loon echoed across the water from the northwest 
corner of the pond. In his present state of disappoint- 
ment it seemed to the captain as if the bird was taunt- 
ing him with his ill-success. Replenishing the fire as 
silently as possible, the two men crawled into the 
camp, and like their companions were soon sound 
asleep. 

The captain and Joe, who were a great deal tougher 
than any of the boys, were up at five o'clock, and had 
breakfast under active preparation before the noise 
they made awoke the younger members of the party, 
who, however, turned out without loss of time as soon 
as they realized that the men were up and at work. 

Breakfast once ready was quickly despatched ; and 
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then the boats, birch, and cooking utensils were carried 
back from the camp and hid in the woods, as the party 
did not know who might happen along in their absence. 
Cold corned beef, duck, partridges, hard tack, and 
a little tea were taken along for food, and the only 
cooking utensil was a pot to make the tea in. Each 
one of the party carried his own drinking-cup. The 
provisions were carried in two large knapsacks, which 
were backed by Joe and the captain, and each of the 
boys carried a pair of blankets. Claude and Wingate 
carried the axes, and each of the parry had a gun or 
rifle. Thus equipped they left camp at seven o'clock, 
struck through the woods and began the ascent of the 
mountain, picking their way as best they could, as 
there was no path. 

The day was pleasant, and as the sun rose they 
found it very warm. The route was difficult, and the 
side of the mountain steep. It was impossible to fol- 
low a straight course, as sometimes enormous over- 
hanging boulders confronted them, even before they 
were out of the forest. 

They remembered the saying of Captain Robinson, 
that Squaw Mountain was not to be mentioned in the 
same day with the Spencer, and voted unanimously 
that the captain was right. As they progressed slowly 
upward the way became more difficult, and at times 
they were obliged to hunt several minutes before they 
could find a way out of their difficulties. They were 
obliged to stop and rest frequently ; and at such times, 
with the perspiration pouring down their bodies, Adams 
would remark that " Jordan was a hard road to travel." 
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After getting above the heavy forest, they struck 
into a scrub growth that tried their patience and cour- 
age, and made them long to get beyond it, which they 
finally did, and sat down to rest and take a look around 
them. In silence they feasted their eyes upon the pano- 
rama unrolled beneath them ; and, when partially recov- 
ered from their fatigue, struggled onward, reaching the 
summit at eleven o'clock. They threw down their bur- 
dens by the side of a large boulder, and then, by the 
advice of Captain Brown, walked slowly about for a 
few minutes, that they might cool off gradually with- 
out taking cold. 

A cool breeze swept the top of the mountain, offset- 
ting in a measure the hot rays of the sun. When they 
were dried off they gathered in a group, and began to 
try to pick out the different bodies of water* and moun- 
tains from the maps they had with them, and were able 
to satisfactorily locate a large number of them. They 
could see the whole of Katahdin above the forest, and 
a number of other high mountains in the same direc- 
tion. 

By noon they were pretty well rested, and, taking the 
axes with them, descended to the scrub growth to 
procure fuel to cook the tea, the top of the mountain 
being nothing but barren rock. The captain and Joe 
quickly cut all the wood the party could carry, and 
leaving the axes where they were, as they Would have 
to procure more wood after dinner, they returned to 
the boulder on the summit and started a fire. 

In crevices among the ledges and holes in the rocks 
they found plenty of water, which, although not very 
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cold, was clean and sweet, and thus were not obliged 
to bring up water as well as wood. The tea was soon 
ready, and, bringing forth the eatables, the captain 
placed them on the ground with the remark that they 
"must get three meals out of them;" and then each 
one helped himself. 

After dinner was over, the captain scattered the fire 
to save the fuel, and then the whole party began a 
general inspection of the top of the mountain, which 
kept them busy for the next two hours, and carried 
them some distance from the place where they had 
eaten. 

A little after three they began to return, straggling 
along by twos and threes. Drake and Adams, who 
were ahead, were surprised and somewhat alarmed, 
when, upon getting within a few rods of the boulder, 
they saw two bears, which had hitherto been concealed 
by it, nosing over the knapsacks, and trying to get at 
their contents. Although their guns were loaded with 
small shot they did not hesitate to let them have a 
volley from both barrels. This raised a spirit of ugli- 
ness in the bears, which charged upon them. 

The moment the boys noticed the animals turn in 
their direction they started on the run towards their 
friends, who were now all in sight and hurrying for- 
ward from hearing the discharge of the guns, shouting 
at the top of their voices, " Bears ! bears ! " 

On such a rough footing the bears had a great ad- 
vantage over the boys, and were rapidly closing in on 
them when their friends opened fire. This caused the 
animals to stop and see where the fre§h attack came 
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from, when, noticing so many persons rapidly approach- 
ing, they took fright and shambled down the mountain- 
side, followed by a fusilade from all hands. 

Adams and Drake, who, of course, were between 
their friends and the bears, hearing the singing of 
bullets, dropped flat to the ground, being afraid that a 
stray shot might hit them ; and, indeed, it is a great 
wonder that in such an excitement they were not hurt, 
as everybody fired the moment the bears turned to re- 
treat, without being very careful of their aim. 

After the party had gathered at the boulder and ex- 
amined their things, and found them uninjured, except 
by a few shot that had missed the bears when Adams 
and Drake fired, and had taken effect in the knapsacks 
and blankets, Claude and Wingate proposed to follow 
them. But the captain and Joe laughed at the idea, 
and said they might have to trail them for two or 
three days before they would get another shot at 
them, and proposed instead that they should descend 
to the scrub growth and bring up wood enough to 
last them for supper, night, and breakfast the next 
morning. 

After cutting what fuel they deemed necessary, the 
captain and' Joe went further down the mountain, and 
cut two spruce poles about eight feet long, and 
a couple of small maples six feet long, with a crotch 
in one end of each. They then returned, bringing the 
poles, and helped the young fellows carry up the wood. 
It took the whole party three trips before they carried 
the wood all up ; and it was more like work than any- 
thing they had seen before on the excursion. 
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As evening approached it began to grow cold ; and 
after supper had been eaten, the captain and Joe 
proceeded to make a shelter for the night. The boul- 
der before spoken of was about fifteen feet long and 
four feet high ; the side, in front of which the party 
had built their fire and eaten, being perpendicular. 
The top of the rock shelved back from the front for 
its entire width, leaving it at the back about two feet 
high. 

In front of the boulder the captain and Joe set up 
their crotched sticks, crotches upward, about twelve 
feet apart, the bottoms being stuck into crevices in the 
ledge, then piled a lot of loose stones, of which there 
were plenty on the summit of the mountain, around 
the bottoms of these poles, thus making them as firm 
as possible. The two straight sticks were now placed 
in position, one end of each resting in the crotched up- 
rights, and the others lying on the boulder. The cap- 
tain then took a double blanket and, opening it out, 
fastened each end to one of the sticks that ran back to 
the rock. The edge of the blanket lengthwise was 
brought on the boulder far enough to place some rocks 
on it to hold it in position, and several heavy stones 
were piled on the ends of the sticks on top of the 
boulder. A single blanket was then fastened to each 
side, leaving the front of the tent, as the boys called 
it, open. 

The part of the mountain enclosed by the tent was 
almost as smooth as a floor, it being granite, planed 
and rubbed down by the storms of ages ; and on this 
hard floor the captain and Joe scattered some pine 
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boughs they had brought up for that purpose to the 
depth of two inches, then spread four double blankets 
over them, the other four being reserved for covering. 
As soon as this work, had been completed, the whole 
party threw themselves down on the rude bed, and lay 
talking over the events of the day. 

" I hope we don't get a snow-squall to-night," said 
Joe ; " the sky looked bad at sunset." 

" You don't get snow here as early as this, do you ? " 
inquired Drake. 

" Snow-squalls on top of the mountains are not un- 
common in September," replied the captain. 

" I was on top of Mount Washington one summer 
in August," added Claude, "and there was a heavy 
snow-squall while I was there." 

" But this mountain is not so high as Mount Wash- 
ington," said Minot. 

" Very true ; but it is over four thousand feet, and 
plenty high enough to catch a snow-squall in Septem- 
ber, if the conditions of the weather are right." 

" I never slept so near heaven before," remarked 
Stackpole, thoughtfully, as he gazed beyond the fire 
into the solemn stillness of the night. 

" And you never will again," put in Adams, with a 
laugh. 

The boys spent the evening in questioning the cap- 
tain and Joe about the Penobscot country, and ob- 
tained all the information they could about the route 
they intended to take. 

About nine o'clock one after another dropped off to 
sleep, and did not awake until five the next morning, 
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when they found a strong northwest wind blowing, 
and themselves completely enveloped in clouds that 
were sweeping across the summit of the mountain." 

" Turn out, boys," cried the Captain ; " we are liable 
to get a snow-squall before we get out of this." 

They found Joe had a fire underway, and the cap- 
tain was getting out the food. At half-past five Joe 
said the tea was ready ; and they ate their breakfast 
in the tent, making away with everything that was 
eatable. 

After this they began to take down the blankets, 
and had just packed everything up, and were all 
ready to start, when the wind increased to a gale, and 
down came great feathery flakes mixed with hail that 
pelted them like shot. 

The captain threw on some more wood, saying, 
that "it would be of no use to start until the squall 
was over, as they could not see an inch before their 
noses." 

Backing to the wind they sat down around the fire, 
whose warmth was fully appreciated in the icy blasts 
that buffeted them. The squall lasted half an hour, 
during which time two inches of snow fell. As the 
snow ceased falling, the clouds gradually lifted, and, as 
soon as they could see their way, they shouldered their 
packs and moved down the mountain. 

As they left the summit behind them the snow grew 
thinner, and in an hour they had gone beyond it. The 
descent was fully as tiresome as the upward climb had 
been ; but they accomplished it a little quicker, and 
reached the camp at the pond about ten o'clock. By 
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this time the sun had come out, and it grew warmer 
again. Four of the boys went out fishing, the other 
four gunning, to see if they could find anything to go 
with the corned beef for dinner, while the captain and 
Joe cut up some wood. 

At noon both parties returned — the fishermen with 
thirty trout, the gunners with one partridge ; and they 
were chaffed considerably by the other party for their 
ill luck. Dinner was served at half-past one ; at three 
o'clock the boats were launched, and they started for 
the steamer, reaching her at five. 

While Joe was getting up steam the boys went for 
some ducks they saw about half a mile away, and suc- 
ceeded in securing ten of them. Returning with all 
speed to the steamer, they plucked and dressed them ; 
and the captain prepared a good supper, which was 
eaten before they left the bay. 

At seven o'clock they hauled up the anchor, and a 
moment later were heading for the lake, and reached 
the Kineo wharf at nine o'clock. They went up to the 
hotel, leaving all their things on board the steamer. 

As the party had concluded to go to the head of the 
lake on the Governor Coburn Tuesday, they arose early 
the next morning, packed up their things, Jack paying 
their bill ; and, as soon as they had eaten breakfast, 
took a walk to Cliff and Pebble Beaches, and visited 
other places of interest in the immediate neighborhood, 
returning to the hotel in time to embark on the 
steamer, and see that their stores as well as their bag- 
gage were placed on board. 



CHAPTER V. 

FROM KINEO TO CHESUNCOOK. 

The William Parker came up Tuesday morning in- 
stead of the Governor Cobum, and much to their satisfac- 
tion the boys found Captain Charlie in command of her. 
They made their way to the hurricane deck, and sta- 
tioned themselves near the pilot-house, within speak- 
ing distance of the captain, who kept up a running 
fire of conversation with them until they reached the 
end of the route. 

The steamer rounded the peninsula, and headed up 
the lake, passing Moose River on the left, or port side, 
and Hardscrabble on the right, or starboard. Farm 
Island, Baker Brook, and Tomhegan Stream, on the 
port side, were pointed out by the captain, who gave 
them a little information about each. He also showed 
them, some distance away on the starboard side, a 
mountain strongly resembling Mount Kineo, which has 
been named by somebody, with an eye to the fitness of 
things, Kineo Junior. 

The captain asked the boys about their Spencer 
Mountain trip, and they gave him a graphic account 
of it, and when they told about the bears chasing 
Adams and Drake, he laughed as if he enjoyed the 
story. 
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Through the captain's kindness, the boys learned a 
great deal about the geography of the lake by the time 
the steamer tied up to the long rambling pier that shot 
out from the low land at the Northeast Carry, and as 
the steamer had made a landing at the Northwest Carry 
on her way up the party saw about all there was to see 
of the lake above Kineo. They reached the terminus 
of the steamboat route at one o'clock, and after seeing 
that all their things were landed, they went up to a 
small house that stood a few rods back from the lake, 
and procured dinner. 

The meal over, they prevailed upon the proprietor 
to harness up a team at once, and haul their baggage, 
stores, and boats across the carry. At the house they 
met a young Indian, who was very anxious that they 
should hire him for a guide, prophesying all manner of 
terrible disasters for them when he learned that they 
were to depend entirely upon their maps and guide- 
books, and what information they could pick up on the 
way to travel by. He also spoke very contemptuously 
of their boats, and told them that there would not be 
enough of them left to kindle a fire with by the time 
they reached Chesuncook. The boys, however, did not 
argue the point with him, wisely concluding that they 
knew their own business best, and from the perfume 
they inhaled when he opened his mouth they concluded 
that cheap rum was mostly accountable for his ramb- 
ling speeches and unsolicited advice. 

They walked over the carry behind the team, and 
noticed on the right side of the road the ruins of an 
old wooden railroad that, years before, had been the 
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means of transportation between the lake and the 
river, and in " Farrar's Guide to Moosehead Lake " 
they found an interesting account of it during its active 
operations. The carry is two miles and forty rods 
long, and the team was a little over half an hour in 
crossing. 

As the party were going to Lobster Lake that night, 
intending to spend a few days there, they lost no time 
in launching and loading their boats, and at three 
o'clock they pushed off from the landing, followed by 
the good wishes of the teamster, who watched them 
until they disappeared from view. 

The Fairy took the lead, with Adams in the bow, 
Stackpole at the oars, and Claude at the paddle, fol- 
lowed by the Go Ahead and Water Witch. The boys 
knew that it was dead water to Lobster Lake, and 
pulled right along as if they were on the lake, leaving 
the steersman to look out for snags or stray rocks. 

The boats were loaded quite deep, but with the aid 
of the current they reached the mouth of Lobster 
Stream in half an hour, and, turning to the right, 
entered the brook, and followed it a mile and a half 
to the lake, the water being sufficiently high for them 
to row all the way. As they entered the lake they had 
a fine view of the Spencer Mountains, and lay on 
their oars a few moments to look at them. 

" How they loom up from here ! " said Wingate. 

" Yes," replied Claude, " they look finely from here ; 
but I tell you that was a hard climb. However, we 
must be getting along, for we have a camp to build 
and supper to get before dark." 
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" It looks like a mighty good place for ducks around 
this outlet," remarked St. Clair. 

" I'll have some to-night or in the morning," added 
Drake. 

Claude followed the eastern shore for about two 
miles, and then, steering for a pretty sand beach 
between two rocky headlands, made a landing. The 
woods came quite down to the shore line, a mixed 
growth of spruce, fir, white birch, poplar, and Norway 
pine. As the boys stepped out of their boats and 
looked around them, they gave vent to exclamations of 
delight. 

" What a pretty place this is ! " said Wingate, his face 
flushed with pleasure, for he had a quick appreciation 
for all that was beautiful in nature, and the rest of 
the party were not far behind him in this respect. 

" It reminds me some of the Big Richardson Pond," 
replied Claude. 

" So it does me," added St. Clair, " but it is a pret- 
tier place, and this pond or lake is more than twice as 
large." 

" Don't forget, fellows, that supper and lodging have 
to be furnished for this crowd to-night," cried Phil, 
" and although I appreciate the beauties of the place 
as much as any of you, we had better leave praises 
and comparisons to a moment of leisure, and get to 
work. It is half-past four now. Lay out the work, 
Claude, and we'll buckle to it." 

" Well spoken, Phil," returned Claude. " The camp 
and supper are the principal things at present. First, 
then, we will unload the boats, carry everything up to 
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the edge of the woods, and then haul out the boats 
that they may not be injured if it blows in the night, 
although this sand beach is a pretty safe place for 
them." 

"We could not have a better landing than this," 
remarked Adams, as they all went to work. 

" Now," said Claude, after they had finished unload- 
ing the boats, " Wingate, Minor, and myself will build 
the camp and get the boughs for a bed ; Adams, I 
appoint cook for the rest of the week, and Stackpole 
can assist him ; St. Clair, Phil, and Drake shall make 
a table and seats, and provide the wood for cooking 
and the camp-fire." Thus, everything settled, the 
whole party went swiftly to work, as they had none too 
much of daylight left to accomplish what they had to 
perform. 

It was not until dark that everything was ready and 
supper announced ; and the party ate by fire-light, as 
the table and seats had been constructed outdoors. 
During the evening they gathered around the camp- 
fire and had a delightful sing, and their voices echoing 
across the lake caused the loons to make themselves 
heard also. The day had been a long one, and a com- 
paratively hard one, and at nine o'clock they all retired 
to rest. 

Claude, Andrew, Charlie, and Phil turned out at 
daylight the next morning, the two former going to the 
outlet in the Fairy for ducks, and Charlie and Phil in 
the Water Witch crossed the lake to a small bay full 
of rocks and islands to try their luck in fishing. As 
they stole out quietly the others did not hear them, 
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and when Adams awoke, at six o'clock, he was sur- 
prised to find that four of the party were up and out. 
He gave Stackpole, who slept next to him, a punch, 
and cried, " Come, Harry, we must get up and start 
breakfast. It is six o'clock, and some of the fellows 
have gone off in two of the boats." 

" All right," returned Harry, with a yawn ; " I am 
confoundedly sleepy this morning, but I suppose I 
<shall not mind it after I am up ; " and the two providers 
for the inner man began dressing without further 
delay. 

'* Breakfast ready ? " inquired Fred, sleepily, rolling 
over on one side, and looking around to see who was 
talking. 

w No, it will not be ready for an hour, yet," answered 
Jack. " I have just woke up." 

" Where are the rest of the fellows ? " now noticing 
that four of the party were missing. 

" I don't know. They were off before my eyes 
were open." 

Fred now looked at Drake a moment, and finding 
he was yet asleep, picked up a sprig of cedar and 
began to tickle him in his left ear, and soon had his 
eyes open. 

''What are you up to, Minot?" said Drake, as he 
caught his friend's hand. 

" Why, everybody is up but us. Let's turn out, and 
take some exercise before breakfast." 

" What time is it ? " 

" Quarter past six." 
" " That is not late." 
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" True ; but I am going to get up all the same." 

" I am with you, then." 

" What will you get for breakfast, Adams ? " queried 
Stackpole, after he had built the fire. 

" There being neither fish nor game in camp we 
shall have to go to the Commissary Department. 
Open two cans of oysters, and I will fry them in 
crumbs. Then boil some potatoes, and open one can 
of corned beef, and you can make some hash. I will 
make some biscuit, and that with coffee will answer 
very well. But we can open a can of peaches also." 

Rob and Fred, as soon as they were dressed, prof- 
fered their services to Jack, who told them that more 
fuel would come handy if they choose to get it. Tak- 
ing two of the axes, the boys started into the woods, 
and a little way from camp found an old dead pine, a 
clean trunk without any limbs, that was about forty 
feet high and two feet in diameter. 

" How high vos dot ? " said Fred, who felt quite 
jolly. 

" Veil, I guess it vas," answered Rob, falling into 
the same vein as his companion, and shutting one eye, 
squinted comically toward the top of the tree. 

" Vot you tinks. We cut him ? " 

" Yaw, minheer, mid our swi axes." 

Pulling off their reefers, the boys attacked the old 
stub on opposite sides. They banged, and hacked, and 
chopped, and cut, and had some very narrow escapes 
from cutting themselves, and after half an hour's hard 
work, during which time Fred remarked, drily, that 
for the first time, he knew what it meant to earn his 
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bread by the sweat of his brow, they caused the tree 
to totter, and both of them ran, watching the tree 
from over their shoulders as they did so. But to their 
surprise it did not fall, and walking back they leaned 
upon their axes and eyed it warily. 

" Deuce take the thing, Fred ! we have not done for 
it yet." 

" I see, Rob, and I mean to be careful that it don't 
do for us when it comes down," and the prudent boy 
gazed distrustfully at the pine. 

" Oh, pshaw ! we don't want to stand here all day. 
I will give it a couple more cracks if you will ; " and 
Rob slid around the tree. 

" I don't suppose we can get it down any other way. 
But be ready to run when it starts. Now, then, give it 
to her ! " 

Three or four more clips each, and down came the 
tree, crashing through the smaller growth, and breaking 
in the middle as it struck the earth. The boys walked 
up to where it was broken, but as they reached the 
spot were astonished to find that it was hollow at that 
place, and to see a swarm of bees rushing out with a 
buzz that meant mischief. 

As the bees left their home, which had been so 
rudely broken into, they swarmed around the boys and 
attacked them like little furies. Fred and Rob did not 
stand on the defensive, but started for the lake as fast 
as they could run, swinging their hats around their 
faces, and trying their best to keep the insects off. 
The bees, however, made as good time as they did, 
and kept up the warfare persistently, and as the boys 
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cleared the woods Fred said, " I am going into the 
lake — they can't follow us under water ; " and in a 
few bounds he was out in the water to his shoulders, 
and then dived, being closely followed by Rob. The 
bees missing them flew on, and in a few moments 
the boys came out, and walked dripping to the 
camp, having been lucky enough to receive but two or 
three stings. 

" Are you, fellows, crazy ? " asked Adams, who with 
Stackpole had heard the noise, and watched their wild 
rush into the lake. 

" I guess not," answered Rob, " but we should have 
been if those bees had swarmed on us." 

" Bees ? " cried Jack and Harry in the same breath. 

" Yes, sir, bees ! " returned Fred, with a good deal of 
emphasis. " We hacked down an old dry pine stump a 
little way back in the woods. It was hollow from the 
top two thirds down, and when it fell it broke. We 
went up to look at it, and out rushed a swarm of bees 
and went for us without asking questions, and I'm 
stung in two or three places." 

" So am I," added his companion in misery. 

"Where there's a bank you are sure to find money, 
And where there are bees you are sure to find honey," 

sang Jack. 

" The last line of that couplet may be true," re- 
marked Stackpole, " but I am doubtful about the first 
one. You will find very little money around banks 
that support a cashier," and Harry laughed as if he 
had said a good thing, while the two bathers, whose 
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teeth were now chattering, went to the camp to put on 
dry clothing. 

" Do you like honey, Harry ? " inquired Jack, after 
their friends had left. 

" Yes." 

" I am very fond of it, and I'll tell you what we will 
do. Take a couple of pans and two large spoons, and 
go and get some,'' 

"We don't know where it is.'' 

" I can find it. I heard the tree fall, and it can't be 
a great way back. Come on," and Jack went to the 
camp and obtained the necessary articles. Then fol- 
lowed by his assistant he struck into the woods in the 
direction where he had heard the noise. 

" Suppose the bees should be there ? " remarked 
Harry. 

" If they are we shall have to back out ; but I don't 
believe they have returned yet." 

Jack soon found the tree, and approached it care- 
fully. Setting down his pan and spoon, he picked up 
one of the axes which had been left, cut a limb off of 
a birch, and punched it into the hollow. No bees made 
their appearance, and telling Stackpole to keep an eye 
out for them, Adams soon struck into the sweets, and 
filled the two pans with honey and comb. Then taking 
the axes and their plunder the boys returned to camp, 
just as Fred and Rob emerged from it with dry clothing. 

" Struck oil, haven't you, fellows ? " said Fred, as 
he saw what Jack and his assistant carried. 

" Not oil, but honey, which is a good deal better, to 
my way of thinking," returned Harry, 
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" You take care of the honey now, Harry, and I'll 
mix up the biscuits. There come the boats." 

" Don't say a word about the honey," warned Rob, 
" and we'll surprise those fellows when they sit down 
to breakfast." 

Both parties were soon on shore, and the ducks and 
fish they brought showed they had been fortunate on 
their excursions. They passed the fish and game over 
to Stackpole, put away their guns and rods, had a good 
wash, and then announced themselves as ready for 
breakfast. 

" You can have it as soon as the biscuit bake," said 
Jack. 

Stackpole now set the table, and in ten minutes 
Jack sang out, "Hash!" and the boys required no 
urging to make them take their places. 

After they were seated, Jack poured the coffee, and 
Harry brought on the honey and comb. The four who 
had been absent opened their eyes as they beheld this 
delicacy. 
- " Am I dreaming, or is that honey ? " asked Claude. 

" It is honey fast enough ! " exclaimed Phil. " But 
where did it come from? If there was any ordered 
with the stores it is news to me." 

" Oh, it grows up here in the woods," said Fred, 
laughi.ng. 

"What is the matter with your forehead, Fred ? " in- 
quired Claude. " You have three great bunches on it." 

" And look at Rob's nose," cried Andrew, laughing. 
" Have you been investigating a hornet's nest ? " 

" About as bad," returned Fred, and without further 
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circumlocution he told their adventure, over which they 
all had a hearty laugh. 

During breakfast they concluded to start as soon as 
they could get away, and make a cruise around the 
lake in their boats. 

" Who knows but that we may get a deer ? " remarked 
Claude. " There are a number of small brooks that 
empty into the lake, and we can look into them." 

" I shall enjoy the row whether we get any game or 
not," asserted Wingate ; " this part of the lake is so 
pretty, the rest must be well worth exploring.'' 

Everything being arranged, each one helped do up 
the work. The table was cleared and the dishes washed, 
the blankets aired, some firewood cut, — as they did not 
know whether they would return in time to do it at 
night, — some lunch put up, and a little after nine the 
party left camp. The three boats kept near each 
other, proceeding along the east shore of the lake, and 
kept about four rods distant from the land. No con- 
versation was made from boat to boat, as all were in 
hopes that by some streak of good fortune they might 
see some large game. Two thirds the way toward the 
head of the lake, they stopped for a short time at the 
mouth of a small stream, and, landing, went up the 
brook a short distance in hopes of seeing deer or cari- 
bou signs, but they found nothing to reward their 
effort, and, retracing their way to the boats, continued 
their cruise. 

One loon in the lake, two eagles pursuing a fish- 
hawk in mid air, and a flock of ducks flying across a 
long way beyond gun-shot, were all the signs of game 
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they saw during the forenoon, and about one o'clock 
they rowed in shore to the mouth of a brook that 
emptied into the lake from the southwest, having a half 
hour before passed one that came in from the south- 
east. Landing to the west of the brook they made a fire 
and boiled some coffee, and then ate their dinner. 
While the excursion thus far had been barren in the 
production of game, they had been very much pleased 
with the scenery, and had enjoyed every moment of the 
time. 

Lunch had been disposed of, and they were reclining 
around the expiring embers of the fire, exchanging 
opinions about the beauty of the place, when Claude 
glancing down the lake descried a sight that caused 
his eyes to sparkle, and brought him to his feet in a 
second. 

" To the boats, fellows I there's a caribou or a moose 
swimming across the lake, and heading for that point 
on the east shore." 

His companions needed no urging, and in a very 
short space of time the boats were in the water head- 
ing for the animal, those who propelled the light craft 
doing their best. Stackpole and Minot, who had rifles, 
and who were tremendously excited by the chase, blazed 
away at the animal, their bullets striking the water at 
least a quarter of a mile behind him. 

"Don't fire again," cried Wingate, "we are too far 
away. He's a mile from us now." 

When the oarsmen were fairly down to their work, 
they began to gain on the chase. There was only a 
gentle wind blowing, and no sea to interfere with the 
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boats, and they were forced through the water at a rate 
that was very evident could be kept up but a short 
time. 

The report of the rifles had evidently alarmed the 
moose, as the more experienced hunters in the party 
had decided it was, and the animal was making better 
progress than when the pursuit began. He was now 
within a quarter of a mile of the end of the point, and 
the boats were about half a mile behind him. 

" He will get away from us, as sure as we are living ! " 
exclaimed Wingate, excitedly. " He is swimming faster 
now, and we gain on him very slowly. Hadn't we 
better open fire on him, Claude ?" 

" Yes, if there is any show of his getting away/' 

The battle now began. The Winchester rifles 
cracked as fast as their owners could pull a trigger, 
and a perfect fusilade of balls ploughed the water 
around the huge creature, which was swimming for life. 
Five minutes later, he had gained the point, was out 
of the water shaking himself, then giving voice to a 
taunting cry, disappeared amid the shelter of the woods. 
The boys, however, never slacked the killing pace at 
which they were rowing until the boats ran ashore at 
the point. A hasty examination here showed blood 
on the ground, sure evidence that the animal had been 
hit, and with a whoop of triumph the whole party 
started on the trail, Claude and Wingate taking the lead. 
After travelling an hour at the fastest pace they were 
capable of, during which time they neither saw or 
heard the moose, they gave up the pursuit and started 
back to the lake, 
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"I tell you, fellows, this is a hot day," said Wingate, 
wiping the perspiration from his face as they walked 
slowly toward the boats. 

"Fearful!" added Phil. "I did not find it out, 
though, until we began chasing the moose.'' 

" I declare, fellows," remarked Claude, " I believe 
we left the coffee-pot and the dippers over to that 
brook where we ate our dinner. They were not in 
the Fairy, I am sure." 

A few inquiries elicited the fact that no one had 
thought of them, and the party returned to the brook, 
and picked them up ; then, heading down the lake, they 
continued their way. 

" I should like to know if that moose was mortally 
wounded ? " said Stackpole. 

" I don't believe he was hurt much," replied Claude. 
" He did not bleed very badly, and one of those fellows 
will carry off a pile of lead. But what a monster he 
was ! That was the largest moose I ever saw." 

" Same here," added Minot. 

As the animal spoken of had been the first and only 
moose that Fred had ever seen, the boys appreciated 
the joke, and all smiled. 

As they approached the low land at the foot of the 
lake, a sharp lookout was kept for ducks, and several 
flocks were seen near the outlet. 

Pulling along as silently as possible, the boats 
divided, the Fairy bearing straight down upon 
them, while the Go Ahead swung to the right, and 
the Water Witch to the left. The result of this 
arrangement was that the party shot and secured 
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thirty ducks, beside injuring a few that managed to 
make their escape. 

The boys in the Fairy opened fire the moment they 
were near enough, and with startled " quacks " the 
ducks arose and swept off to the right. They were 
met with a volley from those in the Go Ahead, who 
dropped quite a number. The birds thus headed 
swung off to the left, and were in turn attacked by 
those in the Water Witch, who stopped their flight in 
that direction, and wheeling again, the flock headed 
for the river, thus giving the crew of the Fairy another 
shot at them as they flew over. 

The boys now picked up the birds, and the boats were 
headed for camp, arriving there just at dark. Every 
one was now clamorous for supper, and Adams and 
Stackpole lost no time in getting it ready, and after 
eating, gathered around a huge camp-fire that sent its 
red glow far out on the lake, and discussed the events 
of the day. 

Any person who has passed many days in the woods 
knows how natural it is to feel inclined to retire early, 
and our party were no exception to the general rule. 
Consequently nine o'clock, or ten at the latest, gen- 
erally found them between their blankets. The long 
row, combined with the moose-chase, had fatigued 
them all more than common ; they retired at nine 
o'clock, and in a very few minutes were sound asleep. 

About midnight, a canoe containing two men shot 
into the lake from Lobster Stream, and was cautiously 
paddled around the shore toward the camp where the 
boys were sleeping. The occupants landed north of 
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one of the headlands that divided the sand beach, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the camp, and after 
drawing their canoe out of water, made their way 
almost noiselessly towards the fire that still burned in 
front of the camp. 

As they rounded the headland, against which the 
camp was built, they stopped a moment and listened. 
Not hearing anything but the occasional cracking 
from the dying fire, and the sonorous sounds from the 
sleepers in the camp, they crawled stealthily towards 
the front, which was all open. As the fire shone in, they 
could see everybody and everything in it, and noticed 
that all were quiet, Apparently satisfied that there was 
no fear of detection, they continued to advance to carry 
out their purpose, whatever that might be. It so hap- 
pened that Adams had eaten either too much or some- 
thing that did not agree with him at supper, and was 
suffering from a fit of indigestion, which had caused 
him to awake several times since he had come to bed. 
As the two strangers reached the camp, and were 
about to enter it, Adams awoke again, and, with the 
idea of getting up and taking a dose of Jamaica ginger, 
sat upright. He saw the men plainly, and with a yell 
that awoke everybody in the camp sprang to his feet. 

The moment he had moved, the men turned to run, 
their pace being very much accelerated by the shriek 
he gave as his eyes rested upon them, and before his 
friends could learn from the startled youth the cause 
of his outcry, the men were out of sight. But Adams 
began dressing hurriedly, proceeding with his explana- 
tion as he did so, and the others, who were fully as 
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anxious as himself to learn more of the mysterious 
visitors, had their clothes on as soon as he did ; and, 
as he grasped his gun and started around the head- 
land in pursuit, his friends, well armed, followed him. 

" There they go ! " exclaimed Adams, when the boys 
had gone a few rods beyond the headland, and pointed 
toward the lake, where the dip of paddles could be 
heard ; " they are in a canoe." 

"I'll fix them," said Fred Minot, as dropping on 
one knee he threw his rifle to his shoulder and took 
aim ; " I'll put a hole through their canoe, or boat, 
whatever it is." 

" Not for the world," returned Claude, quickly. " It is 
so dark you might kill one of them, and that would get 
us into serious trouble. Beside, whatever their object, 
I doubt if they accomplished it, for Jack says they were 
outside the camp when his eyes first lit on them." 

" They were thieves, probably," remarked Wingate, 
" and now that they have been discovered, they will not 
molest us again. We had better return to camp and 
see if anything is missing ; and under the circumstances 
I think it would be no more than prudent to have a 
watch for the rest of the night. What do you think, 
Claude?" 

" I think your advice is good, and we had better act 
upon it ; " and after watching the canoe until it was 
out of sight, the boys returned to the camp, and, re- 
plenishing the fire, which now was nearly out, they 
made a careful examination of their property, but could 
not find that anything had been molested, nor was 
there a single article missing. 
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It was now two o'clock, and Adams offered to stand 
guard until three, when he would call Claude. But as 
he and Stackpole would have to turn out at six to get 
breakfast, Claude made him lie down, and took the 
first hour's watch himself, and, by arrangement, Win- 
gate, St. Clair, and Phil were to follow him. This 
would bring the time up to six o'clock, when Phil 
would call Jack and Harry. This being settled, the 
boys returned to bed, and Claude paced back and 
forth near the fire. 

The watch was relieved in regular order, but nothing 
unusual occurred. The incident was argued around 
the breakfast table in the morning, and the entire 
party came to the conclusion that their unknown visit- 
ors had been thieves ; they determined to leave the lake 
as soon as they could pack up, and proceed down the 
river, thinking that whoever the thieves were they 
would not be likely to follow them. 

They had intended to spend a week where they 
were, but the night's adventure had determined them to 
leave without loss of time, as they did not care to camp 
in a location where they would have to set a watch, 
nights, or where they would be compelled to leave 
somebody at the camp during the day, as many times it 
was pleasanter for the whole party to go off together. 

After breakfast, things were put together, the boats 
launched and loaded, and at ten o'clock they headed 
for the Penobscot. They reached the foot of the lake, 
pulled through the stream, and entered the West 
Branch in an hour's'time, and without having seen any 
sign of the marauders of the night before. 
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Heading down river they passed swiftly along with 
the current, pulling but very little. Two miles below 
the Lobster, they passed Warren Island, and from 
there to the mouth of the Moosehorn had dead water, 
and were obliged to do a little more in the way of 
rowing. Near the Moosehorn they caught their first 
glimpse of old Katahdin, and hailed it with enthusi- 
asm. Running Kenney's Rips without difficulty, they 
soon came to a clearing on the right side of the river, 
known as Sears' clearing, where they went on shore to 
lunch, it being half way to Chesuncook. 

As they were anxious to get to Chesuncook before 
dark, it being their intention to spend the night at the 
hotel there ; they went through their dinner in half an 
hour, and at two o'clock were again afloat. They now 
found there was very little still water, and running so 
many rapids gave a pleasurable excitement to the trip. 
The scenery also improved with their descent of the 
river. 

At the head of Rocky Rips they held their boats 
awhile and consulted as to the best route. The water 
in the river was quite low, and Claude laughingly re- 
marked that " they had better walk down the bed of 
the river on the rocks and carry the boats on their 
shoulders, for he did not believe there was water 
enough to float them.'' But by care and good man- 
gement they went down without trouble, and rowing 
through the dead water following, reached Pine Stream 
Falls, the worst on the river between Morris's and Ches- 
uncook. Here they had another conference, the result 
of which was that they set Minot and Drake on shore 
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at the mouth of Pine Stream, with all their fire-arms 
and rods, they carrying them down the road that fol- 
lows the right bank of the river. 

The boats, with a fellow at each end equipped with 
a paddle, now began to shoot the falls, and were all 
fortunate enough to get down without taking in any 
water or touching any rocks, although several times 
they had narrow escapes. As soon as they reached 
the foot of the falls, Drake and Minot were again 
taken on board. They now passed a number of 
islands and saw that the growth on many of them had 
been partially killed. 

" The lake must back up here in the spring," Said 
Claude. " Do you notice those dead trees ? " 

" Yes," returned Wingate, " and I think we must be 
getting near it." 

A few moments later the boats passed between two 
piers, from which booms had been strung, and shortly 
after the party beheld two log shanties on the right 
bank of the river. 

" We have struck civilization again," said Adams, 
with a nod at the houses. 

" Yes," remarked Phil, " and we can't be far from 
the lake." 

In ten minutes more they entered Chesuncook, and 
swinging to the right they headed for the hotel, about 
a quarter of a mile below the river, on the southern 
side of the lake. A scattering settlement composed 
mostly of log cabins clustered around that end of the 
lake, the place generally having a dreary look, and 
they were very unfavorably impressed by it. In cros- 
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sing the corner of the lake, however, they obtained a 
splendid view of Katahdin and other mountains in the 
same direction. 

As they drew near the hotel it struck them all as 
being a very untidy looking place, and did not seem to 
promise much. A few French Canadians came down 
to the boats and gazed at them in open-mouthed won- 
der, and Claude and Wingate went up to the house and 
engaged four rooms, which was the best they could 
do. Returning to the boats they carried their bag- 
gage and stores up to their rooms, the hotel seeming 
to be without a porter. Adams watched by the boats 
until the others had carried up all the things. The 
boats were then taken out, and the oars, paddles, and 
yokes carried up to the house, and the party began to 
take a look around them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM CHESUNCOOK TO RIPOGENUS. 

The hour or more that intervened between their 
arrival at the hotel and supper-time was passed by the 
boys in roaming over the farm, and in talking with 
some of the rough-looking hangers-on of the house. 
Several of these men had driven the West Branch, 
and gave the young fellows a good idea of the difficul- 
ties and dangers that lay before them. The proprietor 
of the place, Murphy, told them they ought to have 
come in canoes, and asked them what they would do if 
they stove their boats. Claude told him that they did 
not intend to stave them, and that he would put the 
Fairy through any piece of water that a canoe could 
live in. Quantity rather than quality seemed to be 
the order at the supper-table, and the boys did not 
eat with the appetite and relish they had been accus- 
tomed to. After supper they went out in front of 
the house, and sat down upon the well-worn piazza 
to have a chat. 

" This is a terribly gloomy place," remarked St. 

Clair. " I would not live here if anybody would give 

me the whole State of Maine. The buildings all look 

dilapidated, and there is nothing attractive around 
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here. I shall be glad when morning comes so that 
we can skip out." 

" They are a dirty set here, too," added Claude. 
" Did you notice those towels we wiped on, and the 
table-cloth. Great Scott ! With a whole lake full of 
water in front of them they might keep things cleaner 
if they were disposed to." 

" My opinion is," said Phil, oracularly, " that if we 
get away from here without carrying a supply of live 
stock we shall be fortunate ; for I'll take my oath I 
saw a louse crawling on the collar of that fellow's 
shirt that sat next to me at the end of the table." 

" Oh, shut up ! " cried Jack, " you will set us all to 
scratching." 

" There comes a boat or canoe ; it is so dark I can- 
not tell which ; " and Wingate pointed towards the river. 

The boys watched the object on the lake, which was 
heading toward the house, and in a few moments they 
saw it was a canoe containing two persons, who landed 
near where the boys had left their boats. The men 
took their canoe out of the water, and then came up 
to the house. As they came within range of the 
line of light that straggled through the hotel windows, 
the boys saw that they were Indians, and that one of 
them was the young fellow whom they had talked with 
at the Northeast Carry, and who had importuned them 
for a chance to guide the party. His companion was 
apparently twenty years older. 

" You get here all right ? " said the young guide, as 
the two men stepped on the piazza. 

"Yes," returned Claude, "right side up with care." 
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" You run Pine Stream Falls ? " 

" Yes, sir," answered Wingate ; " came down them 
like a duck. Had no trouble at all." 

" You lucky. Stay here long ? " 

" No, we leave in the morning," replied Claude. 

" Want me and John go with you ? Plenty bad 
water down river. Long carries. Be hard work. We 
go cheap." 

" Thank you ; " and Claude laughed at the last asser- 
tion. " If we wanted guides, we are able to pay for 
them, but we prefer to go it alone. There is more fun 
in it." 

" No fun to smash boat, lose all your stuff. Heap 
big falls below 'Suncook." 

" What are you giving us ? " asked Wingate, who 
had listened to the young Indian's talk with a good 
deal of contempt, " you can't frighten this crowd. We 
are as tough as mules and as long-lived as cats. I 
wouldn't give ten cents for all the guides in the country. 
Not meaning any offence to you, but, as my friend says, 
we prefer to paddle our own canoe." 

" All right. Come, John ; " and the two Indians 
passed into the hotel. 

" I'm blessed ! " exclaimed Adams, starting to his 
feet as a thought struck him, and then resuming his 
seat and speaking in a lowe,r°key, "I believe those are 
the two fellows that came to our camp Wednesday 
night, and if they are we shall have to keep our eyes 
open in future." 

" What makes you think so, Jack ? " inquired Claude, 
in a serious voice. 
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" You noticed perhaps that the old man is considera- 
bly taller than the young one." 

" Yes." 

" So was one of the fellows that came to our camp. 
It's true I only saw them for a moment, and had just 
awoke at that, but these two men have the same 
general appearance of the two I saw at the camp. I 
can take my oath to it." 

" We had better lock our doors to-night, then," said 
Phil. " Or if we can't lock them, fasten them so they 
cannot be opened without alarming some of us. If 
they have followed us here for plunder they are as 
liable to try and rob us in this house as anywhere else." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Claude. " The house and 
people here may be, in fact are, rough and dirty, but 
they are respectable. And we are just as safe here 
as we would be at a hotel in the city ; indeed, so far as 
thieves are concerned, more so." 

" Well, then, just tell me what brought those fellows 
here to-night, will you ? " 

" Their canoe," replied Adams with a chuckle. 
" Give us a harder one, Phil." 

" I will catch Murphy in the morning," said Claude, 
" and try and find out from him if they have any 
ostensible business here, and which way they are go- 
ing. If they are going down river, we will wait and 
let them go ahead, and be careful and not overtake 
them." 

" What do you say to buying some lamb here, 
Claude ? " asked Wingate. " I see they have sheep 
on this ranch, and perhaps we can get some mutton, 
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which will be a pleasant change from the corned beef. 
We don't seem to find deer very plenty.'' 

" A good idea. Suppose we go in, for it is growing 
cold out here, and I will ask Murphy about it." 

The boys went into the house, and found Murphy in 
the bar-room, as the office was called. Not without 
reason, either, for it looked to the boys very much as 
if the Maine Liquor Law had never been heard of in 
that part of the State. 

Claude spoke to the landlord about the lamb, and he 
agreed to kill one early in the morning, and let them 
have two hind-quarters, one of which he promised to 
have roasted for them, so that they could take it along 
cold. As there were a dozen or more men in the office 
smoking and drinking, and the air anything but sweet, 
the boys retired early. 

Nothing happened to disturb them during the night, 
except that about three o'clock in the morning the 
bedstead that Claude and Wingate were sleeping on 
collapsed and let them down by the run, and for a 
moment they thought that somebody was in their room. 
But getting fairly awake, they realized the extent of 
their misfortune, and rising, lit a candle, cleared away 
the wreck, arranged the bed oh the floor, and turned in 
again, and did not awake until they heard the bell 
clanging for breakfast. 

The party met in the office, and stepping outdoors 
found the lake had vanished ; or, in other words, was 
concealed by a thick vapor. 

" Fog," uttered St. Clair. " When it clears up it 
will be hotter than Hades." 
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" It may not clear up before ten o'clock," said Win- 
gate. 

" No matter," returned Claude, " we can keep in 
sight of the shore and follow that. But breakfast is 
ready ; suppose we go in and sample it." 

The breakfast, however, proved much better than 
the supper, and the boys did very well with everything 
but the coffee. To this they turned the cold shoulder, 
a very small sample sufficing them. 

It took them an hour to carry their things to the 
shore and load the boats properly. Besides the lamb, 
they bought five dozen of eggs, the last they would be 
likely to get for a long time. Adams paid the bill, and 
then Claude asked Murphy if he knew where the two 
Indians were going who had come the night before. 
The landlord told him they were going to Chamber- 
lain Lake, and had left an hour before. This set the 
minds of the party at rest, and launching their boats 
at half-past eight they started down the lake. 

The fog as yet had not lifted, and in five minutes the 
house was out of sight. The boys followed the west- 
ern shore of the lake, pulling a slow, even stroke, and 
did not go out of sight of land. 

It was half-past nine before the sun began to pierce 
the fog. Then a little breeze sprang up from the west, 
which tore the fog to pieces, and drifted it away, scat- 
tered and broken, in every imaginable shape. The 
sun poured down hotly, and prevented the oarsmen 
from increasing their speed. 

Twelve o'clock found the flotilla at the mouth of a 
dead stream, but a few miles from Chesuncook Dam, 
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and not being in any rush to go on, Claude proposed 
they should turn into the stream and follow it to Cari- 
bou Lake, of which it was the outlet. No one objected 
to his proposition, and in a little over half an hour they 
entered the lake, and landed south of the stream for 
dinner. 

While eating, Wingate proposed that after dinner 
they should pull to the south end of the lake, where 
several streams entered it, and camp over night, sug- 
gesting, as it was out of the regular track of canonists 
and sportsmen generally, they might find some large 
game. This idea found favor with the rest of the 
party ; and as soon as they were ready to move they 
embarked and followed the eastern shore of the lake 
to the extreme southern end, until they reached the 
mouth of the first stream. Resting on their oars, they 
consulted their maps, and finding that a logging-road 
crossed the brook near the lake, suggesting the possi- 
bility of partridges, they concluded to camp in the 
vicinity, and landed on the right of the brook. 

A small space was cleared near the shore of the lake, 
and by means of light poles and four of their rubber 
blankets a very comfortable temporary camp was con- 
structed. The boats were unloaded, guns, rifles, and 
fishing-tackle prepared, and then the party broke up 
into pairs, as Adams said, to explore the wilderness. 

Adams and Stackpole, who had to get back early to 
prepare supper, took the Fairy and their fishing-rods, 
and started off on the water to see if they could find 
any trout. St. Clair and Drake also went off in one oi 
the boats, taking both their guns and fishing-tackle, and 
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Andrew told his friends that they would not return 
without fur, fin, or feather, if they stayed out all night. 
The other four fellows followed up the brook on the 
western side, until they reached the logging-road, 
where they separated, Claude and Phil turning north, 
and Charlie and Fred south. 

The foot of the lake, or the south end, consisted of 
a narrow arm about a mile and a half long and half a 
mile wide. Both boats passed out of this arm into the 
main part of the lake, and when they reached the 
mouth of Ragged Stream Adams and Stackpole 
stopped to fish, but Andrew and Rob kept on a mile 
farther to the mouth of another brook. 

Jack and Harry began casting, one from each side 
of the boat, and soon found that there were trout 
around them. Harry took the first one at the expira- 
tion of five minutes' fishing, and weighing it, found it 
was half a pound. Immediately after, Jack struck a 
trout that made a lively fight, and after he had cap- 
tured it, Harry weighed it for him, and they found 
it went a pound and a quarter, strong. This was 
sufficient to awaken their enthusiasm ; and they 
became so engrossed in the sport as not to speak 
except when it was absolutely necessary. For an hour 
they had a splendid run of luck, and at five o'clock they 
had forty fish, weighing nearly as many pounds ; and 
then, much against their inclination, — for the fish were 
still rising readily, — they rowed back to camp and be- 
gan getting supper. In order to give the party a chance 
for a little recreation during the afternoon, they had 
not stopped to cut any wood, and after the cook and 
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his assistant had cleaned half of the fish and put their 
potatoes on to boil, they constructed a rude table, and 
then cut up a supply of firewood sufficient for their 
uses that night, and also enough to get breakfast with 
the next morning ; for, as Jack sagely remarked, . 
" If they waited for the rest of the party to cut wood 
when they returned, the wood-pile would look slim, for 
he did not expect any of them back before dark." 

The table, camp-stools, hammocks, and tents which 
they had taken with them on the Parmachenee trip had 
been left behind as being too bulky and cumbersome 
for such a long and hard excursion as they were now 
on ; consequently, whenever they stopped over night in 
the woods, unless they struck a hotel or logging-camp, 
they had to build their camp, table, and seats, or im- 
provise them from whatever came handiest. As their 
sheet-iron stove and funnel were light, and could be 
taken apart for convenience and saving of space in 
packing, these were brought along, and were consid- 
ered indispensable to the comfort of the party. 

A few minutes past six Jack heard the dip of oars, 
and glancing up the lake saw the Water Witch head- 
ing for the camp. ' 

"Andrew and Rob must have something for the 
larder, for here they come," said Jack. 

" I don't think they would have stopped out all 
night if they had been obliged to return empty 
handed," declared Harry. 

" I doubt if they would. It is going to be cold to- 
night. The sky looks winterish." 

" Have the other fellows returned ? " asked Andrew, 
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as he and Rob came up to the fire, bringing seven 
ducks and a dozen trout. 

" Not yet,'' replied Jack. 

"They are coming now," declared Harry. "I hear 
voices ; " and a moment later the rest of the party ap- 
peared, Claude with two partridges, Charlie with one, 
and Phil and Fred empty-handed, as far as game went. 

"You fellows did not make much of a bag," said 
Andrew, laughing. 

" Did the best we could," returned Claude. " We 
shot everything we saw worth shooting." 

" Then you did better than we did ; eh, Rob ? " 

" I should say they did." 

" What did you see that you did not shoot ? " asked 
Phil. 

" A caribou," replied Rob. 

" Honest ? " queried Claude. 

" Honest Injun," declared Andrew. 

" Where did you see him ? " inquired Charlie. 

" At the outlet of a little pond, off to the west of the 
lake. When we left here we followed the shore on the 
left around to the mouth of the second brook, and then 
began fishing. The trout did not bite very well, and 
Rob proposed that we should follow the stream up to 
a small pond that we saw laid down on the map. We 
had to wade in the stream the most of the way ; and it 
was hard getting the boat along, but we did it. After 
reaching the pond we sat down to rest, and in about 
ten minutes a caribou came out of the woods to the 
left of us, not more than four rods away. 

"I was so surprised, I exclaimed, ' There's a caribou, 
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Rob ; ' and pointed toward him. Before I could get 
hold of my gun-he made tracks, and that was the last 
we saw or heard of him. He was a rouser, too. I 
would have given ten dollars for a good shot at him." 

" That was too bad," said Claude. 

" No more yarns," called Adams ; " supper is ready." 

" What have you in the way of grub to-night, Jack ? " 
queried Phil. " I am as hollow as an empty barrel." 

" Fried trout, boiled potatoes, cold lamb, hot biscuit, 
canned plums, and tea ; and if that is not enough you 
can cook something more yourself." 

" A fellow that would find fault with such a supper 
as that would beat his grandmother," declared Phil, as 
he followed the example of his friends and took hold 
with a will. It grew chilly rapidly during the evening, 
and the party retired early, leaving a rousing fire in 
front of the camp. When Adams awoke Saturday 
morning and gazed out he realized that the air was 
nipping, and discovered an inch or more of snow on 
the ground. 

" Hurrah, fellows ! " he shouted, as he sprang up, 
" what a splendid day for a still hunt. If we don't get 
a deer to-day we are not very smart." 

" What are you making such a row about, Jack ? " 
cried Wingate, " don't you see it is clear overhead. 
The sun will take this snow all off by noon." 

" Then the sooner breakfast is over the better," re- 
marked Stackpole, and he began hurriedly dressing to 
assist Adams with the breakfast. 

When the party had partaken of the meal, they took 
their guns and rifles, and by twos sallied forth in dif- 
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ferent directions, each carrying his own lunch, with the 
intention of being away until late in the afternoon, 
unless they became tired of the sport. 

Adams and Stackpole were the first to return to 
camp, which they reached about four o'clock. The 
snow had all melted, and the ground wherever it had 
been open to the sun had dried up. They had seen 
plenty of both deer and fox tracks during the forenoon, 
but the animals that made them had kept out of the 
way. The other three parties straggled in one after 
another, tired and hungry, Phil and Wingate, who had 
been together, being the last, and not reaching camp 
until dark. It had been an unsuccessful day, and, 
rather disgusted with their ill-luck, the boys turned in 
at eight o'clock, and did not get up until seven the 
next morning. 

There being plenty to eat in camp, the boys con- 
cluded to do no fishing or hunting, but to spend the 
day in a cruise around the lake. At quarter-past nine 
they left the camp, taking only two rifles along in case 
of an emergency. They followed the west shore to the 
head of the lake, and, landing there, walked along the 
left bank of a small stream, their route carrying them 
across the logging-road that runs between Greenville 
and Chesuncook. They followed the stream until they 
reached a small pond, its shores being densely wooded. 
Returning to their boats, they continued down the east 
shore, occasionally stopping for some pretty view, and 
reached their camp a little past four, where they found 
everything as they had left it. 

Supper was prepared speedily, Jack having all the 
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assistance he needed, for the boys were unusually hun- 
gry, as they had been without food since breakfast, and 
each one did something toward getting supper. A 
quantity of camp-wood was also cut, and after supper 
had been eaten, and things cleared away, Jack told the 
boys that his week of cooking was up, and as Stack- 
pole was not competent to take his place, this being 
his first experience in cooking, Claude offered to cook 
the next week, with Stackpole, who was anxious to 
perfect himself in the culinary art, as assistant. This 
matter satisfactorily settled, Claude proposed some 
singing, and the woods soon echoed with their voices, 
as hymn after hymn was sung. 

Early Monday morning the party broke camp, and 
and at noon reached Chesuncook Dam, where they 
lunched. Very little time was spent in eating, as the 
carry here was nearly a mile long, and they wished to 
reach the foot of Ripogenus Lake in time to prepare 
their camp before dark. 

With steady work they had everything across the 
carry and the boats loaded at four o'clock ; embark- 
ing, a pull of three quarters of an hour brought them to 
the foot of the lake, and they landed near the carry. 
During their sail down the lake they had some very fine 
views of Mount Katahdin, and also of the Sourdnahunk 
range. Claude pronounced the lake the prettiest sheet 
of water they had yet seen on their trip, and the others 
were of his opinion. A camp was arranged, fire-wood 
cut, a few trout were caught at the outlet for supper, 
and as the party had a hard day's work before them 
on the morrow, they retired at an early hour. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FROM RIPOGENUS TO SANDY STREAM. 

" What shall we take across first, Claude ? " queried 
Wingate, as they arose from breakfast Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

" I think we had better carry the boats. It will be 
the hardest lug we shall have." 

" How shall we carry them ? Use the yokes ? " 

" I think we can get them over as easy that way as 
any. If Jack will stay here with Harry, and look after 
the camp, and take my place as cook for dinner, the 
rest of us can start with the boats and carry them in 
half-mile hitches. They call it three miles across this 
carry, and like all the carries in this State it is likely to 
be fully as long as they have set it. I think one of us 
can carry one of the boats half a mile at a time very 
well." 

" How can we tell when we have walked half a 
mile ? " queried Phil. 

" Tell by your feelings," said Adams, laughing. 

" We shall have to guess at it, and time ourselves," 
remarked Claude. 

159 
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" I say," put in St. Clair, " that we make no note of 
the distance at all, but let every fellow lug a boat ten 
minutes, and then change ; that is as long as I care to 
carry one at a time. They will grow heavier with 
every minute we have them on our shoulders." 

"That is a good suggestion, Andrew, and we will 
act upon it. Come on, fellows, and let's make a 
start. I will take the Fairy the first hitch," replied 
Claude. 

" And I the Go Ahead," said St. Clair. 

" I will trot the Water Witch the first ten minutes' 
heat," added Wingate, laughing. 

" The fellows who are not carrying the boats can lug 
the oars, paddles, bottom-boards, and seat-backs," sug- 
gested Fred, as they went to the landing. 

Everything was taken out of the boats, and Emer- 
son, St. Clair, and Wingate secured the yokes to their 
shoulders, and, assisted by the reserve corps, as Win- 
gate termed the others, placed the boats in position, 
and started, De Ruyter, Drake, and Minot bringing 
up the rear with the equipments. At the expiration 
of the ten minutes, those who were carrying the boats 
were glad to put them down and swap burdens with 
their friends ; and the exchange was made amid jokes 
and laughter, in which all joined. 

As they made quite a halt every time the boats were 
changed, and stopped several times to look at things 
which attracted their attention, it was noon when they 
reached the end of the carry, and, well tired from their 
unusual work, they deposited their burdens on the 
bank of the river with a feeling of relief that the 
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hardest job was done, and thankful that the most of 
the way had been down hill. 

" I am going to take a look at the river to-morrow," 
said Claude. " It is very wild and pretty along here 
in some places." 

" That was a splendid view we had from the top of 
that boulder," remarked Wingate, as they trudged 
slowly back. 

" Yes," acknowledged Phil. " I would like to know 
who made that clearing where the boulder is ; it must 
have been done several years ago." 

" River-drivers or lumbermen, probably," answered 
St. Clair. 

It was half-past one when they reached the camp, 
and dinner was all ready, Jack having calculated with a 
wonderful exactness the probable time of their return. 
After the more substantial part of the dinner had 
been eaten, Harry surprised them by setting a large 
pan of blueberries on the table. 

"Here's a treat," cried Wingate. "Where did you 
get the berries, Harry ? " 

" Along by the bank of the river. Jack and I picked 
them this forenoon. There are millions of them." 

" Good boys," remarked Phil. 

" Shall we be here or on the other side of the carry 
to-night ? " queried Harry, looking around at the group 
as they arose from their dinner. 

" I say, camp on the other side of the carry. We can 
get the things over in two trips more," and Wingate 
looked toward Claude as if he would like to hear from 
him. 
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" Certainly," added Claude. " I don't think all of 
us will have to make two trips, and indeed we ought 
not to, as four of us should stay on the other end 
after we go across, build the camp, cut some wood, and 
make preparations for supper. We will take over first 
what we shall need most." 

A few minutes sufficed to get ready for another 
start, and the stove, axes, some of the stores, and the 
cooking utensils formed the first load, the party going 
over in two hours. Claude, Andrew, Harry, and 
Charlie stopped to do the necessary work, and the 
other four returned for the blankets and the balance 
of the stores. They were gone only two hours and a 
half, and reached the camp just as supper was ready, 
a few moments before seven. 

" I tell you what it is, fellows," remarked Phil, while 
they were eating, " I am going to bed early to-night if 
I never do again. I am as tired as a dog." 

" Tired as a wheel, you mean," asserted Jack. 

" Tired as a wheel ? " repeated Phil, looking inquir- 
ingly in his friend's face. 

" Certainly ! I have seen a tired wheel, but never a 
tired dog. He would be a queer looking animal." 

" Oh, get out ! You will make me tired if you are 
going to give us such jokes as that." 

"Never mind him, Phil," said Wingate. "You see 
he has to explain his jokes to make them understood." 

" Sour grapes," retorted Jack. 

" What is the programme for to-morrow, fellows ? " 
inquired St. Clair. 

" I think we had better take it easy," replied Claude. 
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" I would like to take a good look at the river to- 
morrow. Cross the carry, then come back on the bank 
of the stream. How does it strike you ? " 

" I should like it," said Andrew. " I want to see all 
there is to be seen, for we may never do this trip 
again." 

The boys were all of the same mind, and the next 
morning, after breakfast, carried their plan into execu- 
tion. Crossing the carry by the road, they reached the 
lake, then turning to the bank of the river followed it 
down. They found a good path for half of the dis- 
tance, and the rest of the walking was not very diffi- 
cult. 

A short distance from the lake they came to the Big 
Heater, a huge mass of rocks rising from the centre of 
the stream, and Claude made a sketch of it. Along 
and beyond here the river flowed at the bottom of 
a deep, rocky gorge, the walls of which were perpen- 
dicular most of the way, and a hundred feet or more 
high, as the boys estimated. From the top of the 
gorge they had views of the falls for half a mile or 
more, and in one or two places, at the imminent risk of 
breaking their necks, they scrambled down under the 
cliffs to see how it looked from below. 

They found the rapids a succession of pitches, none 
very high, but rough enough to suit almost any one, and 
in the course of the descent they judged the fall of 
the river between the lake and the lower end of the 
carry was about two hundred feet. In some places 
the trees overhung the water, and in others, rooted in 
crevices of the rock, they shot straight up beside the 
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wall. The scenery for the entire three miles was wild 
and romantic beyond anything they had met with since 
leaving the Gulf, and they felt amply repaid for their 
time and labor spent in sight-seeing, when they reached 
the camp. 

Not only Claude, but several others of the party, 
made very pretty sketches, the surroundings having 
furnished them with an abundance of subjects for 
their pencils. They made several sketches of Katah- 
din also, as seen from different points along the river. 
It was one o'clock when they reached their camp, and 
three before dinner was over. 

" Who says trout ? " inquired Phil, as he arose from 
the table, looking around at his friends, in hopes of 
obtaining a companion. 

" I do," replied Adams. " We haven't a fish in 
camp, and it strikes me we ought to raise a few at the 
foot of the falls." 

" Come on, then," cried Phil, and the two boys, tak- 
ing their rods, started out to try their luck. 

"Why don't you go up and try Carry Pond ? " sug- 
gested Wingate. 

" I think we will do better on the river. One of 
those bushrangers at Murphy's told me about that 
pond — said it was fished to death. But you might try 
it," added Phil, laughing. 

"Thank you. I don't feel like fishing this after- 
noon." 

Andrew and Rob took their guns a few moments 
later, and strolled off to the clearing above them in 
hope that they might find some partridges. 
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" I am going out to pick some blueberries," said 
Claude, when the dishes had been washed. " They 
may not be so plenty below here, and those Jack and 
Harry picked yesterday tasted very nice." 

Fred and Charlie concluded to go berrying also, and 
Harry remained at camp to cut some wood for the 
night. 

The three parties returned about six, Jack and Phil 
with a good string of small trout, Claude and his 
companion with a pail full of blueberries, but Andrew 
and Rob had not seen a bird, with the exception of 
some woodpeckers, and returned empty-handed. At 
eight o'clock Thursday morning everything was ready 
for a start, and, pushing off from the shore, the boats 
floated swiftly down the rapid water, only paddles 
being used. It took them an hour and a half to reach 
Ambajemackemas Carry, or Gulliver Pitch, as the river- 
dtivers term it, on the right-hand side of the river. 

They had been obliged to carry a short distance 
around one bad place before reaching this carry, and 
that had used up more time than they had spent on 
the river ; but, without any guides, or any one but them- 
selves to depend on, Claude was disposed to take all 
the caution necessary and not run any foolish risk. 

Carrying around Gulliver Pitch, a distance of a hun- 
dred rods or more, and reloading their boats, took 
them two hours, and as it had begun raining soon after 
they had left camp the job was a disagreeable one. 

"If it is going to rain all day," growled Jack, look- 
ing at the sky, which presented a hopeless appearance, 
" I move that when we stop for dinner we stop for the 
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day. We shall get some of our stuff wet and spoil 
it, if it rains this way much longer.'' 

"All right," replied Claude ; "we can decide when 
we stop for lunch. The prospect certainly is not en- 
couraging.'' 

" Keep your eyes peeled now, fellows, or some of us 
will get a ducking ; " said Wingate ; " we are going to 
run the ' horse-race.' " 

" Will get a ducking ! I should think we were getting 
one now," remarked Adams, shaking the rain off him- 
self like a dog which has just come out of the water. 

" Well, you may get a worse one," added Claude ; 
" and, by the way, I wish Harry and Fred would walk 
down the path by the river. It follows the bank on 
this side, and we will take you in at the foot of the 
falls." 

"All right," replied Harry, "but I say, Claude, 
don't you think this is a poor day for a ' horse-race ' ? " 

" It's about time you walked," retorted Wingate, as 
they all laughed. 

"We will pick you up if you capsize," shouted Fred, 
as the two took to the path and commenced their wet 
tramp. 

" Now, fellows, a sharp eye and a steady hand, and 
don't lose your heads. I will take the lead," cried 
Claude, as the Fairy shot into the white water, with the 
other boats behind her. 

Dangerous looking rocks were plentifully sprinkled 
in their course, but the beautiful craft, almost as light 
as cork, were steered safely along the foaming water- 
way, now sweeping to the right of some boulder, to the 
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left of another, and occasionally between two, in a chan- 
nel scarce wide enough to admit the boats, leaping 
down a slight pitch with the foam boiling around the 
bow, then shooting over some ledge that came within a 
few inches of the surface. Surrounded by perils on 
all sides, but avoiding them by a dexterous turn of 
the paddle in their hands, the young navigators raced 
swiftly down the rapids, and in less than half an hour 
had cleared the bad water, and had paddled in to the 
right side of the river at the head of the Sourdnahunk 
Dead Water, and awaited the appearance of Fred and 
Harry. 

At the end of ten minutes the boys arrived, and, as it 
was now nearly noon, after a short consultation the 
party concluded to stop where they were until the rain 
was over. 

The boats were unloaded, and all of their contents 
that were liable to be spoiled by rain was covered 
by two of the rubber blankets, and over these the 
boats were turned to more effectually keep out the 
water. 

After more or less difficulty a fire was started, the 
stove set up, a camp built, and dinner prepared, and by 
this time everybody was thoroughly wet. The rain 
continued without any slacking up, and a disagreeable 
afternoon was the result. About sundown the storm 
broke away, and the party passed the night more com- 
fortably than they had expected. 

They arose early the next morning, and by half-past 
seven were pulling along the Dead Water, which, the 
river being quite wide in this vicinity, resembled a min- 
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iature lake. This sheet of water was a mile and a half 
long, and at its lower end was obtained a beautiful 
view of Katahdin looming up in the east. 

A short distance below the Dead Water the party 
landed on the left bank of the river, and carried 
around Sourdnahunk Falls, a distance of some thirty 
rods. These falls are about five feet high and quite 
pretty, and while the travellers were resting from the 
fatigue of the carry Claude made a sketch of them. 

Half a mile beyond the falls the boys passed the mouth 
of Sourdnahunk Stream, and from here to the mouth of 
Sandy Stream they rowed, the water being dead most 
of the way, and offering no obstacle to their advance. 
They paddled into the mouth of the brook, and, 
landing on the left-hand side, found it was eleven 
o'clock. As they intended to stay in this vicinity some 
time, the question now arose whether they should camp 
at the spot where they were, or tramp on to Mountain 
Brook, and camp beside that, about a mile from the 
base of the mountain. 

The thing that troubled them most was where to 
hide their boats, for the idea of leaving these where 
they could be seen, and perhaps appropriated, by any 
wandering lumberman who might stray in that direc- 
tion, was not to be thought of. On the other hand, if 
they should go up to the base of the mountain, or near 
it, to camp, they did not wish to carry their boats, as it 
was too hard a job. They finally concluded to let the 
matter rest until after dinner, and then go up to the 
foot of the slide and look the land over, when they 
would determine which plan to adopt. 
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" We shall have to camp here to-night, anyway," said 
Claude, as the conference broke up, for if we do make 
up our minds to camp nearer the mountain it will take 
us all day to-morrow to get the things up there. And 
now I will get dinner, and as soon as we eat we will 
go on an exploring expedition, and see how things 
look." 

"You have settled it to my liking," laughed Jack; 
" I think I can walk better after dinner." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CAMPS AND TRAMPS AROUND KATAHDIN. 

As most of the nights now were uncomfortably cold, 
it was absolutely necessary to have plenty of firewood 
on hand, and the party drew lots to see who should 
join the explorers, and who should stay at camp and 
cut the wood. Claude, Wingate, Phil, and Fred drew 
the lucky numbers that entitled them to participate in 
the excursion, and without loss of time started up the 
path. 

They walked decently fast, and soon noticed tracks 
that they judged were made by caribou or moose. 
Blueberries were plenty along the route, but they did 
not stop to pick them. They ran across bear tracks 
several times before they were a mile away from camp, 
but, as there were three rifles and one double-barrelled 
gun in the party, they were not afraid to meet Bruin, 
but, on the contrary, hoped they might. 

Within a mile of the foot of the slide they crossed 
the brook and kept on until they reached a spot where 
the ascent was much steeper. Here they sat down tc 
rest and look around them. Beyond this point the tim- 
ber rapidly grew smaller, and, in fact, the place where 
they then were did not offer the same facilities for 
170 
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fuel as the spot where they had crossed the brook, and 
after some argument they concluded that they would 
establish their permanent camp about a mile back by the 
brookside. 

As soon as they had recovered a little from their 
fatigue they turned back towards camp, a distance of 
five miles, and did not reach it until dark. On their 
return they heard some large animal in the woods on 
their right, but it was then so late they did not dare 
to stop for fear of being caught out after dark. 

About midnight they were awakened by a storm, and 
found that it was raining like a deluge, and that the 
wind was blowing a gale. Their fire was nearly out, 
and the air was heavy and cold. 

Claude and Wingate turned out, and put more wood 
on the fire, and looked after whatever articles they 
thought in danger of getting a wetting, and then lay 
down again. But they did not sleep much. The sound 
of falling trees, as with a crash they went to mother 
earth, broken or twisted off by the tempest, and the 
heavy roar of the stream near them, rising each minute 
from the down-pour of rain, played upon their nerves 
and kept them wakeful. Occasionally a few sentences 
were exchanged, but the fury of the storm alarmed 
them, and they did not feel much like talking. From 
time to time during a momentary lull of the elements 
they would doze off, only to be rudely awakened as the 
tempest again increased its force and noise. 

The storm continued with scarcely any intermission 
until Sunday afternoon, keeping them confined to their 
camp the most of the time. As it had not been con- 
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structed with a view to living in it during a storm, they 
had a very disagreeable time, and hailed with delight 
the change that came about sundown Sunday evening. 
During the night it grew colder again, and when they 
arose Monday morning there was a white frost where- 
ever it could strike, and along the edges of the brook 
and river in still places was a tiny fringe of ice. 

" This will be a good morning to break camp, fel- 
lows," remarked Claude, at breakfast ; " it is so cool we 
can carry quite a load." 

" I hope it will be cool all day," said Wingate ; " it 
will be worse than the Ripogenus Carry, lugging our 
stuff four miles, up hill all the way at that." 

"It will give you an appetite for your dinner," 
chuckled Adams. 

" Appetite ! If we don't kill game of some kind 
before long our provisions will give out before we get 
where we can buy any." 

"After we move up where we are going we must 
make a business of hunting," declared Phil. " If 
bad comes to worse, however, we can live on fish." 

As soon as breakfast was over two of the boats were 
carried up the brook a quarter of a mile and hid in the 
bushes, and others were felled on top of them. The 
other boat was hid near the mouth of the brook and 
well covered up. Then each one of the party took 
what he thought he could carry and started for 
the new camping-ground. It was hard work toiling 
under a load such a distance ; but the day being cool 
was in their favor, and they were enabled to go two trips, 
reaching the camping-ground the second time about dark 
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— so late, in fact, that they were unable to do anything 
about building a camp, and had barely time to procure 
a supply of wood for the night. Fortunately it was the 
warmest night they had experienced for a week, and 
there was no wind, otherwise they must have suffered 
from the cold. 

Tuesday morning the entire party awoke feeling stiff 
and sore ; but after a bath and a little exercise they 
limbered up, and, as the sun arose warm and pleasant, 
they began to feel better. The forenoon was devoted 
to building a serviceable camp that would stand rain, 
in a location where the wind would not strike it very 
hard. The afternoon was spent in putting the camp to 
rights and cutting a good supply of firewood, which 
was placed under cover. The party retired at eight 
o'clock, and with the exception of Claude were 
asleep within five minutes after they laid down. He 
was restless, however, and, as he could not imme- 
diately drop asleep, lay awake thinking over the best 
plan to thoroughly explore the mountain. An hour 
passed away, and he began to feel drowsy, when he 
heard a noise outside to the left of the camp, as if 
some animal was in the woods. Rising as noiselessly 
as possible, he secured Wingate's rifle, which he knew 
was loaded, and stepping softly to the opening peered 
out. He kept inside for fear of frightening the animal, 
whatever it might be. 

The fire had burned down considerably, but still 
threw the light out in a circle of a dozen feet or more. 
The noise now became more distinct, and almost 
breathlessly he waited to see the cause of it. He had 
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not long to wait ; for in about two minutes he caught 
the glare of a pair of eyes in the head of some large 
animal, which he could see had horns, and, aiming 
where he judged the neck was, fired. The next 
moment the creature gave a jump and fell inside 
the firelit circle, and instantly struggled to its forefeet. 
But before it could stand erect Claude fired again, 
aiming behind the fore shoulder ; and the caribou, — 
for such the animal proved to be, — fell over on its 
side, dead, and Claude ran out to examine it. Find- 
ing life was extinct, he cut its throat. The camp was 
now in an uproar, everybody asking questions at once, 
and several of the boys rushed out, without stopping 
to dress, to see what the trouble was. 

Claude explained the matter, and called upon Win- 
gate to light the lanterns and assist him in dressing the 
game. Andrew and Phil also took hold, and between 
them they removed the skin, cut the animal up, and 
hung the quarters on a tree near the camp. 

They were out betimes in the morning, and while 
Harry, who had now risen to the dignity of head cook, 
and his assistant, Fred, were getting breakfast, the 
others stretched the caribou skin, and carrying the 
offal some way below the camp threw it into the brook. 
Caribou steaks were broiled for breakfast, and while 
they were disposing of the meal the mountain trip was 
talked over, Claude asking each member of the party 
for his individual opinion. As it was the intention of 
the party to ascend each peak, and to follow out the 
higher summits of the mountain, which extend some 
distance from what might be termed the centre, also to 
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descend into the basin, it might take them a week or 
more, according to the' weather, and the question of 
provisions became an important one. Water was not 
taken into consideration, the boys concluding to trust 
to the chances of finding some, if not of the best 
quality, within reasonable distance of where night 
night might overtake them. 

As some of the members knew that it was the time 
of year when bears were roaming about, preparatory to 
denning up for the winter, it was deemed unsafe to 
ascend the mountain without their fire-arms. Blankets 
were also a necessity, and as the boys thought that 
thirty pounds each was all they could carry beside 
their fire-arms, it was necessary to make their provisions 
as compact as possible. 

" I think the best thing we can do, fellows," said 
Claude, at the close of a long palaver, " is to cut that 
caribou meat up into strips and smoke it ; then it will 
keep for some time without spoiling. We have only a 
half a dozen cans of corned beef left, and trout on the 
top of Katahdin are out of the question." 

" That is a famous idea, Claude ; we can't do better. 
Then we can take the caribou meat, the corned beef, 
some hard-tack, and tea. We shall have to do without 
coffee until we return," replied Wingate. 

" That will be pretty hard living," remarked Phil. 

" I don't see but what it is the best we can do," 
added St. Clair. " We can't expect to live like fight- 
ing-cocks on top of a barren mountain." 

The rest of the day was spent in smoking the meat 
and making preparations for the start on the morrow. 
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During the afternoon a heavy squall passed across the 
summit of the mountain, leaving it covered with snow, 
a forerunner of what they might expect. The knap- 
sacks were packed, each one of the party taking six 
days' rations. After supper the balance of their stores, 
wrapped up in a rubber-blanket, was put into a hole in 
the rocks near camp, and a lot of stones piled on top 
of them, to keep them out of the way of any animals 
that might wander about. Beside their cache they set 
up a scarecrow, made from some of their spare clothing, 
as an extra safeguard, for if bears smelled the sugar 
and molasses among the stores they could get at them 
very easily by pulling the rocks away, while the ap- 
pearance of a man near by might keep Bruin from 
making too close an investigation. All their fishing- 
rods, and St. Clair's and Adams' guns, were securely 
hidden, as the two boys were to carry axes, and what- 
ever was left in the camp was suspended from the 
rafters, to be out of the way of any thieving animals. 

At eight o'clock Thursday morning they began to 
ascend the slide, each one with his knapsack and 
blankets strapped to his shoulder. 

" Three cheers for old Katahdin now, fellows," called 
Claude, as they left the camp; and they were given 
with a will. 

" If old Pamolah, or any other Indian devil, wants to 
tackle us when we get up there, we are the boys to 
shake hands with him," observed Wingate. But much 
talking was out of the question, as they found they 
needed all the breath they had to climb upwards, the 
angle of the ascent being about forty-five degrees, 
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Charlie, Phil, Fred and Harry carried their rifles, 
Claude and Rob their guns, and Andrew and Jack 
axes and the cooking utensils, which consisted only of 
the teapot, a six-quart tin-pail, and four dippers. Jack 
and Rob had their hunting-knives, and each one of the 
party carried a pocket-compass. The snow had not 
disappeared from the top of the mountain, and the air 
was clear and bracing, but the effort of climbing over 
loose boulders, which are piled up along the way, kept 
the boys warm, and they were compelled frequently to 
stop and rest. The vegetation became more stunted 
with each yard of upward progress, and as they reached 
the table-land it entirely disappeared. They saw bear 
and moose tracks, and passed millions of blueberries 
and cranberries, with which the sides of the mountain 
abound. Reaching the table-land they took a fifteen 
minutes' rest, and found by their watches that they had 
come from the foot of the slide in three hours. This 
level space was carpeted with dry moss, and scattered 
through it were a few dead roots that would serve for 
fuel. Quite a wind was blowing, and not daring to sit 
too long, they began walking about, and discovered sev- 
eral pools of water under some large rocks. As they 
were all thirsty, they tried it, and found it cool, but of 
rather poor quality. It did not taste much like spring- 
water. As they knew of none better, however, Jack 
filled the pail, for they intended to lunch before leaving 
the table-land. 

: For an hour they rambled over this level waste, get- 
ting finer views of the immense wilderness beneath 
them, and at half-past twelve they returned to the head 
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of the slide, gathered a supply of roots, started a fire, 
and made some tea. 

" That is a tough-looking road," remarked Claude, 
as they stood looking down the slide. " Take it in 
winter, though, and I suppose it would be quite 
smooth." 

" How a fellow would go down there on a sled, if 
that was leveled up with snow and a good crust on top of 
it," said Phil. 

" I guess he would go to kingdom come," laughed 
Wingate. " That slide is three miles long, and when 
he stopped he would not be able to tell where he 
started from." 

After eating they put out the fire, and, picking their 
way among the rocks with which the table-land is 
paved, made their way to the top of the western peak, 
about a mile distant. The ascent was regular and easy, 
but the two inches of snow beneath their feet caused 
them to make an occasional slip. They found the 
summit to be about twenty feet square, and from this 
bit of uneven rock, as Adams remarked, " they could 
look down upon the whole State of Maine." 

They were fortunate in having it clear, and the mag- 
nificent view spread out before them well rewarded 
them for the toil and trouble of making the ascent. 
The view was boundless, and the eye tired as it roved 
over this vast expanse of mountain, forest, and lake. 

Harry began to count the different pieces of water 
he could see, but soon gave it up as an all-day job ; 
but it is said that over five hundred bodies of water are 
visible from the summit of Katahdin. 
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The field-glass which Claude carried now came into 
play, and each looked through it in turn. They had 
been on the peak perhaps two hours when, almost in a 
moment, a cloud drifted across them, and sudden- 
ly shut out everything but the rock beneath their 
feet ; and so dense was the vapor that they could not 
see the whole of the little square floor on which they 
stood. At the same time the wind began to increase, 
and in a few moments was blowing so hard that they 
could scarcely stand against it, and the air became bit- 
terly cold. 

" Close up, fellows, and let's sit down," said Claude ; 
" perhaps this will blow over in a few minutes." 

" We shall freeze to death if we sit long," replied 
Jack, as the boys followed Claude's example ; " it is get- 
ting colder than Greenland." 

Fine hail now began to fall, but it grew rapidly in 
size, until it was nearly as large as hens' eggs, pelting 
the boys so hard that they were glad to pull off their 
packs and cover their heads with blankets. This lasted 
about ten minutes, during which time they sat back to 
the wind. Then snow began to fall, and it kept on 
growing colder. At the expiration of half an hour the 
snow stopped as suddenly as it commenced ; but the 
wind did not abate a particle, and the wet clouds 
dampened their clothing, and they soon were covered 
with ice. 

" It is no use," cried Andrew, when the snow had 
ceased falling, " to sit here any longer. We must 
get out of this or we shall certainly freeze. I am 
all chilled through now ; " and he jumped up, threw 
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off his blanket, and began to stamp his feet and thresh 
his arms. 

" Don't attempt to walk down," said Claude ; " we 
shall break our necks if we do. We must crawl until 
we get to the table-land, and then start a fire. It lies 
to the west of us, and we will travel by compass ; if 
we don't there is no knowing where we shall bring 
up." 

" I think I have had about enough of this mountain," 
observed Jack, as they rolled up their blankets and 
strapped them with their knapsacks to their shoulders, 
" if this is the kind of weather we are going to get up 
here. I should think I was at the North Pole. A little 
of this will go a good way with me." 

The boys began now to crawl and scramble down, 
working their way carefully, for they could not see more 
than three or four feet in advance. It was cold, hard, 
toilsome work, and they were an hour and a half in 
reaching the boulders where the pools were, the point 
they had been aiming at. 

They deposited their loads in the lee of the large 
rocks, and found to their astonishment that it was half- 
past five. Without wasting any time in talk they gath- 
ered a huge pile of roots, then started a fire and made 
the tea. After it was steeped they huddled together 
around the blaze of the fire, and ate their supper of 
corned beef and crackers, drinking their tea clear, 
as they had brought neither sugar nor milk up the 
mountain with them, 

" I wish I was down in that camp," remarked Phil ; 
" it seems as if we were out of the world here," 
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" We are not likely to be troubled with neighbors to- 
night," replied Jack, dryly. 

Their supper and hot tea made them feel much 
more comfortable, but as they sat around the scanty fire, 
enveloped in clouds, and listened to the howling of the 
wind, a lonely and depressed feeling which they could 
not account for, and which was new and foreign to 
them, took possession of each, and almost unconsciously 
they crowded as closely together as possible. They 
rallied from this feeling after a while, and made prepa- 
rations for the night, lying down with their clothes on. 
It was some hours before they were able to sleep, 
their surroundings were so strange and unusual, and 
none of the party had a good night's rest, one or an- 
other waking at intervals, and, as if to keep his courage 
up, speaking to some one else, and thus waking up the 
others. 

Lying as close to each other as they could, with all 
the woollen blankets on top of them, and the upper 
ones drawn over their heads, and with mittens on their 
hands, they passed the night more comfortably than 
they had expected ; and, although feeling the cold some- 
what, did not suffer from it as severely as when the 
storm first struck them on top of the mountain. 

When they arose at six o'clock in the morning they 
found the clouds as thick as ever, and their outer blan- 
kets stiff and wet. More fuel was gathered, the tea was 
made, and some of the smoked caribou was cooked on 
sticks over the fire, and of this and the hard-tack they 
made their breakfast. 

About eight o'clock the clouds showed signs of lift- 
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ing, and in half an hour had broken up into irregular 
masses ; at nine o'clock all was clear below them, but 
the summit above was still concealed. 

While they were waiting for the clouds to lift above 
them, they picked the pail half full of blueberries for 
their dinner. 

About ten o'clock the sun came out, and the vapors 
that lay on the top of the peaks gradually floated away. 
Shouldering their packs the explorers started for the 
western summit again. Reaching it, they stopped half 
an hour to settle a question of dispute that had occurred 
the night before in regard to certain lakes, and then 
they started eastward to another peak that lay a quarter 
of a mile away. 

The wind was now blowing quite briskly, and when 
they reached the narrowest part of the passage they were 
afraid to walk across it for fear of being blown over, or 
making a misstep, and so they crawled across. As the 
way here was only a foot wide, with a sheer precipice 
on one side and an almost perpendicular wall on the 
other, it is not to be wondered at that they preferred 
to crawl rather than walk. It was a frightful place, and 
gave some of the party the cold shivers as they made 
their way across it. 

When they dared stand erect they took a position on 
the highest part of the "peak, and one after another 
took a look through the glass in every direction around 
them. 

Becoming hungry, they sat down at two o'clock, and 
lunched off of corned beef, hard-tack, and the blue- 
berries they had gathered in the morning. The peak 
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furnished nothing in the shape of fuel, and they had to 
do without their tea. 

After their dinner they began studying the basin and 
wondering which would be the best way to get into it, 
for they were determined to visit it before they left 
the mountain. They became so interested in viewing 
the deep gulch below them that they did not look 
behind, and their old enemy, the clouds, coming from 
the south, was upon them before they knew it, and in a 
moment more everything was shut out from their 
sight. 

" Upon my life, this is interesting," remarked Claude, 
as he realized that they were again enveloped in fog ; 
"the sooner we get down to the table-land the better." 

" It is too bad," replied Wingate ; " this peak gives 
us the best view of the whole range of any of them, 
and we might have spent the afternoon here if these 
confounded clouds had not floated over us." 

" There is one consolation for us," declared Phil ; 
" it is not near as cold as it was yesterday." 

As it was useless to spend any farther time upon the 
peak, they made their way carefully to the table-land, 
and then back to the head of the slide, by compass. 
When they reached the water-holes it was five o'clock, 
and after depositing their burdens they gathered a 
large lot of roots, made a fire, and had their supper. 
The evening was spent in story-telling and singing, and 
at nine o'clock everybody lay down. 

About eleven o'clock, Phil awoke, and soon after 
fancied he heard a heavy noise as of some one tramp- 
ing or running. He raised up on one elbow, but be- 
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tween the darkness of the night and the vapor with 
which they were still enveloped he could not see a 
thing. 

Claude lay next to him on the right hand, and Phil 
shook him until he awoke. 

" What's the row ? " asked Claude, sleepily. 

" I hear an odd noise," whispered Phil. " It sounds 
like somebody or something running. Don't you hear 
it?" 

"Yes, I do," replied Claude, after listening a 
moment ; " it is quite near us. I should think it was 
the tramp of some large animals." 

The next moment, with a noise and rush that awak- 
ened the whole party, something galloped by them, so 
near as almost to tread upon their feet. Phil, feeling 
around in the darkness for his rifle, found it, and, 
springing to his feet, fired a couple of shots at what- 
ever it might be that had passed them. The reports 
echoed through the air with a terrific din, and brought 
every fellow in the Camp to his feet. 

" Who fired ? " " What was it ? " " What's the mat- 
ter ? " and similar inquiries, were shouted forth by the 
startled and now thoroughly awakened members of the 
party, who, hot being able to see anything, were rapidly 
becoming panic stricken. 

" Don't make such a racket," cried Phil, laughing. 
" There is no danger. Something woke me up, and I 
called Claude, and we heard a lot of animals racing by 
us. It was so dark we could not see what they were, 
and I fired at them at random. We "can find out what 
they were in the morning." 
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"Yes," added Jack, dryly, "we shall get some light 
on the matter then." 

" What do you think they were, Phil, deer or bears ? " 
queried Harry. 

" Neither. They were too heavy for deer, and made 
more noise than forty bears could. They had hoofs, I 
am certain, for you could hear them pound, pound, 
when they struck rocks. I think they were moose, but 
they might have been caribou." 

"It don't matter what they were," said Wingate. 
'< We cannot solve the mystery to-night, and we had 
better get to sleep again;" and, accepting Charlie's 
sensible suggestion, the party once more quieted down, 
But it was an hour or more before they were all asleep. 

When they awoke, at six o'clock, Saturday morning, 
they found matters had assumed a new shape. Below 
the table-land, in every direction, was an ocean of vapor, 
with nothing to be seen, while above them Katahdin's 
barren peaks stood clearly outlined against the sky. 

" This is a new wrinkle," declared Fred, as he built 
the fire for the tea. " Now we can see above, and 
everything is shut out below," 

" It is a great deal more agreeable this way than the 
other," replied Harry. 

As the party had made up their minds to descend 
into the basin that day, and leave the examination of 
the other peaks until afterward, but little time was 
spent in preparing breakfast. 

While they were waiting for the tea, however, they 
investigated the cause of the noise they had heard the 
night before, and found, from the appearance of the 
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snow near the camp, that a large number of moose had 
passed by them in the night ; but how so many came 
to be together, or what had caused their wild flight at 
such an unseasonable hour, the boys were at a loss 
to determine. About four rods from where they had 
spread their blankets they found several stones, and 
also places on the snow, marked by blood, and Phil 
knew that his random shots, or at least one of them, 
had done mischief. But how much he could not tell, 
as there were no moose in sight, dead or alive, and the 
party were too intent upon their visit to the basin to 
follow a trail that would probably result in a long and 
tiresome tramp for nothing. 

At half-past seven they shouldered their " bed and 
board," as Adams laughingly termed their luggage, and, 
crossing the table-land to the north, commenced clam- 
bering down to the basin, about twenty-five hundred 
feet below the highest peaks. 

It was a bad time to make the descent, for the incline 
was steep, and everything was wet and slippery ; and, 
to add to this, the basin was one vast ocean of fog. 
They could not see ten feet beyond them ; and, to avoid 
falling over some large boulder, or making a too rapid 
transit over some smooth ledge, perhaps to take a per- 
pendicular fall from it of several hundred feet before 
they struck earth, or rather rock, again, they were com- 
pelled to use the utmost caution. 

Loose rock, of all sizes and shapes, formed the road- 
bed over which they travelled, full of holes that were 
pitfalls for the unwary. They found the descent into 
the basin about as tiresome as the climb up the slide 
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had been, and this sliding and slipping, crawling and 
creeping, gave birth to innumerable puns and sayings, 
too monstrous to be inflicted upon our readers. The 
boys, however, seemed to enjoy them, and laughed when 
they could spare breath to do it. 

An hour from the time they had left the edge of the 
table-land, and when they were half-way down, the vapor 
began to rise, and soon they had peep-holes through 
the fog, and a little while later all was clear below them. 
But the fog yet concealed the tops of the mountains, nor 
were these clear until the boys reached the bottom of 
the basin, which they did at ten o'clock. 

" Thank the Lord, we are where we can get plenty of 
firewood once more," said Harry, who did not like roots 
for fuel. 

" Amen ! " replied Fred. " Here is plenty of white 
birch, spruce, and fir." 

The basin contains about two hundred acres, covered 
with loose rocks that have fallen from the walls enclos- 
ing it. There are six ponds, varying in size from two 
to ten acres. To the largest of these ponds, the lower 
one, the boys picked their way, and, finding a place 
near its shore that suited them for a camp-ground that 
night, they deposited their burdens, and then built a 
rough camp and cut up a lot of wood. 

By the time the necessary work was performed it 
was one o'clock, and tea, hard-tack, and caribou cooked 
on sticks, was served up for dinner. The water of the 
pond they found to be cool and sweet. It was an 
agreeable change from that they had been compelled to 
drink on top of the mountain. 
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The echoes in the basin were superb ; and when one 
of the boys spoke it seemed as if a hundred unseen 
persons replied. Harry and Fred chopping wood ap- 
parently peopled the whole basin with choppers ; and 
thus every noise they made was echoed and re-echoed 
all around them. After dinner they followed the shore 
of the pond until they came to its outlet, a large brook 
that looked as if it might furnish trout. But as they 
had left their tackle behind them, they could not sat- 
isfy themselves on this point. 

The mountains curved around the basin in the form 
of a horse-shoe, the opening from it being to the north- 
east. 

Crossing the brook, they continued up the other side 
of the pond to its head, and then on to the others, ex- 
amining each in turn. The upper pond had an inlet, 
a pretty, bubbling brook, that came from the heart of 
the mountain, flowing a short distance through alders 
and meadow-grass before entering the pond. This 
sheet of water has no visible outlet, but it filters down 
among the rocks, flowing beneath them, till it finds its 
way to the larger pond. 

By the aid of Claude's glass, from suitable places, 
the boys examined the mountains that surrounded them 
on all sides, and on the eastern wall discovered two 
excellent faces, one a profile in white rock, and the 
other in dark rock, the profile not being so sharp as the 
first. Adams said that he guessed they were old 
Pamolah and his squaw, but thought they could not 
agree very well, they lived so far apart. 

When they reached their camp it was dark, and they 
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were so tired they could scarcely stand, and were as 
hungry as sharks. Supper was served with all possible 
despatch ; and after a short talk around their camp-fire 
they lay down to get the rest and sleep they felt so 
much in need of. 

When they retired they had spoken of it being un- 
usually warm ; and about three o'clock in the morning 
they were awakened by a pandemonium of sounds that 
caused their cheeks to blanch, and made the bravest 
among them tremble. A furious tempest was in prog- 
ress. The wind blew a gale, eddying around them in 
gusts, and snapping the dead trees in their vicinity like 
pipe-stems. Its shrieks echoed mournfully through the 
basin, like the wail of lost spirits, and above all could 
be heard the terrific crash of the thunder. The rain 
poured in torrents, and was swept into their faces by 
the circling waves of air until they were completely 
drenched. The lightning blazed with an unearthly 
brilliancy, and to the excited imaginations of the boys 
seemed to show every color of the rainbow. 

There appeared to be no cessation to the horrible din 
and brilliant glare. Flash upon flash of lurid light, and 
crash upon crash of deafening thunder that defied de- 
scription, made every moment one of terror. It was 
such an exhibition as none of them had ever seen, and 
they devoutly hoped they never should see the like 
again. One moment the basin was lighter than midday, 
the next darker than Erebus. The thunder rolled from 
mountain wall to mountain wall, and seemed to shake 
the earth beneath them. 

In their fright they crowded together and did not 
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dare to speak. While wondering if the storm would 
never break, there came a perfect blaze of lightning, 
filling the air with a sulphurous smell, a din of thunder 
before which the others had seemed tame, and then a 
crashing, rattling, tearing noise, that for the moment 
made them forget their terrors and jump to their feet. 
It seemed as if the huge mountains around them were 
falling to pieces, and would crush them out of exist- 
ence. 

" What can that be, Claude ? " cried Wingate, trem- 
bling like a leaf, and grasping his friend by the arm. 

" It's a slide ! an avalanche ! If it reaches us not 
one of us will live to tell the tale." 

With what anxiety the party listened to the down- 
ward progress of the torrents of rock beyond them can 
better be imagined than described ; but in a few mo- 
ments the strange sounds had ceased, and only the 
noises of the storm went on. As if with the slide the 
tempest had done its worst, it soon after gradually 
spent itself, and by five o'clock was over. An hour 
later the whole party, more tired from their fright and 
excitement than they had been the night before, arose, 
and, after much difficulty, started a fire, and proceeded 
to dry their clothes and get something to eat, which 
they stood very much in need of ; for the scare they 
had experienced had left them feeling faint and weak. 

" Do you suppose they ever have a storm in the 
tropics that could beat that one last night, or rather 
this morning ? " said Claude, as he and his companions 
busied themselves after breakfast in drying their 
clothing. 
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" If they do I don't want to experience it," replied 
Phil, with a shudder. 

"I know one thing," remarked Wingate, "and that 
is, that I want to get out of this hole as soon as possi- 
ble. I would not stay here another night for a million 
dollars." 

" Nor I either," asserted St. Clair. " One of those 
fellows we saw at Chesuncook told me that very few 
people came down in here ; and I don't wonder at it. 
It is the most desolate hole I ever saw." 

" There is nothing to call any one here," added 
Claude, " unless it is curiosity. There is no growth 
here that would tempt a lumberman, and no minerals to 
tempt a geologist or miner. If a hermit or an outlaw 
wanted a home he could not do better than establish 
himself here. My life upon it, he would not be 
troubled with visitors." 

" Where do you think the slide was, Claude ? " in- 
quired Harry. 

" It sounded off to the right of us. We shall prob- 
ably see it when we climb out." 

At ten o'clock the vapor had all disappeared from 
the basin, and the party started for the top of the 
mountain. When half way up they took a long rest, 
and discovered the slide that had so frightened them. 
It was about half a mile from where they had camped, 
and had left a long white gash in the side of the moun- 
tain. The debris had rolled as far as the middle of the 
basin, and had entirely broken off and covered up the 
trees that had been in its path. 

One after another the boys gazed at the fearful work 
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of the elements, being enabled by means of the glass 
to better judge of the enormous quantity of rock that 
had fallen ; and more than one silent thanksgiving 
ascended to the Ruler of the universe, as the noble 
young fellows realized what a frightful death they might 
have met with. 

It was half-past twelve when they once more reached 
the table-land, and, as rain-water was standing in every 
crevice of the rocks and ledges, they did not go di- 
rectly to the head of the slide, but took dinner as soon 
as they reached a spot where they could gather jroots 
enough to boil their tea. 

The day was mild and pleasant, and not a breath of 
wind was blowing ; neither was there a cloud to be seen 
in the sky. 

" September is taking a very graceful farewell," said 
Claude, as the party started on a tramp to one of the 
highest peaks not yet visited. 

"Yes," returned Wingate, "it is a beautiful day for 
the last day of the month, and for Sunday, also." 

" I had forgotten to-day was Sunday," remarked Phil. 
" It is mighty hard keeping track of the days here in 
the woods. They pass so quickly, a week is gone be- 
fore one knows it. I hope it will keep clear until after 
we make our camp to-night. 

" So do I," added Fred ; " it is dangerous navigat- 
ing around this old mountain when it is buried in 
clouds." 

The entire afternoon it remained clear, and the party 
obtained some of the finest views they had yet seen. 
Before dark they returned to their old camping*place 
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near the head of the slide, and there they spent the 
night. 

Although nothing of special interest had happened 
during the day, the night proved eventful. In the wee 
sma' hours of the new day Claude was awakened by 
the restlessness of Phil, who was crowding him hard. 
As his eyes opened he noticed several shooting stars, 
or meteors, descending swiftly from the blue dome 
above them, and apparently falling not a great way 
from where the party were reposing. While he was 
watching and admiring them, the thought crossed 
his mind that it was a sight worth seeing, and he awoke 
the others and called their attention to it. 

A few minutes after, while the party were discussing 
the probable cause of the display they were now wit- 
nessing, Jack gave a shout, and springing to his feet, 
cried, " Just look at that one, fellows ! it's as large as 
the moon, and coming straight towards us." 

His friends looked, and beheld a wonderful sight. 
Rushing upon them was an object resembling a ball 
of fire, that threw out a long streak of light, and 
emitted sparks like a rocket. It lit up the darkness 
of the night like an electric beacon, and by its aid 
they could see everything around them as plainly as in 
midday. Frightened and surprised, they fled for their 
life at right angles with the line of descent, and then 
turned and watched it. 

As they wheeled around, a wave of hot air as if from 
a blast furnace greeted them, while the brilliancy of 
the light completely blinded them, for the time being. 
With their hands over their faces, they stood in fear 
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and trembling, and heard a shock that seemed to shake 
the mountain to its base, and threw them violently to 
the ground. 

In a few moments they recovered from the glare of 
the meteor, and found that its light had very materially 
lessened. 

Picking themselves up, by common impulse they 
moved toward the immense red-hot stone, — ■ for it had 
now become red, although it was white when they first 
saw it, — but so great was the heat that yet escaped 
from it, they were compelled to stop at a distance of 
thirty feet. 

It looked to be an immense boulder, although round, 
and nearly twenty feet in diameter. It cracked like a 
pistol from time to time, as if it was splitting in the 
process of cooling. As they watched, it gradually lost 
its bright color, and they soon retired to their camp 
to lie and talk until daylight. 

Sleep was out of the question. The descent of 
the aerolite had driven that from their heads, and 
they could only talk and wonder upon the magnificent 
spectacle" they had been so fortunate as to witness, but 
they were not without an uneasy feeling that there 
might be more of the same sort in the sky, " just 
ripe to fall," as Jack said, and they kept a good watch 
on the star-bespangled heavens. But although they 
noticed several other small meteors make their swift 
flight, they saw nothing like the one that had fallen 
so near them, and which providentially they had 
escaped from. 

" How much do you suppose that boulder, or meteor, 
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weighs, Claude ? " said Jack, who from what he had 
seen of its size was trying to figure it out. 

" I am sure I don't know. But I guess, a great many 
tons. It is an immense rock." 

With the first streaks of daylight they went to the 
meteor and examined it thoroughly, and found it had 
split into six pieces, four of which had turned over. 
They could judge something of the force with which 
it had struck, by the way the rocks around the bottom 
of it were pulverized, and by the way it was settled 
down among the debris of the slide. 

Jack, concluding it had cooled sufficiently to be han- 
dled, placed two fingers upon it, and, uttering a howl of 
pain, withdrew them, both blistered. 

" Don't be so inquisitive, Jack,'' said Phil, laughing, 
as his friend blew and shook his fingers. 

" I didn't suppose it was going to keep hot forever," 
replied the victim, ruefully. 

As the stone could not be handled, the boys returned 
to camp, each one, however, determined to carry home 
a piece of the meteor as a keepsake, and before they 
left the mountain each obtained a fragment 

A scud was flying across the table-land, playing a 
game of open and shut, as one minute they could see 
a mile from them, and the next they could not discern 
objects a dozen yards away. By the time breakfast 
was over it began to blow, the wind increasing as the 
sun rose, and the gale soon made walking not only 
difficult, but in some places dangerous, and they re- 
mained near the head of the slide, only venturing away 
a short distance between the cloud-openings to pick 
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mountain cranberries, that were very abundant. These 
cranberries are smaller than the swamp berry, and of 
a much better flavor. 

Not till after sundown did the wind die away, but 
soon after dusk it ceased entirely, and they had a quiet, 
but cold, frosty night. 

Tuesday morning the clouds lifted early, and there 
was but very little wind ; the air, however, was sharp 
and keen. As soon as breakfast was over they made 
an excursion to the end of the highest part of the 
mountain, running east and northeast. 

About four o'clock, when half way back to the slide, 
the clouds shut down upon them, and they were obliged 
to camp where they were ; and, the wind blowing a 
moderate gale all night, they suffered considerably from 
the cold. 

Wednesday morning it was clear when they awoke ; 
they were up early, and, as soon as they had par- 
taken of the morning meal, started on an exploration 
to the west and northwest. 

It was a cold, rough day, and the sky looked like 
snow. They planned to descend the slide that after- 
noon, and get into their brook camp. They left the 
extreme western summit about two o'clock, and reached 
the head of the slide at four, in a furious snow-storm 
that almost blinded them. After a consultation, it was 
considered unsafe to attempt to descend the mountain 
in the storm, and much against their inclinations they 
made preparations to spend the night where they 
were. It was impossible to make a fire, and they made 
a supper on smoked caribou and hard-tack, washing it 
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down with cold water. Six inches of snow fell during 
the night, and the cold and storm prevented their get- 
ting any sleep. About sunrise the storm broke, and 
eating the very last crumbs of their provisions for 
breakfast, they started down the slide, the snow mak- 
ing the descent unusually difficult. 

Reaching their camp, they found that there was only 
about two inches of snow around it, and wood was cut 
and a good fire started the first thing. They had been 
two hours in coming down, and it was ten o'clock when 
they reached the camp. All their blankets were wet, 
and they were hung up near the fire to dry. 

St. Clair, with Fred as assistant, had charge of the 
cooking that week, and as soon as the fire was under- 
way turned his attention to getting up the best dinner 
possible, as the breakfast had been in no way satisfac- 
tory to any member of the party. 

While the preparations for dinner were going on, 
Wingate, who had noticed deer tracks around the camp, 
caught up his rifle, and stole away unperceived by his 
friends. The tracks of the animal led down by the side 
of the brook, and picking his way silently and carefully 
he came suddenly upon a buck that was just in the 
act of drinking when the young hunter first saw him. 

As Wingate brought his rifle to his shoulder, the 
deer, either hearing or scenting him, raised his head 
and turned it towards his enemy, thus offering a splen- 
did shot, which Charlie took advantage of, and put a 
bullet through his neck. The animal gave one leap 
into the air and fell dead. 

" I am sorry to shoot you, old fellow," remarked Win- 
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gate, as he made his way to the deer, "but I did want 
some fresh meat for dinner," and, stooping down, he 
drew his hunting-knife and proceeded to dress the 
buck, which was fat and in fine order. 

His friends at the camp heard the shot, and upon 
inquiry found that Wingate was missing. Not know- 
ing what game he had started, Claude and Phil took 
their fire-arms, and went after him, his trail being easily 
followed in the snow. 

They soon found him, and were surprised and de- 
lighted with his good luck, and readily assisted him 
in skinning and cutting up the deer. After finishing 
this job, they carried the two hind-quarters to camp, 
and Jack, Rob, and Harry went after the fore-quarters 
and the skin. 

Andrew cut steaks from the hind-quarters and 
broiled them for dinner, and some canned baked beans 
were also warmed up. He also baked biscuit, made 
some cranberry sauce, and a good strong cup of coffee ; 
and when the fellows gathered around the " festive 
board," as Jack called it, they were ready to do justice 
to the cooking. 

" This is the first square meal we have had for a 
week," remarked Claude, as he helped himself to one 
of the juicy steaks and some of the cranberry sauce, 
" and I declare it looks good." 

" We should have starved if we had stopped up there 
much longer," said Phil. " I believe I have lost five 
pounds the past week, what with tramping, short 
rations, and being frightened about out of my skin ; " 
and he laughed as he thought pf their last meal on 
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top of the mountain, which had been a decidedly thin 
one. 

" I am glad to get down again," replied Wingate. " I 
have had all of Katahdin that I want at present. I am 
willing to give somebody else a chance at it now." 

" But were not the views glorious ? " asked Claude. 
" And then the wildness and sublimity of the scenes 
we have passed through ! I think it is fully equal to 
Mount Washington." 

" I agree with you there, Claude, and there are more 
perpendicular and precipitous walls to the range than 
there are to Mount Washington and the peaks in its 
immediate vicinity. The Basin, too, I consider far 
ahead of the Gulf between Washington and Adams. If 
Katahdin were not so far away, and so difficult of 
access, you would find that it would have a large num- 
ber of visitors annually. It is a harder mountain to 
climb than Mount Washington, or the Spencer Peaks 
either." 

" Yes, Charlie, put a hotel on top the mountain, and 
build a railroad up it, and it would not lack for summer 
visitors." 

" That would knock all the romance out of it, and 
spoil the whole thing,'' put in St. Clair. 

" Nonsense," retorted Phil ; " there are double the 
people visit Mount Washington since the railroad was 
built there." 

" I don't care for that," added Harry ; " I would rather 
see the mountain without the railroad than with it." 

" Well, it will probably be a long day before we shall 
climb it again," said Jack. " Grand old Katahdin ! 
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But I thought it was going to be the death of us the 
other night.'' 

" Let up on Katahdin, fellows," cried Fred, " and tell 
us what you are going to do this afternoon. Shall we 
go down to the river to-night ? " * 

" I say let us stay just where we are until to-morrow 
morning," urged Phil. " I am almost played out, and 
don't feel like ' sacking ' a load of this stuff down to- 
night." 

As the majority of the party were veiymuchof Phil's 
opinion, the night was passed where they were, and 
they obtained a much-needed rest. 

* For four very interesting accounts of the ascent and explora- 
tion of Katahdin by as many different people, see Farrar's Guide 
to Moosehead Lake and the North Maine Wilderness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FROM KATAHDIN TO MILLINOKETT. 

Early Friday morning the whole company were 
astir, and as soon as they had eaten breakfast com- 
menced their tramp to the river. As they did not wish 
to make two trips, they loaded themselves much heavier 
than when they went up, and took frequent rests. 

When about half-way down, a bear crossed the trail 
in sight of them ; and, dropping everything but their 
guns and rifles, they started in pursuit. 

Bruin, as a racer, was more than a match for them ; 
and, after an unsuccessful chase of two hours, they 
returned to the place where they had left their luggage, 
and, resuming their packs, continued slowly toward the 
river, reaching it without further adventure at two 
o'clock. 

While Andrew and Fred were getting dinner, the 
others went to the places where the boats had been con- 
cealed, and found them just as they had left them, and 
brought them down to the mouth of the brook. 

At four o'clock they sat down to a nice dinner, con- 
sisting of roast venison and boiled potatoes, with 
cranberry sauce, baked beans, hot biscuit, blueberry 
pudding, and coffee. As they had not touched a 
201 
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mouthful of food since breakfast, they were as hungry 
as wolves ; and for fifteen or twenty minutes they paid 
their whole attention to the excellent spread before 
them. The raw edge of their hunger was blunted after 
a while, and then their tongues found vent. 

" I thought you said we should have a chance to 
shoot some moose on this trip, Claude," remarked 
Harry, who had a great desire to kill one of those huge 
animals, and who as yet had not seen one. 

" So I did. We shall get a shot at some before we 
get out of this wilderness, without doubt. I have been 
told it is a good moose country around Millinokett 
Lake, and we will go over there and camp a week, when 
we get down to Pamedumcook." 

" That is a fearful cook," laughed Harry. 

" Talk about moose, Harry," put in Adams, a smile 
spreading across his face as he began speaking, " why 
did you not kill one on Katahdin ? A whole drove of 
them ran over us one night there." 

" That is a pretty question to ask, you great goose. 
How could I see to shoot when it was darker than a 
stack of black cats, and they went by us like a whirl- 
wind ? " 

" Give it up. But you needn't call me a goose. If 
I belong to the family at all, I am a gander." 

" Speaking of geese," said Wingate, " reminds me 
that it is about time they began to fly south, and if we 
keep our eyes open we may get some before long." 

" I wish we might," added Jack. "I never tasted 
one, but understand they are very good eating." 

" Yes, sir, they are," declared Fred. " Father bought 
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one last Christmas, instead of a turkey, and it was first- 
rate," and he smacked his lips at the remembrance. 

" I am going fishing after dinner,'' remarked Rob ; 
" we have not had any trout for some time." 

" You can't catch any now," laughed Jack ; " it's 
against the law." 

" Can't I ? You will see whether I can, in about half 
an hour." 

" There is no wood for to-night, boys, and it is going 
to be cold. We had better chop some before any of 
you leave camp," suggested Claude. 

" I am with you," said Wingate. " There is nothing 
I like better than a good large camp-fire at night. It 
makes everything seem so pleasant." 

The dinner now being over, Andrew and Fred went 
to clearing away and washing dishes, while the rest of 
the party cut and brought to the camp a huge pile of 
wood, enough for night and the next morning also. 

Rob, Harry, and Jack, after helping get the wood, 
took their rods and went after some trout, and, in spite 
of what Jack had said, returned half an hour after dark 
with fifty nice fish, of a good size for a fry. 

During the evening, while sitting around the camp- 
fire, the boys heard the " conking " of wild geese some- 
where below them on the river, probably the advance 
guard of the millions that were to follow. 

They were greatly excited over the noise, and deter- 
mined to be on the lookout for geese the first time they 
camped near any pond or lake. They did not dare to 
go down to the river in the night, it was so dark, or they 
would have made an effort to shoot some of the wild 
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fowl before they turned in. As it was, they bided their 
time, in hopes that it would not be long in coming. 

Ice was formed during the night, and Saturday morn- 
ing the air was very sharp. The boys were glad to 
hover around the camp-fire while waiting for breakfast, 
and did not do anything towards packing until after the 
morning meal was over. 

At nine o'clock the party started, the weather being 
pleasant and cool, and at five o'clock reached the east- 
ern shore of Ambejejus Lake, where they determined 
to camp for the night. It had been the hardest day's 
travel during the trip, from the frequency of the carries 
and the bad state of the water at some points in the 
river. The boats had narrowly escaped being wrecked 
several times, and these excitements, added to the 
labors of the day, had tired the party completely out, 
and it was with a sigh of relief that they unloaded the 
boats for the last time that day. 

A rough camp was hastily constructed, a supply of 
firewood cut, and supper put under way. To reach 
their present camping-ground they had been obliged to 
be on the jump all day ; the only thing they had eaten 
was a little hard-tack, and consequently they were as 
hungry as they were tired, and waited with what pa- 
tience they could until supper was announced. 

" What a day this has been for carries ! " remarked 
Rob, as they began to eat. " I don't wish to see 
another one for a month. I ache from head to foot ; " 
and he looked so disgusted that his friends roared with 
laughter. 

"There's where the fun comes in," asserted Jack. 
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" There's nothing like stumbling over a rough trail a 
mile or two, with thirty or forty pounds of ' collateral ' 
on your back, or groping your way along, bonneted 
by one of those infernal boats. Oh, yes ! it's great 
fun, and very healthy, too. Warranted to cure dys- 
pepsia every time." 

" I think we had better remain where we are over 
Sunday," remarked Claude, " and get thoroughly 
rested. Then Monday we can carry over into Milli- 
nokett, and spend next week around that lake. What 
do you say to that, fellows ? " 

"I'm agreed," replied Wingate. "Anything for 
sport." 

" Does Milly Nokett live around the lake now ? " 
queried Jack, in a desperate attempt to be funny. 

" I don't think she does," replied Claude, laughing. 
" Our nearest neighbors at present, I believe, are some 
people who live on the river, a little way below North 
Twin Lake." 

Along about midnight, Wingate was awakened by a 
noise in the forest that at first startled him, but which 
he soon recognized as a moose-call, it being repeated 
several times. It sounded off to the left. Soon he 
heard an answer that came from the right ; and the ani- 
mal that made it was apparently but a short distance 
away. 

" By the beard of Davy Crockett ! " whispered Win- 
gate, " if I do not hear two moose ; and they are evi- 
dently coming this way. Now for some fun ! " 

The moose on the left at that moment repeated the 
call, and was answered by the one on the right ; and as 
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yet, much to the surprise of Wingate, not a soul in the 
camp was awake but himself. 

" Shall I call the rest of the fellows ? " whispered 
Charlie, " or have all the fun to myself. I suppose 
that would be mean; but if I awake them all they 
may frighten the animals away. I will let them sleep 
for the present, at all events ; " and rising without a 
particle of noise, he donned his outer garments, se- 
cured his rifle, which was loaded, and stepping softly 
to the front of the camp, sat down and listened. 

The fire had died away, until nothing but a few coals 
remained, and these only glowed dimly in the darkness, 
not sending out light enough to discern objects twenty 
feet away. 

Again came the call and the answer, this time much 
nearer; and now the anxious watcher could hear the 
cracking of brush, and the heavy tread of the animals. 

" I suppose one is a cow," muttered the young 
hunter. " I don't wish to kill her ; but I will make the 
old bull roar, if I can draw a bead on him. I wish I 
knew which was which. I think, however, the bull is 
off to the left; for that is where the first call came 
from." 

Nearer came the tread of the animals, and from the 
sound Charlie judged they would meet very near the 
camp, unless they took alarm. 

"The old fellow and his girl must want to meet 
badly," whispered Charlie, as he listened anxiously to 
each sound. " I should have thought they would have 
scented us before now. Love must make them either 
fearless or careless. I don't care which, though, so long 
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as I get a shot. Hang me ! if I shouldn't think the 
fellows would wake up. They would make good floor 
timbers," he chuckled noiselessly, " they are such 
sound sleepers." 

His eyes were now turned to the left, and he peered 
through the darkness, vainly endeavoring to catch a 
glimpse of the animals. Twenty feet from him grew a 
clump of white birches, and the trunks of these trees 
he could just make out, their white bark being in such 
strong contrast to the other trees in the vicinity. In 
a moment more a dark shadow came between his sight 
and the birches, and he knew it was the moose. He 
took quick aim and fired, jumping to his feet as he did 
so, and shouting, " Hurrah, fellows, I have shot a 
moose ! " 

The report of his rifle and his loud cry brought the 
sleepers to their feet ; and the next moment the moose, 
with fearful bounds, charged into their midst with an 
angry snort. 

" Scatter, fellows," howled Wingate in affright, as he 
pointed his rifle at the animal and fired again, without 
stopping to take any aim, and then dodged to the left 
to make his escape if possible. 

The old bull noticed him, however, and caught him 
on one branch of his horns, and the next moment sent 
him flying six or eight feet into the air, and then made 
a dash at the others, who stood apparently stupefied, 
not knowing which way to turn. When the moose was 
within a foot or two of them, however, they realized 
their imminent danger, and awoke from the spell that 
had bound them ; with yells of alarm they turned and 
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fled, tumbling over each other in the darkness. In 
his impetuous rush the old bull passed over two or 
three of them, luckily without trampling them, and 
caught Phil, who on all fours was scrambling for dear 
life, he knew not where. Down went the animal's 
horns, and in a second of time Phil was tossed over 
the animal's head and fell on his back in the fire. It 
is needless to say the coals felt warm ; and Phil, with a 
howl, rolled out of the fire, scattering the live embers 
in every direction, and, without stopping to see whether 
he was hurt or not, jumped to his feet and started on 
the run. He had not gone more than a rod when he 
fell over Wingate, who was just struggling to a sitting 
posture, and down they both went. 

" Confound you, what do you mean ? " roared 
Charlie, savage as a wolf. 

" Is that you, Charlie ? " said Phil. " I didn't see 
you. The old brute tossed me into the fire ; and I be- 
lieve I am half dead. Hope I did not hurt you." 
" Where is he now ? " 

Phil did not answer the question ; for the moose had 
•ieard them talking, and, turning, wa9 making the best 
time he was capable of in their direction. Both boys 
heard him, and, as he turned a little to avoid the fire, 
they both saw him. 

"Good Lord! here he comes," howled Phil ; and, 
without stopping to rise to his feet, he crawled into the 
woods, only six feet away from him, and climbed the 
first tree he came in contact with. 

" I'll have my revenge, if I (lie for it," declared 
Charlie, and, as the moose came on, he raised his rifle, 
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and fired three shots as fast as he could pull the trig- 
ger ; then, jumping to the left, he ran until he went 
plump into a tree, and came to the ground with nearly 
all the breath knocked out of his body. He had re- 
ceived such a shock that for a few moments he could 
not have moved if his life had depended upon his ex- 
ertions. 

For a few seconds he was unconscious, and then he 
realized that Phil was calling him. 

" Charlie ! where are you ? The old brute has gone 
over ; I guess you have killed him." 

" Here, Phil," he replied faintly. 

" Are you hurt ? " 

" I feel as if I had dropped off the roof of a five 
story building. I tried to knock a tree over, and got 
the worst of it." 

" Keep quiet, then, I'll be there in a moment." 

As soon as Phil had descended from the tree, he 
called out, " Show up, fellows, show up, the moose is 
dead." 

" Are you sure of that ? " inquired Jack, whose voice 
came from the forest behind the camp. 

" Couldn't swear to it ; but he is lying still on the 
ground." 

" He may be playing possum," shouted Harry. 

Phil now made his way carefully to Wingate, and 
helped him to his feet, and asked him how he felt. 

" I declare, I don't know. The old scamp threw me 
over his head, and I came down flat on my back; 
it knocked the breath out of me, and nearly knocked 
the life out of me at the same time. I had just begun 
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to realize that I had not left this world when you 
tumbled over me and squat my pudding again. When 
I ran, I could not see anything, and knocked my head 
against a tree, and down I went like a log, and," put- 
ting his hand up to his head, " I'll be hanged if I have 
not got a bunch on my forehead as large as a hen's 
egg. I shall be a pretty looking peep by daylight." 

" I guess you and I had the worst of the scrim- 
mage," returned Phil. " The fellow picked me up by 
the slack of my breeches, and threw me a rod, and I 
lit on what there was left of the fire. It was the hot- 
est place I ever found yet. I tell you I did not stop 
there long." 

In spite of his own aches and bruises, Charlie could 
not help laughing, as he pictured Phil sitting on a bed 
of red-hot coals. 

"It is nothing to laugh at," pouted his friend, "but 
come, lean on my arm, and we'll get back to camp if 
possible." 

The other members of the party now began to crawl 
into camp from all directions, and some bark and dry 
wood was piled on the fire, and then several large 
sticks were added, and in a short time there was a 
good light around them for some distance. 

Not a great way from the fire lay the moose, and 
Claude having procured his gun approached the animal 
carefully, and after touching it once or twice with his 
foot, pronounced it dead. Then the whole party gath- 
ered around to take a look at the game. After satisfy- 
ing their curiosity, they returned to the fire, for they 
began to shiver with the cold. 
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" Why in the name of Jerusalem didn't you wake us 
up, Charlie," said Claude. " I should have thought 
you would have known better than to have tried to 
kill that moose alone. It is a wonder some of us did 
not get our necks broke.'' 

" We look as if we had been in a bar-room fight," 
remarked Jack, scanning the faces of his companions 
by the flickering firelight, and then laughed at the 
sight they presented. 

And indeed there was not one of the party but had 
marks to show from the singular fight, which, after all, 
had been carried to a successful issue by Wingate 
alone. 

The hero of the affair, as he had himself remarked, 
had a lump on his forehead as large as a hen's egg, in 
addition to getting the worst shaking up he ever had 
in his life. 

Phil, beside his flight through the air, had received 
a blister on his left hand as large as a silver dollar 
when he lit in the fire, and it was now smarting in a 
manner that made him feel savage. 

Claude had fallen over a log and struck his nose, as 
his bloody face amply testified. 

Jack had a large scratch on his left cheek that burnt 
like fire. 

Harry had a bad cut on his lip, and had come near 
knocking some of his teeth out. He declared that 
they still ached. Andrew had sprained his ankle, and 
could scarcely walk. A dry limb had raked Fred's 
right cheek and ear, and he had come very near losing 
one of his eyes from the same cause. Rob had all 
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the skin peeled off of his knuckles on his right hand, 
and a big scratch on his left ; not one of the party had 
escaped without a mark, and that some one of them 
had not been seriously injured seemed almost a 
miracle. After getting warm they attended to their 
hurts, and then went to bed, it being two o'clock ; 
Jack remarking, as they turned in, that he "guessed 
they would have to establish a hospital the next day." 

It was after nine o'clock Sunday morning before 
the camp was astir, and about ten they took breakfast, 
the principal dish being moose-steaks. After break- 
fast they finished skinning and cutting up the moose, 
and spent the rest of the day quietly in camp. 

Monday morning they had recovered to a great ex- 
tent from the brush with the moose, and after break- 
fast, all but Fred and Rob, who were the cooks for the 
week, carried the boats across into Millinokett Lake, 
a distance of about half a mile. The boys followed 
the northern shore of the cove in which they had 
launched their boats until they found a suitable spot 
for a camp-ground ; and, landing, cleared out a place, 
and did what they could, until noon, towards building 
a camp. They then returned to the carry, and leaving 
the boats walked across to camp, where they found 
dinner all ready, and Fred and Rob longing for their 
appearance. 

In the afternoon, the entire party worked at transfer- 
ring luggage and stores to the new camp-ground, "and 
by strict attention to business," as Adams facetiously 
remarked, were enabled to eat their supper, and sleep 
on the shore of Millinokett. 



CHAPTER X. 

A SURPRISING ADVENTURE. 

Tuesday morning Claude and Andrew turned out at 
daylight, and, taking their guns, launched the Fairy and 
paddled as silently as possible toward the head of the 
cove where the carry ended, in hopes of finding some 
ducks. They were not disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, for half way between their camp and the landing 
they sighted several flocks, and were fortunate in get- ■ 
ting near enough to bag ten of the fowls. The boys 
noted the direction in which the birds flew, and in 
half an hour succeeded in finding them behind a small 
island, and by paddling around its shore were enabled 
to get much nearer to them than they had the first time, 
and were lucky enough to knock over fifteen, several 
being wounded. These they secured after a lively 
chase. They now returned to camp, where they found 
everybody up and about, their friends having heard the 
report of their fire-arms. 

" See the ducks ! " exclaimed Harry, as the two 
sportsmen laden with their spoils walked up to the fire. 

" They are nice and fat, I tell you," said Andrew, as 
he handed his string to Fred, " and we will sample them 
at dinner time." 

213 
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" How long have you been out ? " inquired Wingate. 

" Since daylight," replied Claude, " and we are 
hungry enough to do justice to some of those moose- 
steaks. How is breakfast getting along, Fred ? " 

" It will be ready in ten minutes." 

After breakfast, it was decided to make an explora- 
tion of the lake, and as soon as Fred and Rob had 
cleared away and washed up the breakfast things, the 
boats were launched. A coffee-pot, spider, tin dippers, 
plates, knives and forks, and an axe, together with a 
few stores, were distributed among the boats, and the 
entire party, all carrying their fire-arms, took their 
accustomed places and pushed off. The morning was 
pleasant and not very cold, and those at the oars, 
knowing that they had the whole day before them, 
pulled very leisurely, keeping but a short distance from 
the shore, and occasionally dodging in and out among 
the islands. A little after twelve they reached a stream 
that emptied into the northeastern corner of the lake, 
and that serves as an outlet to Katahdin Pond. They 
landed at the mouth of this stream on the east side, 
and stopped here an hour, cooking and eating their 
dinner. 

In the afternoon they continued their cruise down 
the eastern side of the lake, running into several coves, 
and landing on a number of islands. They went on 
shore at Millinokett Stream, the outlet of the lake, 
and, taking their guns and rifles in hope of seeing 
something to shoot, they made their way along the 
brook for a mile, to ascertain whether it was navi- 
gable for their boats. They found the stream better 
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adapted to furnish power for a mill than for boating, 
and returned to the lake after a severe tramp for the 
distance they had travelled. On the way back they 
flushed a covey of partridges, and Jack was the lucky 
fellow of the party, for he shot three, which they 
secured. A search was made for the others, but they 
were not found. 

Reaching the cove where they disembarked, the 
boats were again launched and the party headed for 
camp, obtaining some beautiful views of Mt. Katahdin 
and other high peaks that loomed up grandly to the 
northwest of them. As they skirted the shore a short 
distance south of their camp, they came upon an 
immense flock of ducks, of several varieties, and 
the entire party opened fire on them, killing twenty. 
They had half a mind to follow up the birds, in hopes 
of obtaining a second shot, but as it was nearly sunset 
they resisted the temptation and kept on to their landing. 

" What do you think of the lake, Claude ? " inquired 
Wingate, while they were eating supper. 

" One of the prettiest we have struck yet. There 
are so many islands in it they make it attractive, and 
the views of Katahdin are equal to those we have had 
from any point on the trip." 

"You remember that place over on the east side 
where those two points run into the lake quite near 
each other ? " 

"Yes." 

" I should like to pull over there, to-morrow, and 
take a cruise in the woods. It looks to me like a good 
deer country. Will you go ? " 
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" Yes. We will take some grub with us and stay all 
day, if you say so." 

" That will suit me exactly." 

" I am going to try and get a caribou to-morrow," 
said Phil ; " I saw the tracks of some yesterday, at the 
head of the cove." 

" I'll go with you," remarked Jack. 

"All right," replied Phil, laughing; "poor company 
is better than none." 

After breakfast, Wednesday morning, the party scat- 
tered, and went out in different directions, with the 
exception of Fred and Rob, who concluded to stay 
at camp, as they had the ducks to pluck and dress, 
and several other things in the culinary line to look 
after. 

Phil and Adams went off in search of caribou. 
Andrew and Harry took their fishing-tackle and 
weapons, and started along the west shore in the 
Water Witch, with no very definite idea as to where 
they would bring up. Claude and Charlie, with their 
arms and plenty of ammunition, embarked in the Fairy 
and pulled for the east shore, toward the points they 
had spoken of the night before. 

Phil and Jack were fortunate, as, about eleven o'clock, 
within a mile of the camp, they succeeded in shoot- 
ing a male caribou that weighed over five hundred. 
They came upon three of the animals near the shore 
of the lake, and the one they killed was the largest of 
the lot. 

They lost no time in walking to camp, and acquaint- 
ing Fred and Rob with their good fortune, and the four 
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boys launched the Go Ahead, and took with them an 
axe and a couple of knives, to skin and cut up the 
creature. After the meat was put in the boat, they 
found she was heavily loaded even with two in her, and 
while Fred and Rob paddled back to camp, Jack and 
Phil travelled around the shore. It was one o'clock 
when they, reached home, and as the other boys had 
not returned the quartette sat down to dinner. 

A little after three, Andrew and Harry came back, 
with thirty small trout, which they had taken on 
one of the streams that emptied into the lake. They 
said they had spent considerable time in fishing in 
various parts of the lake, but as they did not get even 
a nibble, had concluded there were no trout in it. 
They had taken no luncheon with them, and were 
as hungry as sharks, and Fred and Rob took pity 
on them and gave them some dinner. About half 
past four those in camp began to look for the Fairy, 
thinking it time for Claude and Charlie to be in sight, 
but up to the moment that darkness spread across the 
lake they were nowhere to be seen. Fred and Rob 
began preparations for supper, and Jack and Phil built 
a large fire on the shore, to serve as a beacon for their 
absent friends, and kept it burning brightly. The 
supper was held back until eight o'clock, and then, as 
the missing boys could neither be heard nor seen, the 
party sat down to the table. 

" I hope Charlie and Claude are not in any scrape," 
remarked Phil, as he helped himself liberally to roast- 
duck, and looked at his companions, as if wishing theii 
opinion. 
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"They are all right," returned Jack. "Probably 
they struck some animal's trail and followed it so far 
that they could not get back to the lake by daylight, 
and had to camp out." 

" They will find it a cold one, camping out to-night, 
especially without blankets. It is growing cold fast, 
and you will see ice in the morning. I think they 
must have met with some trouble or we should have 
seen them before this " ; and Andrew certainly looked 
as if he felt anxious. 

" I'll risk them," returned Jack, lightly, who really 
had no feeling of alarm about his friends ; they being 
the two oldest and most experienced of the party. " I 
don't see any use of borrowing trouble, or making our- 
selves miserable over their absence. We have all 
stuck together thus far; but, you know, Andrew, on 
the Parmachenee trip some of the boys were away 
from camp over night several times." 

"Very true; but with one or two exceptions they 
were all in some confounded scrape that prevented 
their returning." 

After this the conversation dragged,^the boys evi- 
dently thinking more and more of their absent friends, 
and wondering what had detained them. 

At ten o'clock there was no sign of the absentees ; 
and the party in camp replenished the shore fire and 
turned in, after having come to the conclusion that if 
the boys did not come in during the night, they would 
all start out in quest of them the first thing after break- 
fast the next morning. 

When Claude and Charlie left the camp they pulled 
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directly across the lake, and then headed for the most 
northern of the two points they had noticed the day 
before, and landed on the end of it. 

Thinking it barely possible that some one might run 
across their boat and use it, as it was a time of year 
when lumbermen were coming into the woods, they 
carried it several rods from shore and hid it in the 
forest, covering it entirely over with limbs before they 
left it. Then, consulting their pocket compass, they 
took their bearings, and started into the woods in a 
northeasterly direction. 

At noon, as near as they could calculate, they had 
made about three miles, and although they had come 
across signs of both deer and caribou, they had not 
obtained a sight of either of these animals, nor, in fact, 
of anything else in the way of game, except a few 
squirrels, which they had no inclination to shoot. 

At half-past twelve they sat down on a moss-covered 
pine that had fallen years before, and which in its 
prime of life must have been a magnificent tree ; and, 
joking each other on their ill-luck, proceeded to eat 
their luncheon. 

After resting and talking a while they turned back 
toward the lake, and at three o'clock suddenly came 
upon a log cabin, built at the foot of a rocky hill. 
They approached the front end, in which was a door, 
and at once noticed a peculiarity in the construction of 
the house. Instead of having four square walls, the 
two sides ran back to the mountain, which formed the 
rear end of the cabin. 

There was no sign of life about the place, and the 
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door was closed. The forest grew snug up to the 
building, and one might have passed within two rods of 
it and never observed the cabin, unless searching for 
it, or unless they had stumbled upon it, as had been the 
case with the boys. 

" What do you think of this crib ? " inquired Wingate, 
looking first at the building, and then at Claude. 

" Haven't thought much about it. It has a decidedly 
lonesome and desolate appearance. I wonder if any 
one lives here ? " 

" Suppose we try the door." 

" All right, Charlie. But I suppose it is only some 
deserted lumber camp." 

There was a wooden latch to the door, and Wingate 
had no difficulty in opening it. The boys stepped in, 
and found themselves in a room about ten feet square, 
lit by two small windows. The only article it contained 
was a common cooking-stove that had seen its best 
days. A rough board partition, which, upon examina- 
tion, was found to be double, divided the front room 
from a back one. The boys tried the door leading 
into the back room and found it was locked. 

" It strikes me,'' remarked Claude, dryly, " that our 
investigation is ended." 

" I don't know about that," returned Wingate, fishing 
in his pockets, from one of which he produced a bunch 
of keys. " I think I can open that door." 

" Is it prudent to do it ? " queried Claude. " Some- 
body may live here, and we may get ourselves into 
trouble." 

"Oh, nonsense; there has not been a soul in this 
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place for a year, I'll be bound. Look at the dust on 
the stove," and Wingate began to try one key after 
another. 

" But suppose we get in there, Claude ; what will it 
amount to ? " 

" Nothing, perhaps ; but I have a curiosity to go 
through this shanty and see what it looks like. I 
feel as if there was a mystery about it. By Jove ! 
I've done it," and pulling open the door Wingate 
stepped in. 

Claude followed ; but as there were no windows in 
the room, they could not see very plainly what it con- 
tained. Upon a shelf near the door, however, Wingate 
discovered a candle in a tin candlestick, and, lighting 
it, they made an inspection of the apartment. It con- 
tained two chairs, evidently home-made, and the rest 
of the furniture, which consisted of a table and a bed, 
was undoubtedly the work of those who had been the 
occupants of the cabin. There was a mattress on the 
bedstead, but no bed-clothes. Those, with some 
towels and wearing apparel, were discovered in a closet 
in one corner of the room, where a few dishes were 
also found. The different cooking utensils belonging 
to the stove, and some tinware, were packed away 
under the table. Two pairs of snowshoes hung on the 
wall, and two paddles stood in a corner ; sundry boxes 
and barrels revealed a few stores, such as coffee, sugar, 
tea, beans, flour, meal, and a few other articles not 
easily spoiled unless exposed to the weather; and the 
boys wondered more and more as their investigation 
proceeded. 
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" One thing is certain," remarked Claude ; " whether 
people pretend to live here now or not, they have not 
been here for some time, as the thick coating of dust 
on everything testifies.'' 

" Perhaps they have left the country for the country's 
good," suggested his companion. 

" Possibly ; or whoever lived here may be dead." 

At the back of the room a large piece of canvas 
hung from the roof to the floor. It did not cover the 
whole end, but hung in the middle, the strip being 
about four feet wide. 

" I would like to know what that canvas is for," 
remarked Wingate, as he approached it, candle in 
hand. " Hold the light, Claude, and I will see what is 
behind it ; " and, passing the candle to his companion, 
Charlie stooped down and lifted the bottom of the 
canvas. 

He raised the sail-cloth three or four feet, and then 
both the boys whistled with astonishment; for before 
them was a short passageway in the rocks, that they 
could see ended in a cave, and, with their curiosity now 
raised to the highest pitch, they passed behind the can- 
vas and, stooping, for the passage was only four feet 
high, made their way into a rough apartment some 
twelve or fifteen feet long and about ten wide. 

A lot of rubbish, including two or three flour-barrels, 
was scattered along the right-hand side of the cave as 
they entered it, and, upon examination, they found the 
barrels were open and apparently filled with moss. 

" What do you suppose this moss was brought in here 
for, Charlie ? " said Claude, after they had recovered 
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from their astonishment in finding the cave, and were 
beginning to look about them. 

" I am sure I don't know," and he took hold of the 
barrel and tipped it toward him. It slipped out of his 
hand and went over, producing another surprise for the 
boys, for under the moss were a number of small, round 
wooden boxes and several odd-looking tools. 
" " Great Caesar ! " exclaimed Claude, " those things 
have been hid in that barrel," and picking up one of 
the boxes he uncovered it and found it contained a 
double die the size of a half dollar, and upon closer 
inspection he found that the die had been used for 
manufacturing the coins. 

" Well, if this isn't a go," declared Wingate. " This 
place has been used by a gang of counterfeiters at 
some time, as sure as we are here." 

" It is the last place I should have supposed counter- 
feiters would have chosen, so far back in the woods." 

" That is what made it a safe place, Claude ; nobody 
would ever have suspected such a thing ; but let's look 
at the rest of these boxes." 

The' boys found twenty-four boxes in all, each con- 
taining a die ; and they were still further surprised 
when they found that part of the dies were for casting 
Canada coin, the sizes being halves, quarters, and ten- 
cent pieces, and the American dies were of the same 
denominations. 

" Look here, Charlie," said Claude, earnestly, as if 
something important had come into his mind, " suppose 
the scoundrels who have been operating here should 
return suddenly, where would you and I be ? " 
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" Don't suppose any such a thing," returned Wingate, 
looking about him in alarm. " Do you want to frighten 
a fellow to death ? " 

" No ; but I think the sooner we get out of here the 
better. Tip up the barrel and I will help you put back 
the stuff." 

The barrel was ended up, the things thrown back, 
the moss placed on top, and, leaving everything just as 
they had found it, they made their way through the 
passage, crawled under the sail-cloth, and had just 
gained their feet and started for the front room when 
they heard a noise, and with a startled glance beheld 
two rough-looking men glaring on them from the door- 
way, and both giving utterance to such horrid oaths 
that the boys fairly shivered. 

They were so surprised that Wingate dropped the 
candle and it was extinguished ; and as if by mutual 
feeling the two friends drew near each other. 

" What were you doing in that cave ? " asked the 
taller of the two men, " and where did you come from ? " 

Claude and Charlie exchanged glances, as if not 
knowing exactly how to answer the two plain and direct 
questions which, interspersed with some terrible oaths, 
had been hurled at them. 

" Why don't ye answer, blast ye ? " exclaimed the 
shorter ruffian, as the boys remained silent. 

Claude had been rapidly turning over the circum- 
stances of the case in his mind, and had come to the 
conclusion that a plain statement of facts was the easi- 
est way out of the scrape in which they found them- 
selves. 
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" They're revenue officers, Bill, or else bloody spies ! " 
exclaimed the taller scamp, " and the sooner we knife 
'em the better.'' 

" Let's hear what they've got to say, Jim. They are 
young chickens — hardly more than boys." 

"We are neither revenue officers nor spies,'' pro- 
tested Claude, who had now found his tongue. " We 
were out hunting and ran across this camp by accident. 
We supposed it belonged to some logging crew, and, as 
the door was not fastened, we entered the place, with 
no other motive but curiosity to urge us on." 

"Well, yer didn't get the door of this back room 
open by accident, 'cause we left it locked," returned 
Bill, with a frightful oath. 

" I am to blame for that," said Wingate, boldly. 
" We had no idea that anybody lived here, or had lived 
here for years, and we had a desire to see what the 
room contained. Having a bunch of keys in my 
pocket, I tried one, found it fitted the lock, and we en- 
tered the room. We are not thieves, and have not 
taken a single article the place contained ; and as it is 
getting along towards night I guess we had better start 
for camp. Come on, Claude," and Wingate took a step 
or two toward the door. 

" Don't tear yourselves away," replied Jim, and the 
ruffian made a threatening gesture to arrest their prog- 
ress. " I want to ask you a few questions, and if yer 
lie to me I'll squeeze yer life out. Whar did you come 
from ? " 

" Boston," replied Claude. 

" I mean to-day." 
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" We are camped a few miles away from here." 

" You had better be a little more particular in your 
answers, if you don't want yer head broke. Where are 
you camping ? " 

" Don't tell him," whispered Wingate, who thought 
the men might visit the camp and murder their compan- 
ions, for the two scoundrels looked capable of commit- 
ting any villany. 

" I decline to answer that question," returned Claude. 

" Jest so ; I thought yer would. Are you two fellows 
alone, or are there more with yer ? " 

" There are enough in our party to whip you out of 
your boots," replied Claude, who thought he would try 
the effect of a little bluffing. 

" And if you don't let us go back to camp," added 
Wingate, who saw the point his friend was trying 
to make, " the fellows will find us to-morrow, and they 
will make it hot for you when they get here." 

" How are they going to find you ? " asked Bill, with 
a taunting laugh. 

" They can find us easy enough," replied Wingate, 
confidently ; " the hound could track us anywhere, and 
they will be around here like hornets to-morrow if you 
don't let us go." 

Claude started slightly when Wingate spoke of the 
hound, but delighted in the shrewdness of his com- 
panion, which had led him to deceive the scoundrels in 
whose power they apparently were ; for if the ruffians 
believed that the friends of the boys could track them 
with a hound, it would probably make some difference 
in the way they would treat their prisoners. 
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"What shall we do with the cubs, Bill?" and the 
ruffian looked to his companion for advice. 

" Take care of 'em first and then we'll talk the 
matter over. We shall have to vamos the ranch here, 
anyway. Let's down with them and tie them hand and 
foot." 

The villains rushed on the boys, who, in spite of a 
brave resistance, were soon overpowered and lying on 
the floor. 

" Get a couple of pieces of cord, Jim, and we'll tie 
'em up. I'll take care of 'em." And Bill sat astride 
of Claude, nearly squeezing the breath from his body, 
while his left hand grasped the boy's neck in no gentle 
manner; his right fist was suspended over Wingate's 
face, who was lying close beside Claude, and the 
ruffian threatened to " mash his nose all over his face" 
if he even winked. 

Wingate looked at him a moment, and then, quick as 
a flash, rolled over beyond the villain's reach. The 
next instant he was on his feet, and, rushing to Bill, 
kicked him under the chin with all the force he was 
master of, tipping him over backwards. He grasped 
Claude's hand and drew him to his feet, but, before 
they could leave the room, Jim was on them, hav- 
ing returned with the cords, and grappled with them 
both. 

The boys were good gymnasts, wiry and tough, and 
would certainly have' mastered Jim had not Bill now 
gained his feet and joined in the metee. This made 
the contest too unequal, and Claude and Charlie were 
soon hors de combat, with their feet secured and their 
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hands tied behind them. Then the ruffians dragged 
them to the corner of the room and left them. 

As they turned away, Bill gave Wingate a kick, 
and told him he would have his heart's blood before 
he was done with him, as the kick he had given him in 
the chin had nearly broken his jaw. 

" I wish to heavens it had," returned Charlie, scowl- 
ing at him. 

" Do you ? Then take that for your good wishes," 
and the mean scoundrel gave him another kick, and 
then grinned, as if he had done something funny. 

" Don't provoke him, Charlie ; he will kill you if you 
do," urged Claude. 

" I suppose discretion is the better part of valor 
now; but if we escape I will be even with him for 
that last kick. I believe the villain has broken some 
of my ribs ; my side aches fearfully." 

Claude could only express his sympathy ; but he 
felt keenly for his friend's hurt, and for the indignities^ 
offered them, and vowed to himself that if he could 
once be free, with his gun in his hand, he would shoot 
the scoundrels without mercy. 

The coiners now left the boys to their own reflections 
and began to carry cooking utensils and stores into the 
front room, and, when they had obtained all they wanted, 
closed and locked the door, and proceeded to get their 
supper. 

" Do you think the fellows will make a search for us 
to-morrow, Claude ? " said Charlie, in a low tone, after 
their captors were busy in the front room. 

" I have no doubt of it. When Jack and Phil find 
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we don't put in an appearance to-morrow morning they 
will not remain contented long in camp." 

" Do you think the whole party will come, or only 
part of them ? Two or three of them would be no 
match for these villains, even if they find the house, 
and, to tell you the truth, I feel very uneasy on that 
point. You know we stumbled upon it by accident." 

" True," replied Claude, thoughtfully ; " but, never- 
theless, I think they will find us. They are as smart a 
set of fellows of their age as you will find anywhere, 
and, although they have very little woodcraft, they have 
plenty of common sense, and that is much the same 
thing." 

" How long do you suppose it will take them to find 
us?" 

" That depends upon circumstances ; but I think we 
shall hear from them in the course of the afternoon to- 
morrow. I have been thinking the matter over care- 
fully, and have an idea they will proceed somewhat in 
this manner : They will be expecting to see us return 
to camp more or less all night. In the morning, when 
they find we have not appeared, they will have their 
first real feelings of alarm. They will canvass our 
whereabouts during breakfast, and, knowing that we did 
not start for any particular place, will come to the con- 
clusion that we are in trouble of some kind, and start 
as soon as they finish eating in search of us. Beside 
the feeling of alarm which they will share, they will all 
have a natural curiosity to find out what kind of a 
scrape we are in, knowing that we are the two oldest, 
and, in one sense, the leaders of the party, and every 
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fellow in the crowd will want to be in at the death, or, 
in other words, to take part in the rescue. I feel con- 
fident that not one of our friends would be contented 
to remain in camp while the rest are out hunting for 
us. Would you, under similar circumstances ? " 

" Of course not, Claude. I should be on the war- 
path." 

" Exactly. And that is where every fellow we have 
left behind will want to be. The boys will pull straight 
for the point, as they know where we intended to land 
on this side of the lake. When they reach it, they will 
find our boat is missing, and they will look for that 
first. After they find it they will begin the search for 
us, and as there are six of them it will be strange if 
some one of the party does not run across our prison. 
And if they find this shanty, you can depend upon it, 
they will not leave it until they know whether we are 
here or not." 

" I hope your theory is correct ; but there are a good 
many ' ifs ' that I can think of, any one of which might 
upset it." 

"Don't borrow trouble, Charlie. We are not dead 
yet, and I believe we shall get out of this scrape all 
right. But I feel as empty as a bass drum. I wish 
the knaves would give us some supper." 

" I feel pretty lank myself. If they don't offer us 
something soon, I shall remind them that we usually 
eat about this time." 

A few moments later the coiners appeared with a 
candle, and, setting it down, proceeded to search their 
prisoners thoroughly. As the boys had fortunately left 
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their money and watches at camp, the rascals found 
nothing to reward them for their trouble. 

" Don't you intend to give us anything to eat ? " 
queried Claude, when their captors had abandoned 
the search and had stopped swearing over their ill-luck 
at not finding anything on the boys worth stealing. 

" Not a mouthful, you — " and here came a string of 
oaths. " You have been spying on us here, and know 
our business ; I can see it in your faces. If we let you 
go, you will give us away, and the beaks will be up 
here after us, and we shall get jugged. So we have 
got to leave, ourselves. And as we shall clear out 
to-morrow, and set the camp on fire when we go, it is 
a waste of time and pervisions to feed you what little 
time you'll have to draw breath. Eh, Jim ? " 

"Jest so, Bill," and the two ruffians laughed as if it 
was a good joke. 

" You can't mean to murder us in such an atrocious 
manner," said Claude, with trembling lips, while Win- 
gate uttered a groan, and only wished he stood free 
once more before the brutes, with his rifle in his hands. 

" That's exactly what we mean to do," repeated Bill, 
puffing the smoke from a dirty black pipe, and expec- 
torating into Wingate's face. The villain evidently 
had not forgotten the kick that Charlie had given him 
in his bold dash for liberty. 

" But you would be hanged if you should carry your 
threat into effect. Let us go, and we will promise on 
our word of honor never to mention this place or what 
we have seen here," and Claude looked at the man 
sharply to see what effect his words had on him. 
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" I will not promise any such a thing," declared 
Wingate, viciously, as he felt a twinge of pain in his 
side and thought of the spittle on his face. "I shall 
live to see you both hanged. You carry the gallows 
mark on you." 

"Don't irritate them, for God's sake," whispered 
Claude. " They are desperate ruffians, and I believe 
my offer is our only chance for our lives." 

"Just hear that young cub, Jim," said Bill, as he 
gave Charlie another kick; "if I had time, I'd lick the 
pisen out of him." 

" If you'll untie my hands and feet, and let me up, 
I'll pound the life out you," howled Wingate, the last 
kick having made him nearly frantic with rage and 
pain. " You are a miserable coward to kick a man, or 
especially a boy, when he is tied hand and feet. I 
should like to get at you five minutes," and poor Charlie 
ground his teeth and glared at his tormentor as if he 
hoped to kill him by a look. 

" What do you say to my offer, sir ? " inquired Claude, 
as soon as he could get a chance to speak. 

"What do I say?" roared Bill. "I say that I 
wouldn't trust either of yer as far as I could sling a 
moose by his chin whisker," and the two scamps lifted 
up the sail cloth and went into the cave, leaving the 
boys in the darkness again. 

" If I could only shoot that villain, Claude, I believe 
I'd be willing to be hanged." 

" Don't talk so recklessly, Charlie. Would you forfeit 
your life for that scoundrel? Try and keep cool. 
While there's life there's hope ; and pray don't irritate 
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either of those men again. You get the worst of it 
every time. We are in their power, and that is bad 
enough without provoking them to kill us offhand. I 
had rather take my chances of being burnt up in the 
shanty to-morrow than have them knock us in the head 
to-night ; so whatever they do or say in the future, don't 
take any notice of it." 

" I will try and follow your advice, Claude, but if I 
ever get out of here alive I will be revenged." 

In the course of half an hour the coiners passed 
through the room, carrying a small box, which the boys 
rightly judged contained the dies. As they opened 
the door leading to the front room Claude made his 
last appeal to them. 

" Will you not give us a drink of water ? " begged 
the poor fellows ; " we are suffering from thirst." 

" Couldn't, really," replied Bill, with a fiendish 
chuckle ; " too much trouble." 

For the next hour the boys could hear them making 
arrangements to leave the camp the following day, and 
just as they were on the point of dropping to sleep the 
coiners entered the back room, examined their bonds 
thoroughly, and then lay down on the bed in the cor- 
ner without removing their clothes. 

The night was a long and dreary one for the cap- 
tives. Their combined sufferings from thirst, hunger, 
cold, and the uncomfortable position in which they were 
bound, precluded all ideas of sleep. Several times 
during the night they made ineffectual attempts to re- 
lease themselves from their bonds, but at last came to 
the conclusion that, whatever their captors might lack in 
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knowledge of other things, they understood the art of 
tying knots to perfection. 

Morning came at last, and the villains, who had 
added insult to injury by snoring all night, turned out, 
and, after examining the cords by which the boys were 
bound, proceeded to get their breakfast, having first 
coaxed their appetites by several long and strong pulls 
from a black bottle that was entirely emptied before 
they left it. The men were busy the entire forenoon, 
but kept a bright lookout for visitors, as the boys 
could tell by their talk. At noon they ate dinner, 
emptied another black bottle, and then came into 
the room where the boys were. Bill approached 
them and said, — 

" I suppose you cubs are kinder cold, eh ? " 

" We're chilled all through," answered Claude. 

" Are ye ? Sorry to hear it. I kinder thought you 
was cold. I am going to make up a little fire to warm 
you," and the ruffian began piling everything that would 
burn on top of the bedstead in the corner. Then, when 
he had gathered up everything in the back room, he 
brought a bench, the two chairs, and the table from 
the front room, and added them to the pile. 

Outside, the boys could hear Jim piling wood and 
brush against the side of the cabin where they lay, and 
it was evident that the scoundrels intended to set the 
camp on fire inside and out. Bill vanished for a 
moment, and then returned with a lot of birch bark and 
kindlings, and soon had the pile of combustibles in the 
room on fire. At the same time the boys could hear 
the crackling of brush as the flames licked it up out- 
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side, and knew that Jim was not behind his companion 
in villany. 

In five minutes the fire was well under way, and the 
two coiners appeared before the terrified boys for a 
moment before leaving them to a horrible death. They 
both had heavy knapsacks strapped to their shoulders, 
and each carried a paddle in one hand, while in the 
other were the boys' firearms. Bill had Wingate's rifle, 
and Jim carried Claude's gun. 

" Hope you'll pass the rest of the day pleasantly," 
said Bill. " You'll soon get over that chill, you young 
imp," he continued to Claude. "Wouldn't wonder if 
you found it too warm instead of too cold in the course 
of half an hour. I don't calculate you stand the ghost 
of a show to ever leave this place alive, but if you do 
it'll lam you to mind your own business in future. If 
you go to the devil, tell him we sent yer. Good day." 

The boys made no reply, and the murderers, cursing 
the smoke, that now completely filled the room and 
their eyes, shut the door and locked it, then went out 
of the camp and secured the front door, and in a sec- 
ond more the prisoners heard the last of them in their 
retreating footsteps. 

" Now," said Claude, when he was sure the villains 
had left them for good, " if we would save our lives we 
must be about it at once. This smoke is strangling 
me, and the fire is getting too warm to be comfortable." 

" But what can we do ? " queried Wingate. " If I 
could only get my hands free, or even my feet, I would 
find a way to get out of here." 

" We must free ourselves some way. I have no notion 
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of being smothered here like a rat in a hole, and 
roasted afterwards. I have it ! " said Claude, with a 
sudden thought. " We both have on long-legged, 
leather boots. If we can manage to roll to the fire and 
get our feet in it, the cords they have bound us with 
will burn off before out feet will get burned much, and 
then we can have the use of our legs, which will be a 
great deal." 

" We can't stand the heat any nearer the fire. I am 
almost roasted now." 

" We must ; it is our only hope, and I mean to try it. 
Come on." 

The two friends now rolled toward the fire, and, 
by dint of squirming, wriggling, and twisting, man- 
aged to get their feet into it. As their pantaloons 
were tucked into their boots, and were also made from 
woollen goods, it was some seconds before the fire 
troubled their legs much. The heat, however, was ter- 
rible, and just as their flesh began to get singed, and 
their pants to take fire, the cords that confined their 
feet parted, and, with a shout of joy, they rolled to 
the opposite side of the cabin, as far as possible from 
the fire. 

Kicking their legs back and forth to get some of the 
numbness out of them, they soon succeeded in getting 
on their feet, and made their way through the suffocat- 
ing smoke until they found the door, which, luckily for 
them, opened into the front room instead of the one 
they were in. 

" I haven't any more strength in me than a mouse," 
said Claude, " but we must try and kick this door in. 
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Either break the lock or burst it from the hinges. You 
kick when I do." 

Several times the boys kicked it with all their 
strength, but did not open it, and the smoke and heat 
were increasing with every moment. 

"If it was only a panel door," groaned Wingate, 
" I'd let daylight through it in a second. Suppose we 
make a rush and throw our bodies against it ! perhaps 
we can fetch it that way." 

"All right; we'll try it." 

Stepping back a few feet, the boys made a rush and 
lurched against the door with all their strength, but it 
did not start. Again they tried it, and were rewarded 
by hearing something give way ; but the entrance was 
still closed. Nerving themselves for one more effort, 
they made another rush, striking it with all their force, 
and this time the bolt of the lock broke, the door flew 
open, and they fell headlong into the front room. But 
the difficulties under which they labored had been too 
much for them, and, under the combined influences of 
heat, smoke, hunger, terror, and exhaustion, they both 
fainted away as they struck the floor. 

When they returned to consciousness, they found 
themselves surrounded by their friends, who had evi- 
dently been using their best exertions to bring them to. 
They were both lying on some of their friends' cloth- 
ing, and Claude's head was pillowed on Andrew's 
breast, while Wingate found himself in the arms of 
Phil. As they opened their eyes they gazed with a look 
of wonder at their companions, and then cast a glance 
at the burning camp, but a few rods away, which was 
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now over half consumed, and the fire was fast finishing 
its work of destruction. 

" How do you feel, my dear fellows ? " cried Jack, 
who was standing over them and watching them anx- 
iously, the moment he saw that they had regained their 
senses. 

" Badly," answered both the boys in one breath. 

" Are you hungry ? " inquired Andrew. 

" Yes, and thirsty," replied Claude, with an effort. 

"We are only a mile from the point where you 
landed," said Phil. "Do you think you can walk as far 
as that with our help ? We have some provisions and 
some coffee there, and can fix you up something that 
will help you a little until you get to camp. Don't talk 
3.ny. We know you have had a hard time, but you can 
tell us all about it when you feel better." 

" Where are those scoundrels ? " cried Wingate, sud- 
denly, as if that idea was uppermost in his mind. 

" We have seen no one but you," answered Jack. 
" Don't try to talk any ; we will answer all your ques- 
tions later. Do you think you can get to the lake with 
our help ? " 

" I will try," returned Wingate. 

The boys now helped their two friends to their feet, 

and with Phil and Jack supporting Charlie, and An- 

- drew and Harry assisting Claude, they started for the 

lake, Fred and Rob hurrying forward to build a fire 

and make some coffee. 

The boys made no talk except what was absolutely 
necessary. In an hour and a half they reached the 
point, and a bed of boughs was hastily arranged for 
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Claude and Charlie to lie on. Their friends then busied 
themselves in getting them something to eat, having 
brought some stores and cooking utensils with them. 

As soon as the dinner was ready all hands partook 
of it, for none of them had eaten a mouthful since 
morning. After the meal was over the things were 
packed into the boats ; Claude was helped into the 
Fairy, and Wingate into the Water Witch ; and the 
party started for camp, which they reached about dark. 

Claude and Wingate went to bed, after a light 
supper, and taking some simple remedies which the 
boys had with them as a preventive of colds or fever. 
The rest of the party sat up until after ten o'clock 
trying to guess at the mystery by which their friends 
had been surrounded, but were forced to give it up 
until Charlie and Claude should be able to talk. 

Friday morning the party slept late ; and when Fred 
and Rob turned out to get breakfast, they found a cold 
rain-storm in progress. 

At nine o'clock breakfast was ready ; and although 
Claude and Charlie still felt sore and weak from their 
rough treatment of the last two days, they were able 
to get up and eat. 

After breakfast Andrew asked them if they were 
able to give any account of their adventure, and the 
two victims of the coiners told their friends all that 
had happened to them up to the time of their fainting 
away. 

The rest of the party were furious, and Jack wanted 
to start out and try and find the villains at once ; but, 
as this was out of the question, the boys declared they 
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would shoot the coiners at sight if it should ever be 
their luck to run across them. 

Charlie and Claude were excited and tired after 
relating their story, and were obliged to lie down again 
until dinner, which was served at one o'clock. 

When the meal was finished both of the invalids, as 
their friends called them, were anxious to hear an 
account of their rescue, and Jack acted as spokesman 
for the others. 

" When you did not put in an appearance at supper, 
Wednesday night," he began, " none of us felt much 
worried, although we were slightly uneasy because we 
confidently expected to see you before we went to bed. 

" Thursday morning, however, as you were still 
absent, we began to feel alarmed at your disappearance, 
and made up our minds at breakfast that we would 
start out in search of you as soon as it was over. We 
knew where you intended to land, and, as soon as we 
could get ready, started to look you up. We pulled to 
the point, and saw at once that you had landed there, 
but could not find your boat. You hid it well, for it 
took us an hour to find it. Then we concluded that 
you were either lost in the woods, or injured and 
unable to travel, or thought it not unlikely that you 
might have been treed by a moose. What to do next 
we did not know, for you had not left a trail sufficiently 
distinct for us to follow ; but finally Andrew suggested 
that we spread out in line, covering as much ground as 
possible, but still not go out of sound of each other's 
voices, and beat the woods. We followed his plan, 
but as we paid no attention, to compass we must have 
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travelled in a circle, for although we started off at 
right angles from the camp where we found you, we 
came upon that at about one o'clock. We smelled and 
saw the smoke some time before we reached the hut, 
and, not knowing but it was your camp-fire, we made 
the best of our way towards it, and were mightily sur- 
prised to find a camp well on fire. As we approached 
the front of the building, we heard the noise you made 
in opening that door, and did not know what the deuce 
to make of it. 

"We looked through one of the windows, but the 
room was so full of smoke we could not see a thing. 
Then we tried the door, but found it was fastened. We 
called several times, but received no answer, and then 
Andrew, who had brought one of the axes with him, 
battered down the door. A dense volume of smoke 
rolled out, and it was several moments before we could 
enter, and then we had to crawl on our hands and 
knees. 

"Andrew, Phil, and myself went in, and soon came 
across you stretched out on the floor. When we found 
there were two, and both unconscious, we called to 
Harry, and he made his way to us, and we managed to 
get you out, and when we saw whom we had rescued 
we were astonished enough, I assure you. We brought 
water in our hats from that little brook near the camp, 
and bathed your faces and chafed your hands and feet, 
and after a while had the pleasure of seeing you open 
your eyes ; and if ever I was glad, I was then, for I 
thought one spell that you would never revive again. 
You know what happened afterward, but I hope those 
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devils will both end their days on the gallows, for it is 
no fault of theirs that you are alive to-day, and it was 
only by good luck that we found you, and just in the 
nick of time, too, for in a few moments more the smoke 
would have finished you if the fire had not." 

" Don't lay such a thing to chance, Jack," said 
Claude, as he thought with horror of their narrow es- 
cape. " Say, rather, that an all-wise Providence directed 
your search." 

" Well, I suppose the Lord did have something to do 
with it," acknowledged Jack. " But I hope He will 
not forget to give those villains their just deserts." 

" Amen ! " cried Wingate, with an earnestness that 
showed he had not forgotten Bill's kind offices to him- 
self. 

" How I should like to run across the two scoundrels 
with our whole party," remarked Phil, savagely. " We 
would pound them until they were nothing but jelly." 

The storm continued all day, the rain turning to 
snow after dark. The boys stuck to camp during the 
afternoon and retired early at night. When they arose 
Saturday morning they found it had cleared up cold, 
and there was three inches of snow on the ground. 
Claude and Charlie were better, but yet did not feel like 
making much exertion, and the latter felt a pain in his 
side when he moved about much, from the effect of the 
coiner's heavy boots. They concluded to spend the 
day in camp, and Fred and Rob kept them company. 

Soon after breakfast, Harry, Jack, Andrew, and Phil 
went out hunting, and, running across some fox tracks, 
followed them until they ended at Reynard's den, and 
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they had no end of sport in smoking out the occupants ; 
there were two foxes in the hole, and the boys shot 
them both. It was five o'clock when they returned tri- 
umphantly to camp, with the two foxes dangling from 
a pole. After they had shown them to their friends, 
they took their hides off and threw their bodies into the 
lake. 

Sunday was warm and pleasant, and the snow all 
disappeared except on the tops of a few of the highest 
mountains, some distance north of them. During the 
day they concluded that they would break camp where 
they were Monday morning, and cross the carry to Am- 
bejejus Lake, and perhaps stop there Monday night. 
In the afternoon they were surprised by a visit from 
two lumbermen who had brought a canoe across the 
carry, and were going up to the head of Millinokett 
to look up a timber chance. They spent an hour with 
the boys and then continued on their way. One of 
them had a Bangor paper with him, a week old, and 
this he kindly left with the party, and the boys took 
turns in reading it aloud, devouring everything in it, 
even to the advertisements. 

Jack said that it seemed good to see signs of civil- 
ization once more, if it were only a newspaper. 

None of the party had heard from home after leaving 
the head of Chesuncook, and did not expect to get any 
more letters until they reached Mattawamkeag, and 
the paper, with its news of the outer world, was as wel- 
come to them as an oasis in the desert to an African 
traveller. After supper in the evening, they built up a 
rousing camp-fire that threw its light far out on the 
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glassy lake, and seated around its cheerful blaze they 
passed a couple of hours in singing, a pleasure that 
every one enjoyed and that all took part in, for there 
was not one of the party but was a fair singer, The 
evening passed so quickly that ten o'clock arrived be- 
fore they knew it, and Claude and Charlie broke up 
the charmed circle by complaining that they were too 
tired to sit up any longer, and, going to bed, were fol- 
lowed by the others, leaving the fire to take care of 
itself, as it was in a spot where it could do no damage, 
and would soon expire for want of fuel. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FROM MILLINOKETT TO NORTH TWIN DAM. 

Monday was passed iri making the portage from the 
Millinokett camp to Ambejejus Lake, and Monday 
night the party camped ih the same Spot they had oc- 
cupied a week before. Claude ahd Wingate, by Mon- 
day night, had about recovered from their unpleasant 
adventure ; they had taken no part in the labor Mon- 
day, at the earnest solicitations of their friends, and 
were well rested. 

Tuesday morning about nine o'clock the party em- 
barked in their boats and pulled leisurely through Am- 
bejejus into Pamedumcook, and, turning northwest, 
rowed to the mouth of Nahmakanta Stream, where 
they encamped, erecting only a temporary structure, 
but it was nearly dark before their work was over. In 
the evening they were saluted by several loons, that 
appeared quite near them, possibly attracted by the 
glare of their camp fire, and the boys opened fire on 
them ; but as they were not able to see them after the 
first shot, and fired only by the sound of the wild notes 
the loons uttered, they did not harm these hard-lived 
denizens of the northern lakes. At every report of a 
gun or rifle, the loons would send back a taunt, as if 
245 
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defying them to closer combat, and after a while the 
party became wearied of such unsatisfactory sport, and 
retired for the night. Wednesday morning all of the 
boys but Phil and Rob, who were the cooks for the 
week, started in the boats after breakfast, and rowed 
up Nahmakanta Stream to the end of dead water, some 
two or three miles ; then leaving their boats, they took 
to the old tote road on the right-hand side of the stream, 
and followed it for a couple of miles. They flushed 
several flocks of partridges while on their tramp, and 
Claude, Andrew, and Jack, who carried guns, bagged 
fifteen birds. They had the best luck here partridge- 
shooting of any place they had struck on their trip, — the 
birds not only being plenty, but very tame, as if they had 
not been hunted at all. Charlie, Harry, and Fred, who 
had brought their rods, tried the pools along the 
stream, and took twenty nice fish, the first trout that 
had been caught for several days. They returned to 
camp in time for dinner, and in the afternoon the en- 
tire party rowed down the lake past the outlet of the 
Jo Mary Lakes, and landed at a tote road that served as 
a carry between the two bodies of water. They walked 
across this carry to the Upper Jo Mary Lake, a dis- 
tance of about a. mile, and took a look at the pond. 
While they were resting they saw a number of black 
ducks and a large flock of sheldrake, but could not 
get near enough to them to get a successful shot. 

On their way back to Pamedumcook, when about 
midway of the carry, they caught a glimpse of a large 
bear in front of them, and they dashed forward in pur- 
suit. 
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The bear, however, was neither ferocious nor accom- 
modating. For he showed no disposition to attack them, 
neither would he wait until they came near enough to 
shoot him. The moment he heard their footsteps he 
stood not upon the order of his going, but took to 
the woods on the right of the road, and that was the 
last they saw of Bruin, although they chased the 
animal for nearly a mile. Chagrined at their ill-luck, 
they made their way slowly back to the road and then 
to the boats, and reached camp about six o'clock, in their 
usual chronic state of hunger, and for the next hour 
Phil and Rob were busy in attending to their wants. 
The evening was passed in story-telling and singing, 
and at ten o'clock they crawled between their blankets, 
having added another to their long list of enjoyable 
days. 

After breakfast Thursday morning, the boats were 
loaded, and about nine o'clock the party started down 
the lake. On their way they saw several loons, and a 
large number of ducks, but none came within shooting 
distance. Once a blue heron flew toward them, but 
just as Harry and Phil were ready to try their rifles 
on him, he turned aside with a frightened cry, and 
passed them at too long a range to offer any induce- 
ment to them to fire. 

At the foot of Pamedumcook, the lake narrows up to 
less than a mile. As they rounded a point on the 
south side — for they had been following the shore 
quite closely — they discovered some animal swimming 
across the narrow piece of water, which, upon closer 
investigation, was found to be a bear. 
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Instantly all was excitement. The crew of each 
boat yelled to the other, " A bear ! A bear ! Let's cap- 
ture him I " and the boats were all steered toward the 
part of the shore the bear was aiming for, in hopes to 
head him off. 

The rowers bent to their oars in earnest, and the 
fellow in the stern of each boat plied his paddle as if 
his life depended on their speed ; and the light craft 
shot through the water at such a rate that the boys 
soon found they would accomplish their object, and get 
between Bruin and the shore. 

The bear was no fool, and he jumped to the same 
conclusion that the boys did, about as soon as they, and 
immediately turned and headed for the north shore, 
where he had started from. This made it a stem 
chase. But the fellows had their blood up, and were 
bound that the animal should not gain the land alive. 

A few moments of hard work, during which the oars 
bent like bows, showed that the boats were gaining on 
the struggling animal, and, with a chorus of yells, the 
boys increased their exertions to the utmost. 

The Fairy led, with Claude at the oars, Phil at the 
paddle, and Jack in the bow, who was noting the les- 
sening distance between himself and the bear with a 
great deal of pleasure. He had unrove the anchor 
line, made a running noose in the free end of it, and 
was all ready to throw it over the bear's head as soon 
as the beast was near enough for the purpose. 

Scarcely a. length behind came the Go Ahead, pulled 
by Andrew, with Harry at the paddle, and Charlie in 
the bow. 
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The Water Witch was on the port side of the Go 
Ahead, and her bow lapped the latter boat Some three 
feet. Fred was rowing, and Rob doing his best with 
the paddle. 

In about five minutes from the time the bear turned, 
the bow of the Fairy was alongside of him. But as 
Jack went to throw the noose, the bear turned, and 
lifting one of his huge fore paws, placed it on the boat, 
and, trying to crawl into it, upset it in an instant. 

The next moment the boys were struggling in the 
water, and the bear kept on for the shore. As all three 
of the fellows who had so suddenly taken a bath were 
good swimmers, they were in no immediate danger ; 
and as soon as they arose to the surface, Claude shouted 
to his friends in the other boats to give up the pursuit 
and shoot the bear. 

Andrew, Harry, and Charlie obeyed orders to the 
letter, and succeeded in shooting the animal just as he 
reached the shore, and he fell dead not five feet from 
the water. In the meantime the overturned crew had 
swum to their boat and had righted it, and Fred rowed 
up to them, and he and Rob bailed the water out and 
assisted the boys into it. 

Everything the boat contained, however, which had 
not been secured to it, had either sunk or was floating 
about the lake, and both boats' crews turned their atten- 
tion to picking up the floating articles. The blankets, 
fortunately, were recovered before they sank, as were also 
several other articles that would only swim for a few 
moments. Phil's rifle and Jack's gun had gone to the 
bottom. But the other boat now came up, and Harry, 
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who was the best diver in the party, offered to try to 
get them, as cold as the water was. 

Quickly undressing, he took a header off the bow of 
the Go Ahead, and after some seconds appeared with 
Phil's rifle. He drew in a few long breaths and then 
went down again. He was gone longer this time, and 
just as the boys began to feel alarmed, he appeared 
above the water with Jack's gun, and was helped into 
the boat by Andrew and Charlie. Luckily it was a 
still day, without a breath of wind, and quite warm for 
so late in the season. But his teeth chattered as he 
began dressing, and as soon as he had his clothes on 
he took the oars to warm him, and the three boats 
headed for the shore, where lay the dead carcass of 
the bear. 

The moment the party landed, those who had been 
upset borrowed dry garments of their friends and put 
them on, as all their own were wet, their spare clothing 
having been in the boat with them. Wingate, Fred, and 
Rob built a huge fire, and those who had been in the 
water stood around the blaze until they had become 
thoroughly warm, and, as soon as there was hot water, 
took a large dose of Jamaica ginger, to save them from 
taking cold. 

A few dishes and stores, and a few cartridges were 
all that were lost through the capsize, and the boys 
thought themselves lucky to get off so easily. The 
axes and stove — the most important part of their 
camp equipment — had been in the other boats. 

Andrew helped Rob get the dinner ; and as they yet 
had a little of the caribou meat left, they did not touch 
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the bear until after they had satisfied their hunger. 
When they had finished eating it was half-past two, 
and they had the bear to skin and dress then, and 
they concluded the best thing they could do was to 
spend the night where they were and go on the next 
morning, and arrangements were accordingly made for 
camping. 

Building a camp, cutting firewood, and taking care 
of Bruin's carcass occupied them until supper time, and 
the evening was spent around the camp fire. But the 
excitement of the day had tired them out, and all 
retired early, Jack being the last one, and he only sat 
up till nine o'clock. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast had been 
eaten, the party packed up and loaded their boats for 
another start, and left their camping place a little 
before nine. The lake for a couple of miles was very 
narrow, and the shores quite irregular, being broken 
up into little coves and bays. Among the hard wood 
timber the bright, autumnal colors had mostly faded, 
but occasionally they passed some tree that was gor- 
geous in its red or yellow drapery, and that appeared 
in marked contrast to the bright and dark greens of 
its surrounding neighbors. The water was still — the 
wind had not yet begun to blow — and everything along 
the shores was reflected with a fidelity so true to Na- 
ture that sometimes the boys mistook the deceptive 
objects in the water for the real grass and rocks and 
trees that fringed the shore. The air was cool but 
bracing, and sweet with the distilled aroma of the 
woods. The whole party fell under the spell of the 
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hour* and the boats were propelled slowly onward, each 
fellow enjoying the beauty of the scene with still 
tongue and dreamy eyes, and soul awake to the beau- 
ties of Nature, yet partially unconscious of the magic 
charm they had woven around him. 

Thus drifting onward, with silence unbroken except 
by the dip of the oars and paddles, or the wild note of 
some winged habitue" of this dense wilderness, the boys 
were suddenly brought back to real life by the loud 
Splash of oars, and sound of voices, and saw approach- 
ing them two bateaux, each containing ten men and a lot 
of camp kit. When the boats and bateaux were nearly 
together, the men in the bateaux ceased rowing, and the 
One in the stern of the forward craft hailed the boys. 

" Which way are you from, youngsters ? " he cried, in 
a rough but hearty manner. 

" We have come down the West Branch, and are 
bound for Bangor," replied Claude, 

" How far are you going in your boats ? " 

"ToOldtown." 

" Have you got any whiskey with you ? " 

" Not a drop." 

" How long have you been in the woods ? 

" About two months." 

" Without whiskey ? I should have thought the flies 
would have eaten you up." 

" None of us use the article," said Claude, good- 
naturedly. 

" What ! eight of yer, and none use whiskey ? Just 
let me take a good look at ye ; I never expect to see 
such a sight agin as long as I live." 
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"Did not suppose anybody drank down here," put 
in Jack. " I thought your liquor law in Maine was so 
strict that a fellow could not get a drop for love or 
money." 

" Well, now you remind me of it, I don't know many 
that drink around here," replied the lumberman, 
thoughtfully, " but I know a good many that pour it 
down when they can get the chance." 

" Are you going into the woods for the winter ? " que- 
ried Wingate. 

" Yes ; we are going to operate around Nahma- 
kanta. Have yer had good sport up here ? " 

" First-rate," returned Claude ; " we shot a bear yes- 
terday." 

" The deuce you did ! What did yer do with him ? " 

" Skinned him and dressed him, and we have the 
skin and carcass with us." 

" I say, mister," spoke up the bowman of the ba- 
teau, "couldn't you spare us a piece of that b'ar-meat? 
We haven't got any fresh meat with us." 

" Certainly," replied Claude, and, rowing closer to 
the bateau, he presented the crew with the two fore- 
quarters. 

" Thank ye, mister ; you're a white man, you are, if 
yer don't drink whiskey," remarked the man who had 
asked for the meat. 

Claude then asked the lumbermen a few questions 
about the condition of the water on the river, and then, 
with mutual good wishes, the two parties separated. 
The boys followed closely the west shore of the North 
Twin until they reached the South Twin, and then 
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headed due west for the tote-road at the head of the 
lake, where they intended to camp. They reached the 
site they were bound for at one o'clock, having pulled 
as near as they could calculate a distance of eight 
miles. 

" Now, Phil, my boy," said Claude, as the party 
landed, "you and Rob stir your stumps and get us 
some dinner, for I am half starved, and the rest of us 
will attend to the other work." 

" Yes ; do hurry up the dinner," added Jack. " I am 
hungry enough to eat a woodchuck. I'll cut some 
wood for you." 

"And I'll help you," put in Harry. " I want to get 
a taste of those bear-steaks." 

"Wouldn't sled stakes answer just as well?" queried 
Phil, roguishly. 

" I am afraid I should find them too tough. But, my 
Christian friend, don't stop to perpetrate such jokes as 
that until after dinner is ready. I think I can appre- 
ciate them better on a full stomach." 

With the preparations for dinner, and eating it, 
building a camp, and cutting wood, the afternoon 
quickly passed away, and by the time everything was 
in proper camping shape, Phil called " Supper ! " But 
as the boys had eaten a late dinner, and a hearty one, 
they did not respond quite as readily as they did some- 
times, and Phil had to repeat his call before he could 
get his boarders to the table. 

The night gave token of being a cold one, and after 
supper the customary fire was built, and the boys 
gathered around it. They had talked but a few 
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moments, when they were startled by a loud singing 
and some one shouting at horses. They looked at 
each other for an explanation of the noise, and finally 
Claude remarked that he guessed it was another crew 
of lumbermen. 

In a few minutes his friends found he had guessed 
correctly, for two four-horse teams, each containing a 
bateau, with logging supplies and camp kit, and eigh- 
teen men, made their appearance, two of the men 
being in advance with lanterns. 

They were surprised when they stumbled upon the 
boys, and, with the freedom peculiar to countrymen, 
began to ask questions as fast as all of the party could 
answer them. As soon as their curiosity was satisfied 
they joined their own party and went to work. The 
whole crew took hold and assisted in cutting wood, 
building a fire, pitching a tent, and getting ready for the 
night. Many of them were partially intoxicated, and it 
was evident that they had started with a good supply 
of whiskey. They were all good-natured, however, and 
after a while the boys mixed with them and learned 
that they had started from Brownville, had been on 
the road two days, and were bound for some point on 
the river above Ambejejus. There were sixteen men 
in the logging-crew, two of the party being teamsters, 
who were to return to Brownville the next day. The 
lumbermen also were to go forward in their bateaux 
the next morning. 

After the crew had eaten their supper, most of 
them produced pipes, that had evidently seen long ser- 
vice, and solaced themselves with a smoke. While 
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they Were enjoying themselves with plug — for a 
lumberman disdains fine-cut — they amused themselves 
by seeing which could tell the biggest lie. Or at least 
the boys thought they did, for some of their stories were 
so improbable that our young friends could not for a 
moment believe them ; and it was plain that some of 
them could draw the long bow as well as any red-skin 
who had ever figured as story-teller for his tribe. 

Still, the young fellows were interested in the lumber- 
men's yarns, and did not go back to their camp until 
most of the crew had turned in, and it was after 
ten o'clock when the boys retired. 

The two camps were so near together that the fellows 
were awakened in the morning by the noise of the 
logging-crew, who launched their bateaux within a few 
feet of them ; and Claude, not knowing how honest 
they might be, advised his friends to turn out and keep 
an eye to their property until after the woodsmen Were 
afloat. 

" This is an early breakfast for us," remarked Jack, 
as the party gathered around the table, " but I suppose 
we can stand it for once." 

"You are not standing it, you are sitting down to it," 
retorted Phil, laughing. 

" Have it your own way, and you'll live the longer," 
replied Jack, as he helped himself to the bear-meat. 

At half-past six the lumbermen left in their bateaux, 
and the two boats' crews began a race, which continued 
as long as the boats were in sight. The boys cheered 
them as they went off, and Andrew and Jack gave them 
a parting salute from their guns. 
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As soon as the loggers were gone, the teamsters began 
to get ready for their return trip, and started at seven 
o'clock. The oldest one, Joel, said the tote-road was a 
good place for partridges, and advised the boys to walk 
out on it two or three miles after the sun was higher. 

The youngest of the teamsters — - Zeke, his compan- 
ion called him — asked the boys if they did not wish to 
ride over to Jo Mary Lake, a distance of three miles, 
the road skirting the south end of the middle lake. 

" If yer can stand the jolting and shaking, yer can 
take yer guns along and shoot partridges on the way 
back. But it will be the roughest ride yer ever took in 
your life." 

" What do you say, fellows ? " remarked Claude to his 
friends. " Shall we go ? " 

"Yes, yes," repeated Charlie and Phil in one voice. 
" Anything for sport. We can get back here by dinner- 
time, and shall have a chance to get a look at another 
of the Jo Mary lakes." 

As the teamsters were all ready to start, the boys 
hurriedly secured their guns, rifles, and ammunition, 
and jumped into the carts, four of the party riding 
with Joel, and the others with Zeke. 

" Can you tell me, sir," inquired Claude, who was on 
Joel's team, " the first point we will reach, in going 
down the river, where we can buy provisions ? Ours 
are about gone ; our pork is all out, also our meal and 
our flour, and sugar will only last until Monday." 

" And we only have beans enough for to-morrow," 
added Wingate, sorrowfully, for he was a dear lover of 
that favorite New England dish. 
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" Yaas, sartin," replied Joel. " Arter you leave the 
South Twin you will have no trouble about provisions. 
There is a house at the South Twin Dam where you 
can get a few things ; then four or five miles from there 
is Fowler's. He could probably let you have suthin'. 
Then ten or twelve miles down river you reach the vil- 
lage of Medway, where ye can get all ye want." 

" We shall be all right, then," returned Claude. 

" How far are ye goin' in yer boats ? " 

" To Oldtown." 

"Wall, arter ye reach Medway there's villages all 
along the river, and ye can get all ye want ; or yer 
can stop at taverns every night if ye want ter." 

" No danger of our starving, then," added Wingate. 

" Guess not," and the old man 'laughed as if Charlie 
had said something funny. 

By the time the boys had ridden a mile they were all, 
without an exception, willing to agree with Zeke that it 
was the roughest road they had ever been over. It 
took the teams two hours to accomplish the three miles 
between the lakes, and by the time the party had 
reached their objective point they had all the riding 
they wanted. Phil declared there was not money 
enough in the state to hire him to ride to Brownville, 
and said he pitied Joel and Zeke, who only grinned, 
and did not appear like objects for sympathy. 

The boys jumped out of the teams when they reached 
the lake, glad to get on terra Jtrma once more, and, 
thanking the men for their pleasure ( ? ), and wishing 
them a safe journey back to the land of slate, crossed 
the outlet of the lower lake, and followed up the west 
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shore of the middle lake until they reached a point of 
land that offered them a good view of all of the largest 
part of the lake. It was a very pretty sheet of water, 
and they were not sorry that they had taken the trouble 
to visit it. 

While they were enjoying the scenery, two loons 
suddenly appeared within easy gunshot, and began 
to send forth their wild cries, unconscious of the 
proximity of their natural enemy — man. The whole 
party now began a fusil ade, and the bullets and buck- 
shot rained about the handsome birds in a manner that 
called forth an indignant protest, if one could judge 
from their energetic and peculiar cries. 

The loons, however, did not propose to long remain 
a target for such lively marksmen, but dived and swam 
under water, coming up some distance from where they 
were first seen, and placing themselves out of gunshot. 
But Phil, Harry, and Fred kept up the battle until the 
birds were beyond even the reach of their rifles, and 
then the boys returned to the road and continued 
toward camp, each one being now on the lookout for 
partridges. 

They had walked about half a mile from where they 
had entered the road when they heard a " drumming " 
in the woods on their left, and Jack and Harry went 
into the forest in hope of finding the " drummer," 
while the rest of the party kept on. 

The two friends walked carefully a few rods in the 
direction the sound had come from, and then waited to 
hear it again. In a few moments they heard it more 
distinctly than before, and shortly afterward discovered 
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the partridges on a log. Fred begged for the first shot, 
and Jack let him have it, holding his gun cocked in 
readiness in case his companion missed. Fred's bullet, 
however, went true to the mark, and went through the 
neck of the partridge, partly severing it from the body, 
and killing the bird instantly. 

"That was a good shot, Fred," said Jack, as the 
former ran and picked up the bird. " I'll bet you can't 
do it again." 

" Show me another such chance and I'll try," re- 
turned Fred, laughing. " What is the u£e of carrying 
a rifle if you can't shoot straight ? " 

To this very practical question Jack made no an- 
swer, and the two boys again sought the road and 
continued on toward camp. They had made about 
half a mile, when they heard shots in advance of 
them, and soon after came up with their friends, who 
had stolen upon half a dozen partridges that were 
sunning themselves in the road, and had .shot the .vhole 
of them. 

The party kept together the rest of the dista ,ce, and 
reached the lake without any further addition to their 
-bag ; but they were too well pleased at having secured 
the seven birds to growl at want of better luck. As it 
was nearly one o'clock, all hands took hold and helped 
Phil and Rob about the dinner, and at quarter of two it 
was ready. 

" What shall we do this afternoon, fellows ? " inquired 
Harry, while they were eating. 

" I'll tell you one thing you can do," said Phil, " and 
that is, cut some wood. Rob and I will be too busy 
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this afternoon to do it, and there is not enough to get 
supper with." 

" What are you going to be so awful busy about ? " 
demanded Jack. 

"Why, we have those partridges to pluck and dress, 
our beans to get ready for Sunday, bread to make, and 
a dozen other things that I don't think of just at this 
minute.'' 

" You have mentioned enough, Phil," said Wingate ; 
" we will get the wood, and then I mean to row down 
to the southeast corner of the lake and see what it looks 
like. There ought to be ducks in that cove." 

"Good enough," remarked Claude; "I will go with 
you and see if we can't get a duckin'." 

" In where ? " queried Jack, with a wink at Charlie. 

" In the boat, stupid ! " retorted Claude. 

The wood was cut and brought to camp, and then, 
leaving the two cooks to continue their labors, the rest 
of the party launched the three boats and pulled across 
the lake and down into the southeast cove. Charlie 
had Phil's rifle, and Claude Rob's gun, for since the 
theft of their own pieces by the coiners, they had been 
compelled, to borrow from their friends whenever they 
wished to do any shooting. Wingate's surmise was 
correct, for they found a large flock of black duck 
feeding at the lower end of the cove ; but they were as 
wild as hawks, for as soon as they heard the boys they 
rose to seek safety in flight. 

The cove, however, was narrow, and the ducks were 
compelled to pass within gunshot of the party, and 
every fellow in the crowd blazed away at them, the. 
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result being that twenty of the birds came tumbling to 
the water, all but four being dead. The wounded ones 
were shot before they had a chance to get away, and 
thus they saved them all. 

After this streak of luck they pulled around the cove, 
and back to the main body of the lake, on the east side ; 
then, heading for their camp, rowed leisurely home- 
ward, reaching the landing just at dark, and found 
supper awaiting them, the cooks having descried the 
boats while they were a mile or more away. During 
the social chat in the evening, Phil proposed that in- 
stead of stopping where they were over Sunday, as they 
had originally intended, they break camp the next 
morning, after breakfast, and start for the dam, giving 
as a reason that they were almost out of provisions. 
As there was nothing especial to hold them where they 
were, the proposition was favorably entertained, and it 
was agreed to move forward on Sunday. As Phil's 
time was up as cook, Wingate agreed to take his place 
the next week, Rob not feeling competent to act as 
head cook without another week's practice and instruc- 
tion. 

When they awoke Sunday morning a light snow was 
falling, and they determined not to start in the storm. 
But a little after ten it cleared up, about half an inch 
of snow having fallen, and at eleven o'clock they were 
afloat. 

It being Sunday, they declared they would not work 
very hard, and it was four o'clock before they reached 
the dam. Landing, they carried their boats, baggage, 
etc., across, and then paid a visit to a house in the 
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vicinity to see if they could procure supper, for rain 
was beginning to fall, and they intended to stop in the 
house over night also, as it was some distance to a 
good camping ground. 

The house was small, but the tenant, who proved 
very pleasant and sociable, agreed to give them supper 
and breakfast, and let them have a place to spread 
their blankets, as he could not furnish them with beds. 
He also informed them that he had no stores, such as 
they wanted, to sell, but thought they could get some at 
Fowler's, about four miles beyond. They had an early 
supper, and, after eating, went out and turned their 
boats bottom up and placed the stove, dishes, and 
cooking utensils under them. The other things they 
had carried into the house before supper. 

As the evening advanced the rain poured in torrents, 
and they were not at all sorry that they had a roof to 
shelter them. Thus far they had been very fortunate 
in keeping dry, nights, and were glad that they had 
made the trip without tents, although they considered 
it somewhat risky when they started. 

They slept very comfortably during the night, and 
when they looked outdoors Monday morning saw that 
the rain had held up and the sky gave token of a fair 
day. They sat down to breakfast at seven o'clock, and 
were surprised to get so good a meal in such a place, 
and all did justice to it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FROM SOUTH TWIN DAM TO MEDWAY VILLAGE. 

A little after nine o'clock Monday morning the 
boys bade their hospitable entertainer farewell, and, 
once more launching their boats, floated onward. A 
short pull of about two miles brought the party to Fow- 
ler's carry, two miles long, and ending at Millinokett 
Stream. The man who lived near the dam had in- 
formed them that a team could be hired at Fowler's 
farm, at the east end of the carry, to haul their boats 
and luggage across. The boys were not anxious to 
" sack " their stuff across a carry, when they could have 
it hauled over, and Claude and Wingate volunteered to 
go after the team while the rest of the party unloaded 
the boats and took them out of the water. 

Leaving their friends to enjoy themselves in any 
manner they pleased during their absence, the two 
young men started for Fowler's. They reached the 
farmhouse in three quarters of an hour, and found the 
owner at home. They stated their business to him, 
and also asked him if he could furnish them with a 
dinner, and this he agreed to do, and ordered it to be 
ready on their return. 

264 
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Claude told him that they would not wait for the 
team, but would go back and see that everything was 
in readiness to load, the man promising to follow them 
as soon as he could hitch up. 

" Where is the team ? " inquired Jack, as Claude and 
Wingate reached the party. 

" Can't get one," replied Wingate, with a sly wink at 
Claude ; "and it is the worst carry you ever saw." 

" Confound the luck ! " exclaimed Phil. " Can we 
get any dinner there ? " 

" Not a mouthful," returned Wingate, promptly. 
" We shall be on mighty short rations to-night, I tell 
you. We shall have to live on bear-meat and fish if we 
can catch them." 

A groan from Jack followed this announcement, and 
the others growled in chorus. 

" If there is no team to be obtained here, and we 
cannot get anything to eat, what is the use of fooling 
here and 'sacking' all our stuff two miles? I say let's 
launch the boats again and take our chances on the 
river," and Andrew looked about at his companions to 
see what they thought of his suggestion. 

" There are twelve miles of very bad water between 
here and the mouth of Millinokett," remarked Claude, 
"and we are more than likely to swamp our boats." 

" And we should have to carry around Grand Falls 
anyway," added Wingate. "That fellow where we 
stopped last night told me they were fifteen feet high." 

" Suppose we stop talking and go to work," sug- 
gested Harry. "Night will overtake us here if we 
don't move on soon." 
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Just then the sound of wheels was heard in the dis- 
tance, and, a moment later, a man's voice. The boys 
looked at Claude and Wingate inquiringly, and the 
two scamps began to laugh. Then Andrew made a 
rush for Claude, and Phil for Wingate, which the two 
jokers avoided by dodging, and the whole party began 
laughing. 

" Hurrah ! " cried Fred, " a team is coming, sure." 

" Yes ; we hired the team and engaged dinner for all 
hands," shouted Wingate. " And now, Jack, you will 
have a chance to fill up once more. You won't die of 
starvation this time, old fellow." 

"We owe you one for this joke," declared Fred, 
" and if the other fellows are of my opinion we will pay 
you at the first opportunity." 

When the team arrived, the man looked the things 
over and said it would be impossible for him to haul 
more than one boat at a time without scarring them, 
and that it would take the most of the afternoon to get 
the boats over, as he could only haul one, with part of 
the luggage, before dinner. 

" If that is the best you can do, can you let us stop 
at your house to-night ? " inquired Claude. 

"Certainly; be glad to have ye," returned the man. 

After a short consultation with his party, Claude told 
the farmer that they would spend the night with him, 
and then the Fairy and some of the baggage was loaded 
on the team, and the party crossed to the farmhouse. 

It was one o'clock when they arrived, and dinner 
was ready and waiting for them, and the hungry fellows 
lost no time in making their way to the kitchen, where 
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the table was spread. Before they had finished eating, 
the farmer joined them and informed them that he 
should like to have one of the party help him load the 
other two boats and look after them a little to prevent 
them from getting scraped or marred. 

Charlie and Rob volunteered to accompany him, as 
they would have no cooking to do at the farm, Claude 
having arranged with the man for their supper and 
breakfast. 

" Is there anything in the shape of sport about here ? " 
inquired Claude. 

" Wall, I dunno," answered the farmer. " You might 
find some partridges on the edge of the clearing, and 
I've got a couple of bear-traps set 'bout a mile from 
the house ; perhaps if you visit them you might find 
a bear. I hain't been near them for a week." 

" Are the bears thick around here ? " queried Harry. 

" Yes ; they've been pretty tolerable thick this sum- 
mer, consarn 'em. They've lugged off three lambs for 
me, but I've trapped two on 'em, and hope to get some 
more. There's a bounty on 'em." 

"We'll take a look at your traps this afternoon," 
said Claude, " and see if either of them holds a bear. 
How shall we go to them ? " 

" I'll show you and tell you after dinner. If you find 
one of the varmints trapped, just shoot it, and that will 
save me the trouble of doing it. I've got a rifle, but 
my cartridges are most gone, and I'm a little saving on 
'em. I've got to buy some the next time I go to Mat- 
tawamkeag." 

" Can you sell us a lamb when we leave here ? " 
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asked Wingate. " Our meat is all gone, but about ten 
pounds of bear that we killed last week." 

" Yes, I'll let you have one. Will butcher it to-mor- 
row morning. But I guess it's about time for me to get 
started after another load " ; and the man left the table, 
followed by the boys. Outside the house the farmer 
showed and explained to Claude the location of the 
bear-traps, and then went off to hitch up his team, ac- 
companied by Charlie and Rob. 

The rest of the party, taking guns and rifles, started 
for the bear-traps. After an hour's search they found 
them, and found that one contained a bear, who showed 
his teeth at their approach, and looked ugly enough to 
devour the whole crowd if he only had a chance at 
them. 

" Mr. Bruin, how do you find yourself ? " inquired 
Jack, lifting his hat with mock politeness, as the boys 
gathered around him, at a safe distance, however. 

The trap was secured by a chain to a large spruce, 
and the bear could only advance toward them the 
length of the chain — a distance of about ten feet. 
He was caught by his right fore paw, and it was 
evident that the animal had not been in the trap long, 
or he would have freed himself by gnawing off his foot 
— a not uncommon trick with bears when they can 
find no other means of escape. 

" I am sorry to see," remarked Phil, with mock grav- 
ity and a solemn shake of his head, " that this bear has 
wandered from the straight and narrow path ■*— in fact, 
he is a fast young man." 

" You can't shoot him on that charge," added Fred, 
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laughing, " for I'll be bound that he did not intend to 
become fast." 

" Perhaps he has fasted so long he has repented of 
his sins," suggested Harry. 

"Oh, nonsense ! We are only playing a game of fast 
and loose," said Andrew ; " let's pour a broadside into 
him, and then go after some partridges." 

" I have an idea, fellows," said Jack. 

" Let's have it quick, bef6re you lose it," broke in 
Phil ; " it will get lonesome if it stays in your head 
long." 

The boys laughed at this sally, but Jack, not minding 
it, went on, — 

" My idea is to try the bear, and see whether he is 
guilty of stealing Fowler's sheep." 

Jack's proposal was recieved with great glee, and after 
a little talk Claude was chosen prosecuting attorney to 
represent Mr. Fowler, and Jack was appointed counsel 
for Bruin. Phil was chosen justice, and Andrew ap- 
peared as Mr. Fowler, while Fred was a witness for 
Fowler, and also acted as sheriff, and Harry was a 
witness for the bear. The preliminaries being all ar- 
ranged, Phil declared the court open, called the case, 
and then said, — 

" Mr. Sheriff, you will see that proper order is ob- 
served in this court. The dignity of the law must be 
maintained, tho%h the heavens fall. Mr. Emerson, 
you being the plaintiff's counsel, we will hear what you 
have to say." 

" May it please your honor," began Claude, rising (all 
of the fellows had thrown themselves into the most 
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comfortable positions possible on the ground), " the 
prisoner at the bar is an old offender, and has narrowly 
escaped his just deserts several times. He is one of 
the worst characters in Penobscot county, and was 
never known to do a day's work. By means of theft 
and murder, he has thus far prolonged his vicious and 
useless life, but I feel confident that, in this case, justice 
will be triumphant, and a hardened villain sent where 
he will work no more mischief. The first witness I 
shall examine, your honor, will be Mr. Fowler, my wor- 
thy client, who more than once has sustained irrepara- 
ble loss from this thief and marauder. Mr. Fowler, 
will you step forward ? " 

Fred took a position at what was supposed to be the 
witness stand, and was duly sworn by the justice. 

" Now, Mr. Fowler," said Claude, " will you state to 
the court the particulars of the theft and murder of 
your sheep by yonder hardened villain ? " 

" Your honor," broke in Jack, jumping to his feet, 
" I protest against my learned brother applying such 
epithets to my client before he has been proven 
guilty." 

" The court sustains your point, Brother Adams. 
The counsel for the prosecution will govern himself 
accordingly." 

" Now, Mr. Fowler, if you please," said Claude. 

" Well, sir, and your honor, for several weeks I have 
been losing sheep and lambs from my flock, and knew 
mighty well that the prisoner, or some of his family, had 
killed them. The tracks around my barnyard were 
such as the prisoner would make, and once at noon, 
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when going out to feed my team, I saw the prisoner 
skulking around my premises, and as soon as he saw me 
he put for the woods. That same night I lost one of my 
best lambs, and know as well as I want to that old 
Bruin got it, consarn him." 

"That will do, Mr. Fowler, for the present," said 
Claude. 

" Stay where you are a few moments, Mr. Fowler. I 
would like to ask you some questions," and Jack stood 
up, and ran his hand through his hair, as he had seen 
lawyers do in court at home. " Now, Mr. Fowler, you 
say that the tracks in your barnyard were made by the 
prisoner. Have you measured them, and compared 
them with his feet ? Remember, sir, you are on oath." 

" Well, I didn't measure 'em, but I know well enough 
he made 'em." 

" How do you know he made them ? " 

"'Cause they were 'bout the size of his feet, and 
looked just like the tracks he has made here." 

" You Stated that you saw the prisoner skulking 
around your premises ; how do you identify my 
respected client, Mr. Bruin, with the bear you saw 
around the barn ? Be careful how you answer,' and 
remember" — shaking his finger at the witness — 
" you swore to tell nothing but the truth." 

" The bear I saw, sir, was the same height, size, 
color, and general appearance as the prisoner." 

" How far were you from the bear you saw on your 
premises ? " 

" 'Bout a hundred yards." 

" And at that distance you can swear that the bear 
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you saw and my client are the same ? Your eyesight 
must be extra good, sir. That is all I want of you.'' 

"The prisoner is trying to escape, your honor,'' cried 
Andrew. 

And in fact the bear had begun to get nervous, with 
the boys around him, and was shaking the trap as if he 
meant to g^t rid of it at short notice. 

" Sheriff, I hold you responsible for the prisoner," 
remarked the court, with a grin on his face. 

" I'll attend to him, your honor," replied Fred ; and, 
picking up a pok that lay near there, he punched the 
bear until it became more quiet. 

" Have you anything more to offer, Brother Emer- 
son ? " asked the court. 

" Yes, sir. I have an important witness for fbe pros- 
ecution that has not yet been heard. Mr. Sheriff, take 
the stand." 

The sheriff was sworn, and then Claude said, — 

" Now, Mr. Minot, I want you to tell the court all 
you know of the prisoner at the bar." 

" The first time I met him was about a month ago. 
I was going home about ten o'clock one night, and just 
as I passed Fowler's I saw Mr. Bruin walking off on 
his bind legs with a lamb in his fore paws. I was 
close to him before I saw him, and it startled me so he 
escaped before I could tackle him." 

■' Is that the only time you have seen him with a 
lamb or sheep in his possession ? " 

" No, sir. Two weeks ago yesterday, I was out with 
a search warrant for Mr. Reynard Fox, who had been 
Stealing, hens from Deacpn Slocum, and my search led 
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me in the vicinity of Mr. Fowler's, and I met the pris- 
oner between his house and the woods, lugging off a 
fat wether. He stopped when he saw me, and I asked 
him where he stole that lamb." 

" And what reply did he make ? " inquired Claude. 

" He said that he did not steal him — that he 
bought him of Mr. Fowler. But I knew better than 
that. He could not pull the wool over my eyes in that 
manner, and I told him so. Then he acknowledged 
the theft, but said he had been out of work all 
summer, and his wife and children were starving, and 
that he intended to pay Fowler for the mutton as soon 
as he obtained work." 

" What a bear-faced lie ! " exclaimed the plaintiff's 
counsel. 

" I told him I ought to arrest him then and there, 
but he begged so hard, promising to do better, that 
I let him off. But I understand he has been at his old 
tricks again. That is all I have to say, sir." 

" That is enough, Mr. Minot. I think your evidence 
very strong against the prisoner. Mr. Adams, would 
you like to cross-examine this witness ? " 

" I should rather say I did," replied Jack, rising. 

" lAr. Minot, what is your front name ? " 

" Frederick, sir." 

" How old are you ? " 

" If you take half my age and double it, you will 
have the whole of it." 

Laughter from two or three. 

"No levity in this court, gentlemen," declare^ Phil, 
sternly. " We are here to vindicate the majesty of the 
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law, and this is no time to laugh. You know, gentlemen, 
that the poet or some other rooster says there is a time 
to cry, and a time to laugh, and I should say that, if 
anything, this is the time to cry, for the prisoner's life 
hangs by a thread." 

" Begging your honor's pardon, it's a chain it hangs 
by," suggested Jack. 

" I accept the amendment ; but fine you five dollars 
for presuming to dictate to the court. Sheriff, you will 
see that the fine is collected, and pass it over to me. 
If this court knows itself, and it thinks it does, it don't 
propose to be imposed upon by any pettifogging 
attorney. You can proceed with the examination of 
the witness, sir.'' 

" Where were you born ? " resumed Jack. 

" In Boston, the modern Athens of America." 

" Was your father ever cashier of a bank ? " 

" No, sir. If he had been, we should now be 
rolling in wealth in Canada, instead of living in the 
United States, with scarcely enough to keep the pot 
boiling." # 

" Now, sir, on your oath, can you deny that Mr. 
Bruin promised to bring you a lamb every two weeks 
if you would let him go, and you agreed to it ? " 

" Can I ? Yes, sir. I deny it in toto. It's an in- 
famous lie. I never thought of such a thing." 

" How is it, then, that you have been having mutton 
on your table for twenty-one times a week ? That is 
what I want to know." 

" I object to that question ! " cried Claude, jumping 
up, and shaking his fist in Jack's face. " I would have 
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you know, sir, that my witness did not come here to be 
insulted. I appeal to the court." 

" The court sustains the appeal. The witness need 
not incriminate himself," remarked Phil, sarcastically. 

" But, your honor, — " 

" Silence, Brother Adams. Didn't you hear me say 
I sustained the appeal." 

" If I am not allowed to ask the witness a proper 
question, I want nothing to do with him. Let him step 
down. Mr. Stackpole, take the stand." 

" Where shall I take it to, sir ? " 

" Nonsense ! Place yourself on the witness stand." 

" I have before remarked that this court was no 
place for levity," said Phil ; " and as a warning to 
others, I fine this witness five dollars. This court 
must make a living somehow." 

Harry was then sworn, and Jack began to question 
him. 

" Mr. Stackpole, you are acquainted with the prisoner 
at the bar, I believe ? " 

" I am, sir." 

" What is his character for honesty ? " 

" Can't be beat, sir. He would not steal a lamb any 
quicker than I would, and it's my opinion you might 
leave him beside a box of honey, or a keg of molasses, 
and he would starve before he would touch either. He 
is universally considered one of the most honest and 
best behaved citizens in this state. In fact, I never 
heard of him bruin any trouble." 

This brought a groan from the court, with the 
assurance that another such attempt on the part 
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of the witness would lead to his being fined a second 
time. 

" I have not been lost yet, sir." 

" Five dollars ! " exclaimed the court, savagely. 

" Are you acquainted with the last witness, Mr. 
Stackpole ? " 

" I am, sir." 

" How long have you known him ? " 

" Ever since he borrowed five dollars of me." 

" Did he ever pay you ? " 

" Never, sir.'' 

(Laughter in the court.) 

" That's a lie ! " thundered Fred. 

" Silence in the court ! " exclaimed Phil. " Do you 
mistake this honorable temple of justice for a bar- 
room ? " 

" Do you know anything about his family ? " 

" Too much, sir." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" His father was hanged for horse-stealing in Ken- 
tucky, sir." 

" The witness will please not be so personal in his 
remarks," exclaimed the court. 

" You overheard a conversation between the prisoner 
and the last witness about two weeks ago, did you 
not?" 

" I did, sir." 

" Now, Mr. Stackpole, state that conversation to the 
court just as you heard it." 

" Very well, sir. I had been out gunning, and was 
on my way home when I came suddenly upon the pris- 
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oner and the last witness ; and, seeing that they were 
having quite a confab, I crawled into the bushes before 
they saw me, and was so near them that I could hear 
every word they said." 

" Yes ; very good. Go on, Mr. Stackpole." 

" Mr. Brain did not have any lamb with him ; in 
fact he was bear of any kind of provisions except 
hams." 

" I fine the witness ten dollars ! " cried the court, 
excitedly. " Good heavens ! it would set a man's false 
teeth on edge to listen to such jokes as that ! " 

"I didn't mean anything," protested the witness, 
innocently. " I was only stating the bear truth." 

" Ten dollars more ! " thundered the court. " Sheriff, 
see that the witness pays his fines before he leaves 
the court-room, or confine him in the county jail ten 
days." 

" Go on with your evidence," cried Jack. 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Minot told the prisoner that he had 
kept his eye on him for some time, and that if he did 
not bring him a lamb soon he would find himself in 
trouble. The prisoner assured him he had no lambs, 
and Minot replied, ' Fowler has plenty, and you know 
where to find them,' and that he should expect to find 
one in his barn the next morning. The prisoner told 
Mr. Minot that as he would not steal for himself he 
was quite sure he would not for anybody else, and then 
went off in a hurry ; and Mr. Minot shook his fist after 
him and vowed he would be revenged. He went toward 
Fowler's, and I went home, and that is all that I know 
about the matter." 
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" And that is enough. The prisoner's innocence is 
established beyond a doubt. I turn the witness over 
to you, Mr. Emerson." 

"Mr. Stackpole, what is your business ? " 

" I am a life-insurance agent. " 

" Has your company a policy on the prisoner ? " 

"It has." 

" What is the amount ? " 

" One million dollars." 

" How much commission did you get on that ? " 

" Ninety per cent." 

" Where does the company's profit come in on such 
a risk as that ? " 

" They never intend to pay the policy." 

" You gave Mr. Bruin a very fine character." 

" I did, sir." 

" How much does the defendant's counsel pay you 
for your testimony ? " 

"Nothing, sir." 

" Not a dollar ? " 

" Not a cent, sir." 

" How did you know Mr. Stackpole's father was 
hanged for horse-stealing ? " 

" My father helped hang him, sir." 

" What time in the day was it when you heard the 
alleged conversation between the prisoner and Mr. 
Minot ? " 

" About three o'clock, sir." 

" You say the prisoner did not have a lamb with him 
at that time ? " 

" He did not, sir." 
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" On what day was it you saw the prisoner and the 
witness together? " 

" Monday, sir." 

" You are sure about the day ? " 

" I am, sir." 

" And you think it was about three o'clock ? " 

"Very nearly, sir; it might have been a few minutes 
past." 

" How is it, if you were listening to the conversation 
at the time you say you did, that you were roaming 
around Mattawamkeag roaring drunk about four o'clock 
on that same afternoon." 

" If you mean that for a conundrum, sir, I give it 
up." 

" Do you deny being in Mattawamkeag at that time ? " 

" Don't remember whether I was or not." 

" But yet you can remember all that you have said 
was talked between the prisoner and Mr. Minot." 

" Yes, sir." 

" You have a very convenient memory. If you are 
not careful it will get you into trouble one of these 
days. You can step down." 

" Are there any more witnesses to be called ? " in- 
quired the court. 

Both of the counsel informed his honor that the tes- 
timony was all in. 

"Then I am ready for the arguments. Proceed, 
Mr. Emerson." 

" Your honor, you have heard the evidence in this 
case, and I do not propose to make a long plea. That 
the prisoner before us is guilty of the crime with which 
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he is charged, and of many more that we know noth- 
ing of, I have not a particle of doubt ; the evidence 
being plain and direct on all points, it is only a waste 
of your honor's valuable time to make any further talk, 
and I leave our case in your hands, convinced that we 
shall obtain justice." 

" Mr. Adams, the court will hear what you have to 
say why sentence should not be pronounced on the 
prisoner." 

" May it please your honor, the statements of some 
of the witnesses for the prosecution are evidently the 
result of malice aforethought, and were given in a vin- 
dictive spirit. Just look at the prisoner, your honor, 
and see if he shows a particle of guilt. Think of the 
very high character given him by the respectable wit- 
nesses for the defence. I doubt if he would know a 
lamb if he saw one. [Derisive laughter from the plain- 
tiff.] But certain I am that no mutton has ever passed 
his lips. I could spend hours, if it were necessary, in 
rehearsing the noble virtues of the prisoner who stands 
before you to-day, charged with a crime of which he is 
innocent ; but it is unnecessary, and I confidently ex- 
pect a verdict in my client's favor. A judge of your 
noted impartiality I am not afraid to trust, and I leave 
the case with you." 

"Gentlemen, the court has heard the evidence on 
both sides, and the pleas of the counsel, and — " 

Here Claude walked up to the court and passed him a 
small piece of folded paper. His honor opened it and 
found it contained a five-cent nickel, and, winking at 
the plaintiff's attorney, continued his remarks, — 
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" And although he is ever disposed to hearken to the 
calls of mercy, and in this case was prepossessed in 
favor of the prisoner, yet his stern sense of justice will 
not allow a convicted criminal to escape. [Looks at 
the nickel.] And he therefore condemns the prisoner 
to be shot, at once, in as merciful a manner as possi- 
ble, and appoints Mr. Minot and Mr. Stackpole execu- 
tioners. And by virtue of the power within me vested, 
I declare this court adjourned." 

As it was about five o'clock, and time for the boys to 
return to the house, Fred and Harry took their rifles, 
and going as near the bear as they dared, one on each 
side of him, fired simultaneously at his head, and, much 
to their relief, killed him instantly, for they did not 
much relish the idea of shooting the brute in cold 
blood, while he was in the trap. But Phil told them 
they were revenging the death of the lambs, and look- 
ing at it in that light somewhat dulled their scruples. 

When they reached the house they found Charlie 
and Rob, who told them that everything was over 
and properly taken care of on the bank of the Milli- 
nokett. 

They passed a very pleasant evening at the farm- 
house, the proprietor telling them many interesting 
and thrilling stories of hunting and river-driving. 
Tuesday morning, after breakfast, the boats were 
launched, and the boys, bidding their entertainer good- 
bye, paddled down to the Penobscot. At the mouth 
of the Millinokett they turned west again, and went up 
the Penobscot to get a look at Grand Falls, the dis- 
tance being only about two miles. They stopped half 
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an hour at the falls, and then, once more turning east- 
ward, pulled down to the village of Medway, at the 
junction of the East Branch, where they arrived at 
two o'clock, with rabid appetites, and the first thing 
they did was to look up a place where they could get 
some dinner ; and as they did not care to start on again 
so late in the afternoon, they also engaged supper, 
lodging, and breakfast. 

After dinner they strolled about the village. You 
could go over the whole of it in half an hour, but 
yet they had not seen so large a place since leaving 
Greenville, and it reminded them that civilization was 
fast approaching, and that a few days more would see 
the end of their trip. 

When they had been surfeited with the " tumult of 
the metropolis," according to Jack, they launched their 
boats, and pulled up the East Branch for a few miles, 
returning to the village in time for supper. They 
spent the evening indoors, as there was nothing to call 
them out, and retired early. 

Before going to bed, they made up their minds that 
on the rest of the trip to Oldtown they would stop over 
night at some hotel along their route, as after leaving 
Mattawamkeag they would pass villages every few 
miles, and that they would take only their dinners out 
of doors. 

At nine o'clock Wednesday morning they resumed 
their journey homewards, and reached Mattawamkeag, 
after a pleasant three-hour row, at noon, and after 
taking their boats out went up to the Skeedunk House. 
Here they took dinner, and in the afternoon packed 
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up their blankets, and some other things, and sent 
them by rail to Bangor, as they would not need them 
any more. Then they visited the post-office, and each 
found one or more letters awaiting him. Some of 
the boys were for going on to the next town that after- 
noon, but Jack found there was to be a show in town 
that night, and, backed by Phil, coaxed the others to 
stay. 

During the show they made a discovery that not only 
startled them but set them nearly wild with excitement, 
and made them all recall the old adage, that " murder 
will out." But as it will take some space to give an 
account of the. affair, we leave it for the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN MATTAWAMKEAG. 

The boys started after supper for the hall where the 
minstrel show was to be given, the performance being 
advertised to begin at half-past seven. During the 
evening, from time to time, they were looking around 
the house and scanning the faces that made up the 
audience, more out of curiosity than with any expecta- 
tion of seeing any person they knew. 

Just before the show came to an end, Wingate, look- 
ing off to the right, a little behind him, was almost 
electrified to see the two coiners, sitting side by side, 
and very much at their ease, apparently enjoying the 
performance as well as any person in the hall. For a 
moment he thought he must be mistaken, but after a 
second look was convinced that the scoundrels who 
had left himself and friend to be burned to death were 
sitting within twenty feet of them. 

The coiners were watching the stage closely, paying 
no attention to those around them, and had not noticed 
the boys. 

Wingate's first impulse, as soon as he was sure of 
his men, was to rush over and attack them, without 
regard to circumstances, but a second thought con- 
284 
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vinced him that such a course would be folly, and that 
he would not only get a good thrashing, but that the 
villains, being thus warned of his presence, would es- 
cape, and justice be defeated. Claude sat next him, 
on the right, and to him Charlie whispered, and an- 
nounced his discovery. 

Claude was as much startled as his friend had been, 
and, like him, thought it impossible that the men, 
who were no better than murderers, could be so near 
them. 

Like Wingate, he examined their features carefully 
for a few seconds, impressed with the thought that it 
was a case of mistaken identity, but was finally com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the villains to whom they 
were both indebted for the worst treatment that they 
had ever received in their lives were in the same room 
with them, and Claude determined that they should 
receive their just deserts at the hands of the law. To 
attempt to take the law into their own hands, so far 
from the scene of the attempted murder, he justly 
reasoned, would be a great mistake, 

" Don't tell any of the fellows about them now," 
whispered Claude. " They would stare at them so 
that it might attract their attention. We must be 
careful they don't see us, but still must watch them 
close enough to know that they do not leave the hall 
until the show is over ; and then we will follow them, 
and find out where they live." 

" I understand," replied Charlie, in the same cau- 
tious tone ; " but I would give ten dollars if I had my 
rifle with me. Do you suppose they have sold it ? " 
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" Nonsense ; we will get the officers of the law 
after them, and they will take care of the villains. 
I heard the landlord say, while we were in the office 
to-night, that there was a great deal of counterfeit 
silver floating about the town, and he wondered where 
it all came from. I guess those two scoundrels over 
there could tell him." 

" And I'll bet they could," whispered Charlie, 
emphatically. " And before we get through with them 
we will make them tell where your gun and my rifle 
are." 

The performance had now lost all interest to Claude 
and Charlie, who from time to time furtively watched 
the coiners to make sure that they did not leave 
the hall, and they were fairly on thorns for fear that 
the men might look their way and recognize them, or 
for some reason go away before the show was over. 

But in half an hour from the time Charlie had 
discovered their presence the curtain went down for 
the last time, and the audience started with the cus- 
tomary rush to get out of doors. As soon as the 
coiners' backs were turned, Claude and Charlie made 
a rush toward them, telling their friends to follow them 
as closely as they could. As the coiners reached the 
street, the whole party of boys were but a few feet 
behind them, and Claude, calling the attention of his 
friends, pointed the two men out to them. 

" There are the two scoundrels who left Charlie and 
me to roast ; hush ! don't speak, they will overhear us 
if we talk aloud. Jack, you and Phil follow those two 
men, — they will not know you from Adam, — and find 
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out where they live. Don't let them suspect you are on 
their trail, and at the same time don't leave them till 
you run them to their quarters, if you have to be out 
all night. As soon as you trace them to their boarding- 
house, come back to the hotel, and, if we are not there, 
sit up until we come." 

Without a word of refusal Jack and Phil started to 
shadow the coiners, while the rest of the party return- 
ed immediately to the hotel. As soon as they reached 
the house they found the landlord, and asked him if 
there was a sheriff in the town, and how many consta- 
bles there were ; they also inquired for the name of 
some justice, and asked where all of these officers of 
the law could be found. 

The landlord told them, and then wanted to know 
what was up. He was very anxious to find out what 
the boys could want of the people they had inquired 
for, and said he hoped they had not been robbed. 
Claude told him they had not lost anything ; and that 
was all the satisfaction the landlord obtained, for the 
next moment they went out to find the representatives 
of the law. 

"Well, that knocks me," said the landlord to his 
clerk. " Here that party of young fellows that came 
here this noon have gone out in search of the sheriff, 
and a justice, and the constables, this time of night." 

" What do they want of them ? " asked the clerk, not 
less interested in the matter than his employer. 

" That was just what I couldn't find out ; but hang 
me if I don't, if I have to sit up all night to do it. I 
don't mean to go to bed until they come back," and 
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the landlord, helping himself to a five-center from the 
cigar case, was soon sending forth a vigorous cloud of 
cabbage-leaf smoke, while he racked his brain in a 
vain attempt to guess what his guests were up to. 

At twelve o'clock Jack and Phil entered the hotel 
office and inquired for the rest of their party, as they 
did not see any of them about. 

"They came back here after the show was over," 
began both the landlord and the clerk, who, besides the 
boys, were the only occupants of the room; but the 
landlord gave the clerk a look that told him he would 
prefer to do the talking, and the employe* shut his 
mouth, but opened his ears wide enough to make 
amends. 

" And asked me where they could find the constables, 
justice of the peace, and sheriff," continued the land- 
lord ; " and as soon as I had told them, they cleared 
out, without letting me know anything about what they 
wanted of them," and the worthy host looked thoroughly 
aggrieved. 

" They may not be back, then, for an hour or two," 
remarked Phil. 

" No," replied Jack ; " but we must sit up until they 
do come." 

" That is so, Jack. But don't let us keep you up," 
said Phil, turning to the landlord. " If you will set out 
some hand lamps for our use when we retire, we can 
light one, and you can put out your other lights and go 
to bed. Our friends may not be back for some time 
yet." 

" Don't worry about me. I'm the greatest fellow to 
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sit up nights you ever saw — as bad as an owl. But 
won't you, young gentlemen, have a cigar ? " 

" No, thanks," replied the boys in concert ; " we 
don't smoke." 

" Perhaps you'd like a little drop of whiskey. It's 
an awful cold night, and I've got some of the best old 
rye in the closet you ever tasted," and the landlord 
gave them an insinuating smile. 

" Thank you, kindly," replied Phil, who could scarcely 
keep from laughing at the idea of Jack and himself drink- 
ing ; " we never take anything stronger than coffee." 

" Don't you, now ? I'm not much of a drinker my- 
self, but take a nightcap sometimes on a cold night, 
just before going to bed." 

The color of the landlord's nose, however, belied his 
statement, as did also a sarcastic smile that flitted 
across the face of the clerk, and which the boys hap- 
pened to see. 

" What did you say your friends wanted to see the 
sheriff about ? " innocently inquired the landlord, hoping 
to surprise the boys out of the information he was so 
anxious to obtain. 

But our young friends were not to be caught napping, 
and Jack very dryly remarked that " he did not say any- 
thing about it." 

"But you know, I suppose," persisted the landlord. 

" I should not be surprised if we did," returned Phil, 
laughing. 

" It's a secret, then ? " 

" So far as you are concerned, yes," replied Jack. 

"I didn't know," replied their host, meditatively, 
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" but I could help you some in the matter if you told 
me about it." 

" If we think you can be of service to us we shall 
not hesitate to call upon you," declared Phil, good- 
naturedly. 

Just then the door opened, and Claude and the others 
came in. 

" Hullo, Jack ! you and Phil are ahead of us," said 
Claude. 

"Yes; we began to think you were going to stop 
out all night," replied Jack.' 

" It is getting pretty late, but come up to my room ; 
I want to see you a few moments before you go to 
bed." 

The boys took lights, and all followed Claude upstairs 
to his room. When they were inside and the door 
locked, he asked Jack and Phil to tell him what they 
had done. 

" We ran the fellows to their den, or rather to their 
boarding-house," began Jack. " After they left the 
hall they went into a rum-shop, and Phil and I stood 
outdoors, kicking our heels in the cold, and wishing 
that every swallow they took would choke them. In 
about half an hour they came out, and this time we fol- 
lowed them closely. In a few minutes they began talk- 
ing about going away from here, and finally they agreed 
to start for St. John on the morning train." 

" You are sure of that ? " broke in Wingate. 

" Yes ; because the moment we heard them begin 
talking about going away we crept closer to them, and 
passed them just as they decided about the matter, and 
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heard one of them say distinctly that they would start 
for St. John to-morrow morning." 

" Does anybody know what time that train goes ? " 
queried Claude. 

" About half-past nine, I think," replied Phil. " I 
was looking at the Maine Central time-table in the office 
to-night, and I have the impression that is the time." 

" After we passed them," continued Jack, " we 
walked quite fast for a few moments, and then, think- 
ing we might lose them, turned around, and started 
back. And it was lucky we did, for just as we turned 
they entered a house, and we hastened back and spotted 
it, and we can take you there any time." 

" You had better luck than we did," remarked 
Claude, " for we did not accomplish anything. After 
trying two or three wrong houses, we found the one in 
which the sheriff lived ; and, after hammering at the 
door a while, a woman stuck her head out of a second- 
story window, and asked us what we wanted. We told 
her, and she said the sheriff was out of town and would 
not be home until to-morrow, and she did not know 
what time. So we left there, and started to hunt up 
the justice, and a great time we had of it. We fol- 
lowed the landlord's directions as nearly as we could ; 
but, as there was not a soul on the street we could 
question, we do not know whether we found the right 
house or not. But we reached the one we supposed 
he lives in, and knocked on the door ; and as soon as 
we began knocking, a dog began to growl and bark, and 
it sounded like a pretty good-sized dog, too. But finally 
we heard a shrill female voice exclaim, ' If ye don't git 
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away from that door, I'll set the dog on ye,' and we con- 
cluded that we had better make tracks, and we did. 
And now what are we going to do ? It is too bad to 
let those fellows get off with a whole skin." 

"They shall not escape, at any rate," said Win- 
gate, savagely. " I do not see that we can do anything 
to-night. Let's go to bed ; but get up early in 'the 
morning, and, as soon as we have breakfast, go to the 
depot and wait till the train comes, and, if the fellows 
put in an appearance, pile on to them, and ask the by- 
standers to help us. Making and passing counterfeit 
money is an offence against the United States ; and if 
we can capture the scoundrels, we can telegraph to 
Bangor for a United States marshal, and he will take 
care of them." 

" But suppose the crowd, instead of helping us, should 
pitch into us ! " suggested Phil. 

" I'll risk that,'' replied Charlie. " We can tell them 
what the villains have done, and that would enlist the 
sympathies of any honorable man in our behalf. 
Besides, people generally do not like to get stuck with 
counterfeit money, as they are the losers by it, and I 
think we have only to declare the character of the 
men to secure plenty of help. What do you think, 
Claude ? " 

" To tell you the truth, Charlie, I do not like the 
idea of a rough-and-tumble fight with those men. 
They are strong and ugly, and would fight like devils 
as soon as they recognized us. Then, if the crowd 
should happen to take sides with them, we should find 
ourselves in a pretty mess." 
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" I have no fears of that," declared Charlie, confi- 
dently. " But can any of you propose a better arrange- 
ment ? " 

None of the party could seem to suggest anything 
better than Wingate had planned, and with the under- 
standing that if nothing turned up in the morning they 
would carry out Charlie's idea, the boys separated for 
the night. 

They were so excited at the prospect before them, 
that none of the party slept well ; and at seven 
o'clock Thursday morning they were all down to break- 
fast. 

When they had eaten, they looked at the railroad 
time-table, and found Phil was right about the train 
within a few minutes, and then, talking over the 
plan of the attack once more, so there should be no 
misunderstanding, they started for the depot. 

Charlie wanted them all to go armed, but Claude 
would not listen to it; and declared that if anybody 
carried a gun or a rifle, he would have nothing to do 
with the matter. 

" If we carry them," he said, " some of us may be 
tempted to use them, and then we should get into a 
scrape that we should not get out of in a hurry. I am 
willing to run the risk of getting my head punched, but 
I do not wish to shoot any one. If I had been armed 
when those fellows tackled us in their camp I would 
have shot one of them as quick as I would a skunk. 
But down here it is another matter; and we should 
have no excuse for it. Let's capture them if we can, 
but no shooting." 
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" But suppose they have knives or revolvers or our 
fire arms with them ? " asked Charlie, with a sullen 
look. 

"We must prevent their using them," returned 
Claude. " This crowd ought to be able to effect their 
capture, if we do get some hard knocks. If we think 
we can't, we had better keep away from them.'' 

" And let them go ! " growled Charlie. " I have not 
forgotten that fellow spitting in my face, or the kicks 
he was so liberal with." 

" Punch him, then ! Punch him ! " cried Claude, 
laughing, " but don't shoot him in cold blood." 

When the boys reached the depot, they scattered 
about, but kept their eyes open for the arrival of the 
coiners. 

About fifteen minutes before the train was due, the 
villains made their appearance disguised as woodsmen, 
but carrying the same knapsacks that they had left 
the burning camp with, and also the rifle and gun they 
had stolen. 

Claude and Charlie kept out of the way, and the 
two men went to the ticket office, and called for 
tickets to St. John. 

The clerk passed them out, and the coiners paid for 
them wholly in silver. 

As they were about leaving the office, the clerk 
called to them and said, — 

" Two of these half-dollars are counterfeit. I can't 
take them." 

"Is that so?" said Bill, innocently. "Then we are 
§o much out, for I tool?, them at the hotel." 
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" I can't help where you took them," replied the 
clerk, sharply; "but I would advise you not to try 
to pass them again, for you may get yourself into 
trouble." 

" Of course I wouldn't try again, mister, now I know 
they're bad," returned Bill, with just the ghost of a 
sneer, as he fished in. his pocket, and brought forth a 
dollar bill to take their place. 

" The idea of his refusing those beauties," said Jim, 
as the two villains turned away ; " some folks in this 
world is mighty particular." 

" He knows too much," added Bill. " I should like 
to choke a little of it out of him." 

As the two men walked along the platform, the boys, 
who had been watching them, stole up suddenly behind 
them ; and each quartette, singling out their victim, 
sprang upon him like so many young tigers, and had 
snatched the gun and rifle away from them before they 
knew they were attacked. 

Claude grasped Jim around the throat with both 
hands, squeezing it as hard as he knew how, and Jack 
and Phil grabbed the coiner's arms. Harry, who was 
assisting them, stooped down before the scoundrel 
began to struggle, and, catching him around the ankles, 
pulled his feet out from under him and down he went 
flat on his face, with the four boys on top of him. 

The moment he struck, however, he began to struggle, 
but Claude hung to his neck like a leech, squeezing 
his throat with all the strength he could muster. He 
was square on top of him, and his knees were digging 
into the coiner's back in a way that would have made 
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Jim swear terribly if he could only have spared breath 
enough for the effort. 

Jack and Phil clung to his arms like grim death, and 
although he made many attempts to get one of his 
hands clear he could not do it. 

Harry lay with his left arm around the coiner's legs 
just above the ankle, and held them as if in a vise, and 
every time Jim made an effort to use them Harry pounded 
him with his right fist in so hearty a manner that the 
coiner finally came to the conclusion that it was healthier 
for him to keep still. 

The other four of the party had not had so easy a 
time, for Bill was much the stronger man of the two ; 
but they conquered him after a sharp struggle. 

Instead of tripping Bill up on his stomach, they had 
hauled him over on his back ; and although they all 
jumped on top of him, both his arms were free, and he 
was not slow in using them. 

He caught Fred and Rob by the throat, one in 
each hand, and rising to a sitting posture he brought 
their heads together in a manner that made them see 
stars. 

Andrew could not help them any, as he was behind 
them lying across the coiner's legs, and preventing him 
from getting on his feet. 

Charlie, however, who had rolled over the coiner's 
head when he went down, picked himself up just as 
the brute was about to dash the boys' heads together 
again ; and, taking a good grip into the coiner's hair 
with both hands, he gave it such a pull as caused Bill 
to utter a howl of anguish, and the ruffian dropped 
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Fred and Rob, and turned his attention to his new 
assailant. 

The two boys, whose heads were still ringing from 
the thump Bill had given them, and who were as mad 
as hornets, now had their revenge ; for, as the villain 
threw up his hands to seize Charlie, Fred and Rob 
both gave him a tremendous thump in the face, one 
blacking his left eye and the other causing the blood 
to start from his nose in an instant. 

This so astonished him that he hesitated a moment 
before he took hold of Wingate, and then Fred and 
Rob each grabbed one of his wrists, and knelt down on 
his arms. 

At this moment he recognized Wingate, and the 
villain's face turned ashy pale, and for a moment he 
was motionless. But, as he saw the look of hatred 
with which Charlie regarded him, and thought of the 
charge the young fellow could bring against him if he 
was once within the strong arm of the law, he made a 
desperate effort to escape. 

He drew his feet up in spite of Andrew's efforts to 
prevent him, and managed to give him a kick that sent 
him two yards away. Then giving his arms a quick 
pull backwards, he immediately shot them out with the 
swiftness of an arrow, and threw Fred and Rob off. 
He then sprang to a sitting posture, so quickly as to 
leave Charlie with two handfuls of his hair, which had 
literally been torn out by the roots. 

A moment more, and he was on his feet, and had 
started to run. But his good luck here deserted him ; 
for he passed so near to Andrew that he caught him by 
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one foot, and brought him down again ; and before Bill 
could even make a movement to rise, the four young 
fellows were on top of him, and this time they had 
him at a great disadvantage, for he had fallen on his 
face. 

Charlie, taking the hint from Claude, got a grip on 
his neck with both hands, and, with his knees on the 
villain's back, he choked him, as if it was a pleasure. 

Fred and Rob had his wrists again, and this time 
they had a hold that he could not shake off, although 
he tried his best. 

Andrew had him by the legs, and adopted Harry's 
tactics, for the least move the ruffian made he punched 
him as hard as he possibly could. 

In the meantime a curious and excited crowd had 
gathered around the two parties, but none of them 
seemed disposed to interfere. 

At last, however, just as the whistle of the train was 
heard, one old fellow wanted to know what the trouble 
was ; and Claude, without in the least relaxing his pres- 
sure on Jim's throat, told the curious bystanders who 
the men were and what they had done. The ticket- 
agent came out in time to hear Claude's story, and, 
when he had finished, said, — 

" So they are coiners, are they ? Hold on to the 
rascals. They tried to pass some counterfeit silver on 
me." 

" We are holding on to them," replied Claude, not 
without the shadow of a smile flitting across his face at 
the situation ; " but we don't care to stay here and hold 
them all day. It will become tiresome after a while. If 
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there are any constables or policemen in this town, it 
would be a pious plan for somebody to go for them 
and let them come here and take these men in charge. 
We can do nothing with them, if we once let them up." 

" Can't you find some rope around the depot," said 
Charlie to the station-agent, " and bring it here. I 
would like to tie these fellows, and take a rest. My 
hands ache now with holding on to this villain's 
throat." 

The ticket-agent departed to secure the rope, and 
just then the train arrived. As the passengers left the 
cars they were all attracted by the scene on the plat- 
form, and began to surround the boys and ask ques- 
tions. 

" Here comes the sheriff," said a man who had wit- 
nessed the fight ; " he will know what to do." 

A moment more and this important functionary was 
beside the young fellows, and looked from one party to 
the other with astonishment depicted on his features. 

" What kind of a circus is this ? " he inquired. 

"Are you the sheriff? " asked Claude. 

" Yes, I am a sheriff," replied the officer. 

" Do you happen to have such a thing about you as 
a couple of pairs of handcuffs ? " continued Claude. 

" I have just two pairs," said the sheriff, as he pro- 
duced the bracelets. " But who are these men, and 
what have they done ? " 

" They have done enough to warrant hanging them," 
answered Charlie, with emphasis ; " and the sooner you 
get them behind bolts and bars the better." 

Claude then gave the sheriff the history of the two 
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men, beginning with their first experience with them in 
the camp, where they had so narrowly escaped being 
burned to death. As he finished, the ticket-agent 
made his appearance with several pieces of stout 
cord. 

" We shall not need that now," said Wingate ; " this 
gentleman has something more to the point." 

At -that moment the man who had gone for the 
officers returned with two constables ; and the sheriff, 
with their help and the boys', handcuffed his prisoners, 
and then, leaving the coiners in charge of the consta- 
bles, the sheriff stepped into the office to telegraph to 
Bangor, asking the boys to wait his return. 

When he came back he told the boys that he had 
telegraphed to Bangor to the United States Marshal 
to send up four policemen by special train to take the 
men to Bangor, where they would be tried, and in- 
formed Claude and Wingate that they, and perhaps 
some of the others, would have to appear as witnesses, 
and asked the boys what they were going to do. 

Claude gave him their plans, and told the sheriff 
that he would find them at the Bangor House Friday 
night. 

The officer tried to persuade them to go directly 
to Bangor with him, being somewhat fearful of losing 
them, but Wingate calmed his fears by telling him that 
they would stay in Bangor all winter rather than fail 
to appear against the scoundrels, and, after promising 
to make arrangements at Bangor so their evidence 
could be taken on Saturday, and agreeing to meet 
them at the Bangor House Friday night, the sheriff and 
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the constables took their prisoners to a place of safety, 
until the train should arrive that was to carry them to 
Bangor. 

The boys were now anxious to get out of the town, 
as they were stared at by the crowd who had assembled, 
too closely to suit them, and everybody around was 
asking them to tell the story of their connection with 
the coiners. Claude had gained possession of his gun, 
and Wingate his rifle, without any opposition on the 
part of the officers. 

The young fellows, as soon as they had satisfied the 
sheriff of their good intentions in the future, hurried 
to the hotel and requested the landlord to put up a 
luncheon for them, and paid their bill. Some gossip 
had given the landlord the history of the fracas at the 
depot ; and from the man's description of the parties 
who had been concerned in it, the hotel man readily 
recognized his own guests. Therefore when the party 
reached the hotel their host was full of compliments 
for their bravery, daring, and so on ; and before the 
young fellows could get away from the house, the office 
was full of would-be admirers, and the boys found 
themselves heroes, in spite of all they could do to 
prevent it. 

As Jack said afterward, " a body guard of the 
respectable citizens of Mattawamkeag," the rear be- 
ing brought up by a rabble of boys of all ages, accom- 
panied them to the place on the river where they 
launched their boats, and amid the cheers and good 
wishes of the crowd they started down the Penobscot 
once more. 
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It was half-past eleven when they left the scene of 
their recent exploit, and at one o'clock they landed 
on the right-hand river-bank, in the town of Chester, 
and ate the luncheon they had brought with them, hav- 
ing accomplished about six miles. 

An hour passed quickly over the dinner, interspersed 
as it was with comments on the exciting events of the 
morning, and at two o'clock they once more embarked 
on the broad bosom of the beautiful stream down 
which they had safely journeyed so many miles. 

They passed houses and villages, and several pretty 
islands, and about an hour before dark landed on the 
left-hand side of the river, in the town of Lincoln, and 
sought a hotel in the village, where they passed the 
night. 

Their fame had preceded them, however, and such 
a crowd came to the hotel to see and talk with them 
that they had a fire built in Claude's room, and with- 
drew from the curious public as soon as possible, to the 
great disgust of those who had been prepared to carry 
the pumping process to its fullest extent. 

They had a comfortable night's rest, and a good 
breakfast Friday morning, and taking their dinner from 
the hotel, as they had the day before, left town about 
nine o'clock. 

If they hoped to escape quietly, however, they were 
disappointed, for when they settled their bill at the 
office they were surrounded by an admiring crowd, who 
never left them until they were afloat, and who beguiled 
the time on the march to the river by questioning them 
about the coiners. 




On the Penobscot. 
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They took dinner on an island in the river, near 
Passadumkeag, Rob making some coffee, and spent an 
hour at this place, where they were free from intrusion. 
After lunch they started on the last stage of their boat- 
ing, and arrived at Oldtown a little after five, landing 
as near as possible to the railroad depot. 

The moment they were on shore Claude left them, 
and going up in the village found a teamster, whom 
he hired to go for their boats. The man accompanied 
Claude to the river, but they could only get two of the 
boats on the team beside the other things, and Claude 
and Wingate carried the Fairy to the depot, as there 
was not time before the arrival of the train for the 
team to make another trip. They were spared the 
infliction of a long interview with the platform com- 
mittee of Oldtown, for the train, being sharp on time, 
gave them only ten minutes to wait. 

On their arrival at Bangor, they crossed the city 
to the Maine Central Depot, and then had their 
boats and all the other things but their valises, in 
which they carried their change of clothing, hauled 
to the wharf of the Boston steamer, where they were 
safely stored until such day as the boys should start 
for home. 

After this they rode with the teamster to the Bangor 
House, as their valises were too heavy to carry that 
distance, and reached the hotel about eight o'clock, 
very tired and as hungry as a pack of famished wolves. 

As they stepped into the office, the sheriff was the 
first person they saw. He gave them a warm welcome, 
and introduced them to the clerk, and M. J. R., with 
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his usual genial smile, assigned them to some of the 
best rooms in the house. 

Claude invited the sheriff to take supper with them, 
but he declined on the plea that he had just come from 
the supper table and was full, and that he would meet 
them in Claude's room in an hour. 

Jack told him that he was very sorry to hear that he 
was full, and added that he did not set a good example 
to the public. The sheriff saw the point, and, laugh- 
ing, answered Jack that there was more than one way 
of being full, and then the boys left him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE END OF IT ALL. 

After the boys had attended to their toilet, and sat- 
isfied the cravings of hunger, they repaired to Claude's 
room, where the sheriff shortly joined them. He told 
them the two men were to be examined the next day, 
at ten o'clock, and said he would call at the hotel for 
them in the morning at half-past nine, and the boys 
promised to be ready. 

" Do you think we shall get through to-morrow, sir? " 
asked Claude. 

" I can't say certainly, but I hope you will." 

"I wouldn't mind stopping over until Monday," said 
Wingate, " for we intend to go home by boat, but 
should like to get away then if possible. The steamer 
sails at eleven o'clock in the forenoon." 

" I know," answered the sheriff ; " but we have no 
desire to keep you any longer than is necessary, and I 
am inclined to think that the examination can be 
pushed so you can go home Monday, but think you 
will have to come down again later, when the trial 
occurs." 

" We don't mind that," said Claude, " but we have 
been away from home so long now that we would like 
to leave here Monday if we can." 
805 
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Promising to forward matters all in his power, the 
sheriff bade the party good night and left them. Sat- 
urday morning the officer was punctual to his word, 
and the young gentlemen accompanied him to the 
court, where a hearing in the matter was held. 

Claude and Charlie told their story in full, each sep- 
arately, and a few others of the party were called on 
for corroborative testimony. At one o'clock there was 
an adjournment for an hour, and then the matter went 
on, occupying a little more than two hours more in the 
afternoon, and the evidence was found sufficient in 
warranting the arrest, and in holding the men for trial 
without bail. 

Claude, Charlie, Jack, and Andrew were told that 
they would be summoned to appear in behalf of the 
government at the trial in January, and promised to be 
on hand ; and then the party were dismissed with many 
compliments for the plain and distinct manner in which 
they had given their evidence, and for the bravery they 
had shown in capturing the prisoners, and in bringing 
to an end the careers of the coiners. 

Sunday forenoon the party attended church, and in 
the afternoon took a walk over the city and obtained a 
good idea of it. Monday forenoon at ten o'clock they 
left the hotel and went to the wharf, that they might 
have plenty of time to see that their things were all on 
the steamer, and look more particularly after their 
boats. 

None of the party had ever been on the Penobscot 
below Bangor, and they were much interested in the 
sights along the river, although it did not present so 
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lively an appearance as earlier in the season. The 
steamboat stopped at Hampden, Winterport, Bucksport, 
and Searsport, and at each place took on freights and 
passengers. At the latter place there was quite a num- 
ber of people on the wharf, among whom were two or 
three remarkably pretty girls. The young fellows, with 
the idea of having a closer look at the fair ladies, went 
on shore for a few moments. 

While they were strolling about the wharf and tak- 
ing sly glances at the Maine beauties, one of the girls 
jumped suddenly aside to avoid a hack. She had been 
standing quite near the edge of the wharf ; and with 
that utter carelessness peculiar to nineteen out of 
twenty of the fair sex, she did not stop to look when 
she leaped, and the result was, " out of the frying-pan 
into the fire " ; for in trying to avoid the hack, she 
tripped over some obstruction on the wharf, and the 
next moment she was immersed in the cold water of 
the bay. 

Claude noticed the accident and spoke to the rest of 
the fellows, and then, throwing off his overcoat, jumped 
after the unfortunate young lady, who, weighted down 
as she was with winter clothing, stood a poor chance of 
floating any length of time. Knowing that if she could 
not swim it would be hard work for Claude to keep 
her head above water until assistance could reach 
him, Wingate and Andrew followed their friend, but a 
second or two behind him. 

The water was within six feet of the top of the wharf, 
and it did not take them a great while to find it. As 
they arose to the surface after their plunge, they beheld 
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Claude and the young lady near them. Her rescuer 
was supporting her with his left arm, and was trying to 
swim with his right. The clothing of both was so 
heavy, however, that he was making very poor progress, 
and stood a good chance of being drowned himself had 
it not been for the prompt action of his friends. 

Wingate swam to the opposite side of the young lady, 
who, he found, had not lost her senses, but was per- 
fectly cool, and had done just as Claude advised her. 

With his right arm, he helped support her, swimming 
with his left, and Andrew kept close to them to render 
aid if necessary. 

A three-masted schooner lay a short distance up the 
wharf from the scene of the accident, on the same side ; 
a yawl boat hung at her stern. Jack in looking about 
noticed this immediately, and informing the rest of the 
party, they hastened on board the schooner, lowered 
the boat, slid down the falls into it, unhooked and cast 
off, and were rowing to the struggling swimmers before 
the other people on the wharf had made any move at 
a rescue. 

Although the day was a warm one for the last of 
October, yet one could not remain in the water long 
without being chilled, and the swimmers were very 
glad indeed when they saw the boys approaching 
them in the boat. 

It was the work of but a few moments to reach the 
young lady, lift her into the boat, assist their friends 
in, and then return to the side of the schooner. 

The vessel sat so high out of water that the young 
fellows had to lift their charge up to the bulwarks, and 
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after that it was hard for her to walk, her clothes hung 
around her limbs so closely, but they helped her across 
the vessel to the wharf, and here she was taken in 
charge by her mother and aunt, who had been with 
her, the whole party having been present to see off 
a friend of the young lady's who was going to Bos- 
ton. 

A carriage was called, and Miss Brown, after thank- 
ing the young gentlemen very kindly for services ren- 
dered, which thanks were seconded by the elderly ladies, 
introduced Claude and his party to Miss Thompson, 
her friend, who had rushed up to know if she was all 
right after her involuntary bath. 

An officer of the steamer now approached, and in- 
formed the party that the steamer could not be de- 
tained any longer, and those who were going on her 
must return on board immediately. 

Claude gave Miss Brown his address, and begged 
her to write him a few lines, and let him know that she 
experienced no ill effects from her accident. This she 
promised, and the party hurriedly made their way to 
the steamer, and those who had been in the water 
went to their staterooms and put on dry clothing, and 
then took a hot drink to counteract any feeling of chill. 

When Claude, Charlie, and Andrew appeared on 
deck, they found their party, with Miss Thompson and 
two other young ladies, friends of hers, at the stern of 
the boat, watching the shore which the steamer was 
nearing to make her landing at Bucksport. 

Among the passengers who came on board were two 
sisters, friends of Miss Thompson, accompanied by 
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their father. They joined her, and she presented them 
to the boys ; and shortly after her father came up, and 
was introduced to the young gentlemen by the eldest 
daughter, who informed him of what the boys had done 
at Searsport. 

He gave the young fellows a very cordial greeting, 
and in conversation with him afterwards Claude 
learned that the young lady he had, with the assistance 
of his friends, fished out of Penobscot Bay was the 
only daughter of one of the wealthiest ship-owners in 
Searsport, and the family was one of the best in the 
state. 

The young people passed the afternoon together, and 
the young ladies, who appeared quite familiar with the 
bay, called the attention of the boys to numerous 
pretty points and objects of interest along the route. 

Rockland was the last place at which the steamer 
landed, and after they left this port the whole party 
went to supper together and had a merry time of it. 

Nothing further in the way of adventure happened, 
and the steamer arrived safely in Boston the next 
morning, at her usual time. 

Before the fellows left the young ladies they inquired 
where they would stop in the city, and sought and 
obtained permission to call on them, Mr. Gould giving 
them a special invitation himself, as he had become 
quite interested in the boys during their companionship 
on the steamer, and thought he should like to see more 
of them. 

From the accident on the Penobscot several close 
friendships were formed, but it is not our purpose to 
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relate the particulars of them here, although they may 
be alluded to in subsequent volumes of the series. 

The boys were not sorry to be at home once more ; 
and as they rode through the old familiar streets, it 
seemed hard to realize that they had been away from 
the city over two months. 

They received a warm welcome home from their 
parents and friends ; and at the first meeting of the 
Lake and Forest Club held after their return home, 
every member was present, with the exception of Phil. 
He left Boston for his home in Brooklyn on the night 
of their arrival. 

Those of our readers' who have made the acquaintance 
of the Lake and Forest Club in this volume and would 
like to continue it, can have the pleasure of doing so in 
the next volume, which will contain an account of their 
next annual trip in the wilderness, and will be entitled, 
"Up the North Branch." 
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ation, and her effort will doubtless meet with the popularity it 
deserves." — Indianapolis Sentinel. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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MY FRIEND JIM 

A STORY OF REAL BOYS AND FOR THFJf 

By MARTHA JAHES 

Square i zmo Cloth Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill 200 pages $1.00 

As a sub-title to her latest book 
for young people, " My Friend 
Jim," Martha James has added 
the line "A Story of Real Boys 
and for Them," and it is a real 
book in the best sense of the 
word. As a testimony as to what 
one real boy at least thinks of it 
it may not be out of place to re- 
late a little incident which oc- 
curred Christmas week. 

Having missed one of the boys 

of the household, a lad given 

more to baseball and shinney 

than books, the writer was surprised to find him lying at 

full-length on a big rug before the fire in the library, deep 

in a book. 

"Hello ! what are you reading?" was the exclamatory 
question. 

" ' My Friend Jim,' " was the brief reply. 
" Is it good ? " 

" Well, I guess ; it's a dandy ! " and with an impatient 
gesture that indicated that he did not want to be further 
interrupted, he turned his back toward his questioner and 
buried his face in his book. 

Jim is a country boy, strong and healthy in mind and 
body, though poor and humble, whose companionship is 
the means of improving physically, as well as broadening 
in mind and character, the invalid son of a man of means 
forced to remain abroad on business. Brandt, the city 
boy, spends the summer in the country near Jim's home, 
and the simple adventures and pleasures of the lads form 
the interest of the story. — Brooklyn Citizen. 
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American Boys' Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt 



By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 

from photographs $1.25 



325 pages Illustrated 




EVER since the enormous 
success of Mr. Strate- 
meyer's " American Boys' Life 
of William McKinley" there 
has been an urgent demand 
that he follow the volume with 
oae on the life of our present 
President, and this has now 
been done with a care and 
a faithfulness certain to win 
immediate appreciation every- 
where. 

The book covers the whole 
life of our honored executive 
step by step, as schoolboy, col- 
lege student, traveler, author, 
State ab^mblyman, Civil Ser- 
vice and Police Commissioner, Governor of New York, 
as a leader of the Rough Riders in Cuba, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and finally as President. Many chapters have also 
been devoted to Mr. Roosevelt's numerous adventures as 
a hunter and as a ranchman (true stories which are bound 
to be dear to the heart of all boys who love the strenuous 
life), and full particulars are given of the daring battles 
for Cuban liberty, in which our worthy President, as 
Lieutenant- Colonel of the Rough Riders, took such a 
conspicuous part. 

The Appendix contains a Chronology of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and also brief extracts from some of his most 
famous speeches and addresses. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers. 
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THE FAMOUS "OLD GLORY SERIES 



By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 

Attthorof " The Bound to Succeed Series," " The Ship and Shore 
Series," " Colonial Series," " Pan-American Series," etc. 

Six volumes Cloth Illustrated Price per volume $f.25 

UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA 

Or The War Fortunes of a Castaway 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA 
Or Fighting for the Single Star - 

FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS 

Or Under Schley on the Brooklyn 

UNDER OTIS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Or A Young Officer in the Tropics 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNGLE 
Or Under Lawton through Luzon 

UNDER MACARTHUR IN LUZON 
Or Last Battles in the Philippines 

"A boy once addicted to Stratemeyer stays by him." — The Living 
Church. 

"The boys' delight — the 'Old Glory Series.'"— The Christian Ad- 
vocate, New York. 

" Stratemeyer's style suits the boys." — John Terhiwe, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Bergen Co., New Jersey. 

"Mr. Stratemeyer is in a class by himself when it comes to writing 
about American heroes, their brilliant doings on land and sea." — Times, 
Boston. 

" Mr. Stratemeyer has written a series of books which, whik histori- 
cally correct and embodying the most important features of the Spanish- 
American War and the rebellion of the Filipinos, aK sufficiently inter- 
woven with fiction to render them most entertaining to young readers." 
»- The Call, San Francisco. 
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Young Heroes of Wire and Rail 

By ALVAH MILTON KERR 
Illustrated by H. C. EDWARDS, J. C. LEYENDECKER, and others 



12mo Cloth Price $1.25 




This is a book of wonderfully vivid stories of 
railroad life, portraying the heroism of trainmen, 
telegraph operators, and despatchers, each story 
a complete drama in itself, with thrilling climax, 
and yet too truthful to be classed as sensational. 
It is by Alvah Milton Kerr, formerly a. train- 
despatcher of long experience, and now a justly 
noted writer of railroad stories, who has brought 
together from many sources the most striking 
acts of heroism performed during the last quar- 
ter of a century of railroad activity, and has cast 
them in stories of singularly intense interest. 

Most of these stories first appeared in 
" McCIure's Magazine," " The Youth's Com- 
panion," " Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post " 
and " Success ; " which fact is a very strong guarantee of merit. No 
one who begins reading these stories in this finely printed, illustrated, 
and bound book will be likely to allow anything to interfere with their 
completion. 

" An ideal book for a young boy is ( Young Heroes of Wire and Rail,' and, 
indeed, the older folks who begin to read will continue to the end." — Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

" The tone of the work is healthful and inspiring." — Boston Herald. 

" They teach more bravery, unselfishness and forethought in a page than can 
be imparted in an hour of 'ethical' instruction in school." — New York Times. 

" The tone of the stories is fine, showing unexpected bravery and courage in 
many of the characters." — Delineator, New York. 

" A book that not only yields entertainment and healthy excitement, but 
reveals some of the possibilities always confronting railroad workers and train 
despatchers." — Christian Register, Boston. 

" They are calculated to inspire boys to become manly, and incidentally they 
contain considerable valuable information." — Newark News. 



For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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